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THE SEA MAID 

CHAPTER I 
tCbe Dean of JScckminetet 

The last decade of Miss Dorothea Crowder's life was 
undoubtedly the happiest. Throughout those years she 
upheld a Cause — and upheld it almost single-handed. To 
believe something is necessary; to believe against evi- 
dence, proves strength of conviction ; but to believe alone 
IS heroic. 

Her zeal of the proselytiser did nothing to impair her 
comfortable sense of solitary martyrdom ; for in all those 
ten years not a single convert did Miss Dorothea Crow- 
der make. 

In the autumn of the year 1883 the young and popular 
Dean of Beckminster had sailed with his ailing wife for 
the Antipodes. It was the old-fashioned trip of mast 
and sail which the doctors had advised for the sad and 
anaemic young woman, who had borne him two children 
and lost them both before they had learned to speak. So 
Archibald Prowdeflesche, M. A., D. D. and LL. D., Dean 
of Beckminster, took passage for himself and for Ara- 
bella his wife on the full-rigged ship Southern Cross. 
Invalids were encouraged by her owners ; and friends that 
returned to Beckminster after witnessing the departure 
of the ship, declared their beloved Dean and his insuffi- 
cient wife to be lodged " like princes " for this voyage 
of recovery. 
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Letters were received from Rio; and then silence — a 
silence that endured far beyond the limit of Miss Crow- 
der's witnessing to what she called the truth. The South- 
ern Cross was never seen again. 

The Dean had been a young dean. A brilliant school 
and college career; a Fellowship at King's; a meteoric 
polemical pamphlet which left the Church of Rome un- 
ruffled while it brought vast gratification to its politer 
enemies; two University prizes and three "blues"; a 
college living in the sordid quarter of a more sordid 
town ; early fame as preacher and organiser ; a little un- 
whispered family influence — ^and the Cause was Dean of 
Beckminster at the age of three and thirty. 

He seemed, indeed, born beneath a lucky star. In 
spite of youth, surprise, old custom and vested inter- 
ests, he was welcomed in Beckminster. For Beckminster 
had suffered three successive headmasters, and had 
breathed a sigh of pious relief when it was made clear 
that the last had used its historic cathedral but as the 
stepping-stone to the headship of a great college. If the 
diocese was pleased before it saw him, the town was en- 
raptured after his first three weeks. 

Spencer-Higgins himself had nothing to say against 
the new man — nothing but to ask who was Mrs. Prowde- 
flesche after all. But even Miss Crowder had been 
known to ask the same question — ^privately, of a friend. 
And if these two, it is probable that all had asked. 

Courage, scholarship, humour and piety — ^these can 
carry a wife of humbler station than their own; more 
especially if her health be even poorer than her form, 
and certainly (dear human nature!) if her babies die. If 
she seemed to-day to waver between modesty and aggres- 
sion, to-morrow 3he would hang between life and death. 
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The diocese and the city loved their Dean, and would 
swing with him in that awful balance. And yet, when 
the Southern Cross went down, it was not love that 
brought about his apotheosis. 

The Chapter loved him — ^with reservation and excep- 
tion. 

The Diocese loved him with some exception, but no 
reserve. 

The City loved him outright. 

And the Chapter, the Diocese and the City believed 
him dead. 

But Miss Crowder hated Spencer-Higgins ; and Spen- 
cer-Higgins had already been passed over for the deanery. 
This time she knew he could not be ignored. And when 
at length, after many months and much searching of 
gunboats and cruisers for wreckage never found, a 
learned judge gave leave to assume the Death of the 
Dean, Miss Crowder had the immense dissatisfaction of 
finding herself right. 

With the help of an envelope and a pencil she sat 
through the new Dean's first sermon in the cathedral. 
When it was over, she went home to her little house at the 
comer of the Close and stood in the bay window of her 
drawing-room until Spencer-Higgins appeared, tenderly 
escorted by the precentor and another minor canon. 

She looked ; she hated ; his gesture was unctuous, and 
the minor canons went in to lunch. 

" I don't believe he's dead," she muttered ; " and Spen- 
cer-Higgins is no more Dean than I am." 

In this faith she remained ; and thus it was that Archi- 
bald Prowdeflesche became a Cause. 

Miss Dorothea Crowder was rich. She thought of 
spending money in expeditions to search the southern 
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seas. But the Crowders were men and women of busi- 
ness, and this last of their elder line compromised with 
her economic instincts by offering rewards, while the 
world laughed. 

She would pore for hours over maps and Admiralty 
charts of the Pacific Ocean; and almost with her dying 
breath she declared there must somewhere be an island 
yet undiscovered. 

" No. one,*' she said, although she was not Irish — "no 
one can be sure there is not, until they have found it.*' 

For ten years she lost no opportunity of slighting the 
diaconal usurper — omitted no occasion of referring to 
Archibald Prowdeflesche as Dean of Beckminster. 

Until the autumn of 1893 she amused Beckminster. 
Then she astonished it. 

Her death itself was perhaps too sudden to suit the 
habits of that slow-moving city. But her will it was 
that brought amazement. For by this instrument she be- 
queathed every penny and every acre of which she died 
possessed to Archibald Prowdeflesche, Dean of Beck- 
minster. 

They all said the will was mad. But Miss Crowder, 
at least upon this side, had secured her position. Some 
vague and by no means impecunious relatives there were 
with a mind to fight. But beyond the " fixed idea," no 
sign of madness could be adduced. " Undue influence," 
in a restricted domestic circle where her tyranny was 
notorious, would have been pleaded only to make two 
counties laugh. And against these distant relatives 
were ranged six wealthy charities willing to support the 
claim of the late Dean for the next twelve years, in the 
sure and certain hope that they themselves would inherit 
in the thirteenth. Charitable solicitors convinced un- 
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charitable relatives that, just because the Dean was dead, 
his interests for the years of the trust would be charitably 
defended. There was one charitable solicitor that had 
paid a flying visit to the United States of America. 

" I assure you, gentlemen," he said to the cognate and 
agnate Crowders, "that there is no dean like a dead 
dean." 



CHAPTER II 

TTommiS JStanapetb 

There were times — up to the year 1898 — ^whcn 
Tommy Branspeth would wonder whether Fate and his 
people had treated him altogether well. Charterhouse 
and Christchurch seemed a poor preparation for the cash- 
lership of a branch bank in Finsbury Park. 

Tommy was a very simple, natural, honest and kindly 
young man. Yet in the Finsbury days most of his fel- 
low-clerks had voted him a snob. Through some candid 
indiscretion on his part they had found out that he some- 
times went to an evening party in the West End. They ob- 
served in concert, moreover, that he was, both before and 
after such a function, of a more cheerful complexion. 
So Tommy, seen through green glass, was voted stuck- 
up. And all for taking rare and meagre refreshment in 
meeting a few of his own kind. 

"When I say a word, you know," he told Rivers, 
who alone of his fellow-clerks understood him, "they 
understand. It means the same — ^not just a third, or a 
quarter, or seven-eighths, but the same — as near as you 
get it in a world of misfits." 

"You find 'em better than us?" asked Rivers, wist- 
fully. 

" Oh, no — ^it's not that," said Tommy, politely. 

"Better than our lot, anyhow?" 

'*Ycs," admitted Tommy. "But UQt much. They 

6 
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don't care a bit more. But they're diflferent — ^with my 
difference, you know." 

"Talk your language, anyhow?" 

" Yes ; but so do you." 

" I understand it," corrected Rivers, " but I don't talk 
it, my hereditary legislator in the tggJ' 

" Oh, rot ! " said Tommy, with a rather painful flush. 
" You remind me of those other beasts." 

" Not * other '—or we part. But you know. Tom- 
my," said his friend — "you know quite well that you 
are. 

" Egg will want a lot of hatching, and meantime it's 
getting addled," said Branspeth. 

"Five funerals to hatch one chicken-hearted peer!" 
cried Rivers. " It's cold comfort if you get it, and a 
bad look out if you don't." 

"When you are decent. Rivers," said Branspeth, 
empt)H[ng his glass with a conclusive jerk, " I like talking 
to you. And I don't pretend I shouldn't like what isn't 
going to happen." 

" It might — it ought," interpolated Rivers. 

" Shut up. It's not decent, I say." 

" Five of 'em ! You're right— it's a tall order." 

" Yes, five. And long life to the lot." 

" I've heard a bit about old Ormsrood, my boy, and I 
think prayers would be wasted. As for the rest " 

" I ought to know them best, I suppose," interrupted 
Tommy, with something of what the branch-manager 
called his stuck-up manner. "Two of them are very 
good sort of men, and I hope they'll outlive me." 

Rivers glanced at his friend. 

" Amen," he said softly, " if they're your sort. But 
you're not the man for this job, you know." 
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" I'm a better bank clerk than — ^than some, anyhow," 
replied Tommy, on his defence. 

"Better than m%^ you mean?" asked Rivers, with a 
twinkle in his vivid eye. 

" I didn't say that." 

"You are, anyhow," answered Rivers. "But then 
there's wages. What do I get? " 

" Less than I do, I suppose — and that's little enough," 
replied his friend. 

" More — ^much more. I'm better lodged, better fed, 
better clothed than ever I was before," said Rivers. 
(" Damn Finsbury Park all the same and notwithstand- 
ing!") he added parenthetically. "And for me," he 
went on, " it's only a stop-gap. You don't imagine I'm 
going to stay here, man, do you? I'm going to launch 
out some day, in another direction — on my own." 

"Have you the means — excuse me?" said Brans- 
peth. 

"Of course I have. Want to know 'em?" 

"Yes." 

" Absolute freedom— don't matter what happens to me 
— no people— can live on fifteen bob a week, or starve 
without doing damage to a soul that lives but my own. 
My good chap, I save money on this shop." 

Tommy Branspeth's eyebrows rose in a curve that his 
politeness restrained from expressing his full astonish- 
ment. Rivers went on: 

" And you ? What do you get ? Oh, I know you have 
pride and pluck. You live on the screw, I've no 
doubt." 

"No," replied honest Tommy, "not quite; but I 
try." 

" That's the hell of it for you," said Rivers. " And yet 
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you're a better man in the bank. There's your manners. 
Then that very frock-coat of yours brings custom. And 
your face — ^and — ^and — you know." 

" The frock's three years old/' objected Branspeth ; and 
inspected with tender anxiety a shiny button. 

" It's better than Llewellyn Jones's new one," said 
Rivers. 

"Oh, well !" said Tommy. 

" Jones is a Welshman, of course," continued Rivers. 
"Why are Welshmen so thick in banks?" 

Tommy shook his head. 

" I haven't the scientific mind," he answered. 

"Don't you even wonder why Jones hates you?" 
asked Rivers. ^ 

"No. Does he? Well, I suppose so," admitted 
Branspeth. 

" He's found out you've an uncle in the Lords and a 
club in Pall Mall." 

" Club's my mother's fault — ^poor dear ! " 

" And the uncle's your grandfather's, of course." 

" Anyhow, they don't hurt Jones." 

"Don't they, though?" cried Rivers. "That's the 
very thing they do do. They hurt his soul. No ; it's no 
use pretending that you're fit for it. It costs you too 
much. Now, the other thing you are fit for. You're or- 
namental, you're honest, you're brave; you could do 
things as well as enjoy 'em up there. Down here — ^well, 
it will be twenty years' drudgery before the head office 
finds out the difference between you and Llewellyn Jones ; 
and you'll have a thousand Joneses against you on the 
way." 

"What else can I do?" asked Branspeth. 

" Schoolmaster," suggested Rivers, maliciously. 
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"Less pay — ^more slavery. Besides, I'm rather fond 
of Homer — and some other things." 

" Don't want to rub the last of the gilt off the ginger- 
bread, eh? Read 'em — ^now?" asked Rivers, curiously. 
" I won't tell Jones." 

" Sometimes. Freshen you up after novels," replied 
Branspeth. "Schoolmaster? No, thank you." 

"Hate figures?" 

"Yes." 

Rivers laughed. 

" No gilt to rub off, and so you don't mind earning an 
honest living by them," he said. "If you'd been a 
Wrangler — don't twist your bearded jaw with sneering 
at me — I know well enough you'd have had to go to the 
other place to wrangle; if you'd been a mathematician, 
you'd have murdered Horace and Aristotle cheerfully for 
fifty years, I suppose, and married a parson's daughter." 

There was a short silence, and then, 

"llate figures!" repeated Grantley Rivers. "You 
wouldn't hate one or two I'm going to see to-night." 

Which remark led very naturally to Tommy Brans- 
peth's first visit to Ivy Bank. High up in Hampstead 
it stood ; and Grantley Rivers took him. " Little ivy and 
no bank," said his introducer, as they drew near. " The 
last's a comfort, anyhow — and both lies are typical of 
the region, my boy. But you'll find nice, jolly people, and 
even a few pretty ones." 

" They know you're bringing me ? " asked Branspeth 
on the doorstep. 

" Of course. Mrs. Greenhalche is delighted. Men 
rather scarce, and they're dancing to-night," answered 
Rivers, as the vulgar throb of the latest waltz but one 
beat through the windows. 
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But he did not tell his friend how Mrs. Greenhalche 
and all her daughters and all her daughters' friends knew 
of those five intervening lives. 

They were kind people. But honest Tommy thought 
them kinder than they were. For he thought that they 
would have received Mr. Llewellyn Jones as kindly. And 
in those days Diana Greenhalche was certainly pretty — 
though not so pretty as she had been. There was also a 
weedy conservatory; and Diana knew its uses; so that 
one night, later by many months, she was there found 
fainting in poor Tommy's arms. And Tommy, after the 
candles in the Chinese lanterns had flickered out and the 
other guests had departed, was left alone with Mrs. 
Greenhalche to clear up a doubt, which, it seemed, dis- 
turbed the maternal mind. Was he a deceiver, or had 
he serious intentions? 

Branspeth was very sure he had deceived nobody. 
The young lady had fainted from the heat, he supposed — 
fainted right into his arms. He couldn't let her fall upon 
the concrete floor, could he? 

Mrs. Greenhalche, with an ugly wrinkling of the 
mouth, told him that prevarication was useless ; that dear 
Diana, on recovering from her swoon, had whispered to 
her mother the secret joy that had overcome her. And 
so Mrs. Greenhalche hoped to be allowed to publish the 
engagement of the poor child to Mr. Thomas Branspeth. 

Now, Mr. Thomas Branspeth felt strong repugnance 
to the publication of what did not exist. His attempt to 
explain as much to Mrs. Greenhalche led to a long dis- 
cussion, on her part acrimonious. As usual in such 
cases the man was severely handicapped from the start 
by his sense of decency and his memory of hospitality. 
He was glad to get out of the house at two in the morn- 
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ing without leaving more behind him than a promise to 
call or write the next day. 

Grantley Rivers mixed no little laughter with his S)rm- 
pathy. Branspeth, feeling himself a fool, endured the 
laughter, passed over the sympathy, but accepted advice. 

"Write," said Rivers, "but don't go near the place 
again.'* 

"What shall I write?" asked Branspeth. 

" That you don't mean to marry. That you couldn't 
if you would. Salary one hundred and fifty pounds ; no 
private means. That you never intended to convey, etc. ; 
that you have very grateful memory of hospitality re- 
ceived, etc.; but in unfortunate circumstances had, per- 
haps, better discontinue visits." 

" All right," said Tommy. " I feel a fool, you know." 

" Um ! " said Rivers, reflectively. 

" And rather a beast," continued Branspeth. 

" That's rot. She's an old hand. And they're smart 
enough, all of 'em, not to let you know they knew you 
for a swell. But they did. Don't worry, old man. The 
hundred and fifty will fix them. You won't hear any 
more." 

The hundred and fifty did fix them. But Branspeth 
did hear a little more. There came a long letter from 
Mrs. Greenhalche, so abusive in phrase and implication 
that he wished Mr. Greenhalche were still alive. 

This happened in the springtime of the year 1898. Be- 
fore midsummer age and wickedness had carried off the 
old Lord Ormsrood and his aged younger brother, and 
the title and property fell into the hands of Tommy 
Branspeth's consumptive cousin, Gordon. Gordon 
Branspeth, the jejune, tuberculous and tentatively im- 
moral waiter upon chance and empty shoes, saw at last 
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his chance of taking his revenge upon his luck, as he ex- 
pressed it. But his luck had the stronger pull. The 
poor debauchee's pleasure was less than his suffering, 
and he died in November. Two rickety male children he 
left behind ; and these died together of some childish dis- 
ease in the January of 1899. 

" That's five," cried Grantley Rivers to himself as he 
read. 

He felt that he hardly dared speak of it to Branspeth. 
And it is likely that he would have held his tongue upon 
the subject if he had met his friend in company. But 
their meeting was in the street, and Rivers could not hold 
himself. 

" Am I to congratulate you, old man ? " he asked, as he 
overtook Branspeth between the tram and the bank the 
next morning. 

"Eh, what?'' said Tommy. 

" Perhaps I should say * my lord ' ? " said Rivers. 

Branspeth was roused. 

" I believe I should punch your head, Grantley," he 
said, " if I didn't know that you speak out of regard for 
me rather than love of the things you wish me." 

"Well?" 

" No." 

" But you said five — ^and " 

" Oh yes. Gordon's dead, and the two old chaps are 
dead. And Gordon's two kiddies are gone. I can't re- 
gret that, poor little men — ^they were always so seedy. 
But Gordon's second wife — such a young, pretty woman, 
Grantley— she's " 

"Going to have a baby?" asked Rivers. 

" That's it," said Branspeth. 

" Hope it's a girl," exclaimed Rivers, 
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" You make me angry. You're a beast. I don't pre- 
tend that I say my prayers often," answered Branspeth, 
" but since I knew it, IVe prayed every night that she may 
bring a boy into the world. You know I like you. Riv- 
ers," he went on, "but, by God, if you speak of this 
think again, I'll kick you." 

Rivers shut his mouth. He knew that all Tommy 
Branspeth had said was true, and loved him the better. 
But Rivers had much heart, and, where he loved, no little 
insight. And so it was that he loved his friend best of 
all for the thing that he did not say. 

He could imagine Tommy, with the best bunch of flow- 
ers he could buy, or go tick for, hurrying with a smile on 
his face to leave his card upon the happy mother of the 
newest Lord Ormsrood. And yet 

But the first wail of a tiny girl settled the matter at 
last. 

When Finsbury Park had seen the last of Tommy 
Branspeth, 

" It's about time I had a change myself," said Grant- 
ley Rivers. 



CHAPTER III 

The new Earl of Ormsrood found his hands full. It 
was in July that he left Finsbury Park. By the end of 
August he had settled a mass of business ; arranged the 
affairs of Lady Ormsrood and her infant daughter; es- 
tablished his own mother in comfortable surroundings; 
settled the precocious debts of his schoolboy brother ; and 
put right much that had'been immemorially wrong upon 
the family estate at Ormsrood. Justice is not done in a 
day; but some injustice, at least, was soon undone, and 
more in train for undoing. 

He was at first astonished to find how many friends he 
had. It was not long, however — ^being a thoughtful man 
— ^before he limited their number, and ceased altogether 
from surprise. 

For the jolly weeks of late summer and autumn in- 
vitations poured in upon him. At first he refused them 
all — ^not that he meant to cut himself off from his kind; 
but he wanted breathing space. 

" I must live in it, and use it all," he said to himself, 
" because I am of it. But I won't be rushed." 

One man there was, however, who for the last seven 
years had invited him to Scotland. A man of wealth, 
with a wife of fashion distantly connected with the 
Branspeths, he had persisted year by year in his laconic 
but hearty invitations to the poor bank clerk who could 
not accept. This year, except for the address upon th$ 

^5 
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envelope, the letter varied by scarcely a word. And 
that is why the new Lord Ormsrood went to Scotland. 

In November he was back at Ormsrood. He wrote 
to Grantley Rivers. Knowing the bank and its ways, he 
asked him to come down from Saturday to Monday, or 
to Sunday night, if better could not be managed. He told 
him to be sure to bring some songs; that he would find 
only men, as his mother was not yet with him to protect 
his friends. In reply he received a letter, returning his 
own unopened, from Llewellyn Jones, the manager at 
Finsbury Park. In manner the letter was horribly ser- 
vile; in matter disappointing. Grantley Rivers had left 
the bank ; his address was unknown ; he was believed to 
be travelling the country with some kind of theatrical 
company. As Rivers in those days did not play under 
his own name, it is little wonder that The Stage, The Era, 
the Actors' Association and the agencies afforded no 
satisfaction to Ormsrood's inquiries. 

And then came the Boer War. It was, indeed, some 
months old already; but it was not until December that 
Ormsrood began to thank God that he was his own 
master. 

Very soon he was something better. He had made 
provisional enlistments, and, when the call for the yeo- 
manry came, was ready from his tenantry to furnish a 
company to the Government. They offered him a conv 
mission, which he accepted, and by hard work and good 
service succeeded in justifying. Two wounds and one 
attack of enteric were so nicely placed as to leave him fit 
and full of usefulness at the termination of hostilities. 

When he got back to England he was not a little 
changed. The brown, full beard, clipped neatly to a 
point, which he had grown and worp in the Finsbury Park 
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days and had not cared to remove when he inherited his 
title, had disappeared. The three years' service had 
bronzed and thinned his cheeks and given a certain 
pleasant hardening to the whole man. His voice, how- 
ever, if it had taken on a sharper and more sudden tone 
in the ordinary affairs of life, was to his mother no less 
gentle than of old. 

" You must leave that dull old place of yours, dear," 
he said at breakfast the day after he landed, " and come 
and help me make things hum at Ormsrood. I've been 
working pretty hard for over two years, and I'm going 
to have some fun." 

Mrs. Cosmo Branspeth had little mind to balk him, 
and, for something over a year, at Ormsrood Abbey and 
elsewhere, there is no doubt that mother and son suc- 
ceeded in giving much fun and many other good things 
to a large number of people. 

They were, in some respects, a remarkable pair. They 
agreed and disagreed with equal humour and equanim- 
ity ; and, what is perhaps rarer, were even able to discuss 
a matter, upon occasion, with a common, single-minded 
intent to arrive together, if possible, at its truth. 

One day — it was late in the year 1903 — 

" I wish you'd marry, Ormsrood," she said. 

" Thank you, dear," he replied. " Want to get back 
to the 'desirable residence' at Eastbourne?" 

" Oh, no, my dear," said his mother. 

" Then you've somebody in your eye." 

" Of course. Marriage is concrete." 

"Who?" asked Ormsrood. 

" Irene Culverhouse," said his mother. 

Her son laughed. 

" I'm SQ fond pf her," she went QHt 
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" That goes a long way," replied Ormsrood, beaming 
upon her, " but — I don't mean to be rude, dear — ^but not 
quite far enough." 

" She's very rich," said Mrs. Branspeth. 

" That doesn't go at all, and you know it, dear," said 
her son. 

" I have to look after her, you know," the mother con- 
tinued, nearly laughing at her own absurdity, " and how 
can I, if she doesn't marry my son?" 

" She might do that," said Ormsrood. 

" What ? Reggie ! Oh ! " cried the woman. 

"Haven't you seen?" asked Ormsrood. 

"Reggie's only a schoolboy," said Mrs. Branspeth. 
"Why, he was " 

" Was — ^yes, was, and is not," interrupted her eldest 
bom. " Don't you remember I was too young to go to 
South Africa? And now I'm nearly thirty. Reggie's 
two and twenty." 

" I wish, Ormsrood," said Mrs. Branspeth — she had 
always declared " Tom " did not suit him, and in these 
latter days fell back with great comfort on his title — ^" I 
wish you'd lower your voice in speaking of your age. 
Think of me." 

" I always tell 'em you were married at fifteen," he 
answered, with a grin. 

" I was one and twenty," she replied. 

"Then Reggie '11 do well enough for Miss Culver- 
house in a year or two, won't he? " said Ormsrood. " I 
tell you what, mums," he went on reflectively, "we'll 
have a trip round the world. That yacht of poor Gor- 
don's is eating her head off in the stable. You shall 
start as soon as they can grease her up. Do you good. 
ypu'U take Miss Culverhous^ and Reggie with you. Dp 
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him good. He's eating his head off. Australia's going 
to be the rage. Imperium cum labore. You shall go to 
Sydney first, and Reggie can trot you round to the other 
places, to study socialism as applied by and administered 
for the benefit of a single class." 

"And you?" asked his mother. 

" ril come out and join you — after Reggie's got his 
foot in. He'll feel much bigger, dear boy, if I'm not 
there at first. Give him a chance, and perhaps he'll for- 
give me for going to South Africa, and you for not let- 
ting him go with me." 

Her son had touched her on a weak point. Mrs. Cosmo 
Branspeth was one of those rare women who are con- 
stitutionally and temperamentally fond of the sea. 

" It will make me twenty years younger, Ormsrood," 
she said, after an hour of talk. 

"Hardly possible, unless you want to look a baby 
again," he replied. " But if I let you go " — ^he meant 
to make her go — " you must promise me not to marry a 
squatter or a Labour leader before I come." 

So the SeaAower was overhauled and got ready for 
sea. 

The indeterminate Reginald was secretly not ill pleased 
to find himself at the last moment thrust into his broth- 
er's position as host to the small party Mrs. Branspeth 
had gathered for her voyage. These were that Miss 
Culverhouse, the mention of whose name had been the 
first cause of the expedition; Lady Ormsrood and her 
little girl of four; and an exceedingly healthy valetudi- 
narian, long designed by Mrs. Branspeth to console the 
pretty widow of the unregretted Gordon. 

Ormsrood came on board last of all, with a large box 
of novels. 
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"They'll be better company than I should/' he said. 
** But I'm awfully sorry I can't come with you." 

Which was perhaps less than honest; for he thought 
them likely to prove a dull company. 

" If it was you and me by ourselves, mums," he said, 
" I'd love it. But your crowd ! " 

Mrs. Branspeth opened her mouth to explain. 

" Oh yes," he cried, " I know you're a philanthropist. 
Good for getting yourself and others to heaven, but hope- 
less in social combinations. You go for the people that 
need your machinations. They don't, however, always 
take kindly to your schemes, dear. I prophesy the boy 
will take up with the widow, and Old Medicine Bottles 
with little Irene and her quarter million." 

" I wish you'd come, Ormsrood," she urged once more. 

" When I look at your pretty face and kind eyes, I 
wish it too, dear," he answered. " But I've got to be 
alone for a bit. I've had too many nice things and peo- 
ple this last year. But I won't fail you. We'll meet in 
a month or two." 

And so the Seaflower sailed without her owner. 

" We understand," said a newspaper that understood 
very little, " that the Earl of Ormsrood's fine yacht, the 
SeaRower, set sail yesterday for the Antipodes. The 
Hon. Mrs. Cosmo Branspeth and her second son, Mr. 
Reginald Branspeth, entertain on board a distinguished 
party for a trip of circumnavigation." After giving the 
names of the guests, "Lord Ormsrood himself," the 
paper went on, " to whose romantic career from a bank 
stool in Finsbury Park to a seat in the House of Lords 
we have already called attention, did good work in South 
Africa. He is now undertaking the modern equivalent 
to the 'grand tour' of our forefathers. His lordship, 
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however, has found himself unable to accompany his 
mother and her fashionable party in the earlier stages of 
their journey, but will join them, we understand, in Aus- 
tralia. The Seaflower is a fine sailer, schooner-rigged, 
and capable of doing good time, with her own weather, 
without calling upon her engines." 

Ormsrood, having given his party a start of two 
months, took a berth upon the Aurungabad, an elderly 
steamship of the Mediterranean and Indian Ocean Com- 
pany. At the M. and I. O. Company office in the City 
he was informed that this boat would not suit his 
lordship. 

" She's one of our intermediate boats," said the clerk, 
" and she doesn't go through the canal." 

" That's just what I want," said Ormsrood — '^ a sea 
voyage, not a Turkish bath." 

" She's old-fashioned, my lord," persisted the clerk. 

" What's wrong with her ? " asked Ormsrood. 

" Nothing wrong, my lord. The M. and I. O. wouldn't 
sail her if there was anything wrong," the man replied. 
" Only she's one of our older ones — ^not a flyer. Com- 
fortable, roomy, and a good sea boat, of course, but car- 
ries general cargo, and only a small number of passen- 
gers." 

" She'll just suit me," repeated Ormsrood. " Sure 
she's all right?" 

" Oh, my lord ! " said the man. " I only thought you'd 
want something smarter — more up-to-date. You'll be- 
lieve she's all right when I tell you she's taking out a 
large sum of money in specie." 

So Ormsrood chose his cabin. 

Two days later, and just six before the sailing of the 
Aurungabad from Tilbury Dock, Ormsrood walked out 
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of a shop in Bond Street to find himself face to face 
with Miss Diana Greenhalche. He had the presence of 
mind to check his hand on its way to his hat, and was at 
once rewarded by the discovery that he was not recog- 
nised. He went on his way blessing the neat pointed 
beard that was no more. 

" How Grantley Rivers used to curse it ! " he thought ; 
" but the good it did lives after it." 

Other things, perhaps, had helped his disguise: the 
added years, the hard life in South Africa, and the white 
scar running from the left eyebrow upward into the hair 
above the temple. 

But if the change of face was a safeguard, the change 
of name was a danger. Ormsrood had no taste for the 
gossip of the daily and " society " newspapers, and never 
saw the following paragraph — a sequel to that quoted 
above: 

" We understand that the Earl of Ormsrood has taken 
his passage for Australia on the s.s. Aurungabad, of the 
M. and I. O. line, which is advertised to sail next Thurs- 
day." 

This and the previous paragraph were read at Hamp- 
stead with much interest. For during the last four years 
the weedy conservatory had furnished steadily diminish- 
ing opportunity. 

" Mother," said Diana, in a hoarse and trembling whis- 
per, " Fm going to Australia." 

"What?" cried Mrs. Greenhalche, aghast. 

" What I say," snapped her daughter. " In the 
Aurungabad — next week." Then she began to sob. " I 
shall never get over it. I told you I never should. 
And it was all your fault." 

" My fault ! " screamed the long-suffering mother. 
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" Yours — ^yes, yours. You rushed the poor boy — ^bul- 
lied and frightened him. And I shall never, never," she 
said, with more sobs, " never love another as I do him." 
And then, with a sudden change of voice to a key more 
natural and harder, " Besides," she added, " if I don't 
succeed with him, something else may turn up. And 
Fm sick of this beastly life here." 

When it was too late to go ashore, Ormsrood saw her 
name in the passenger-list. But for the meeting in Bond 
Street he would have resigned himself to the inevitable. 
A gleam of hope presented itself. He had no hatred of 
the woman, but a distaste, that seemed almost unconquer- 
able, for renewing an acquaintance that belonged to what 
he now thought a very dreary, if not sordid, period of his 
life. 

He looked about and could not see her. He went be- 
low, and heard, through the door of a stateroom hooked 
ajar, the voice of angry scolding. He had once, unknown 
to Diana, heard her in altercation with Mrs. Greenhalche. 
Ivy Bank, the stale conservatory, and the dying candles 
in the lopsided paper lanterns rushed to his mind. 

On deck, a little later, he saw her — ^thinner, more de- 
cided in gesture, more pronounced in dress, but the same. 
He watched her movements and heard her voice as she 
spoke to a steward. Vaguely he seemed to remember 
how he had known five years ago that just thus would 
she develope. 

Though at first he expected instant detection, he did 
not hide himself. Then he thought again of their en- 
counter in Bond Street less than a week ago. His hope 
of safety, however, soon swung violently in the balance ; 
for her eyes met full with his, and then she turned and 
asked the second officer : who was that tall, distinguished- 
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looking man with a cigar, near the door of the smoking- 
room. Some words he heard ; the rest he guessed. The 
second officer did not know the distinguished-looking 
man. 

" Fm sure I've met him somewhere recently," said 
Miss Greenhalche, speaking with that incisive hardness 
and lack of tone that may be found even in Hampstead, 
and which has long unsuccessfully threatened to give 
London a dialect as distinct and peculiar as Parisian 
French. 

And now it was that Ormsrood had his idea. He 
sought the purser, and with him in ten minutes had 
struck a bargain. It was a bargain by no means easily 
defensible on any ground of ethics, save that of penny 
justice and melodramatic novelette. And in that galley, 
it must be admitted, the Earl of Ormsrood had nothing 
to do. But I narrate, not criticise. 

" No, my lord," said the purser, " we don't have that 
sort — or don't know 'em — ^not first cabin." 

And then he pondered awhile, passing thoughtfully a 
smooth, fat hand over his chin and lips, as if coyly try- 
ing to hide a smile that dawned in twitches of humour. 

" There's a fellow in the second cabin, my lord," he 
went on, after a pause ; *' well dressed — plenty of lug- 
gage, decent manners. I think he might be approached." 

"Why do you think so?" asked Ormsrood. "Any- 
thing wrong with him ? " 

" Not that I know," answered the purser. " But he's 
not overburdened with cash or scruples, I fancy. He 
looks like first cabin, and wouldn't travel second if he'd 
money." 

Whatever he looked like, there was soon little doubt 
which part of the ship Mr. Peter Claff rick preferred. He 
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changed cabins with Ormsrood, and, after some haggling, 
consented also, in consideration of four ten-pound and 
two five-pound notes, to an exchange of names. The 
purser, aware of the grave irregularity of this operation, 
enjoyed, with a relish no less keen for its secrecy, a jest 
which borrowed great part of its brilliance from the rank 
and distinction of its perpetrator. 



CHAPTER IV 
An peter Clafftfcft 

For two days Ormsrood enjoyed the plainer fare and 
the limited promenade of the second class. Then the 
purser sought him out with caution, and spoke with him 
in privacy. 

" Miord," he began. 

" Hush ! " interrupted Ormsrood. 

" Mr. Claff rick, sir," said the purser, correcting him- 
self, ** you're losing all the fun." 

" Fun ? " said Ormsrood. 

" You'll see it, sir, when you come back to us. There's 
a very good berth for you aft, and you'll simply join the 
crowd as a gentleman that has transferred from second 
cabin to first." 

After a little, Ormsrood consented. 

" You'll see some of 'em, sir, crawling to that fellow, 
ready to lick his boots for his title." 

"And the rest?" asked Ormsrood, beginning already 
to dislike the game he had started. 

" Oh, the others are wondering at the difference be- 
tween what they see and what they've read of you, sir," 
answered the purser. " The British aristocracy is at a 
discount just now with the best people in the Aurunga- 
bad's saloon." 

So Ormsrood, in a humour less pleasant than yester- 
day's, paid the difference and went aft to a berth in a 
previously empty stateroom ; and at dinner watched with 

26 
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no little interest the behaviour of the group at the head 
of Captain James Shilliday's table. 

Diana's attack upon the supposed Earl was subtle and 
deliberate. Her initial strategy reminded Ormsrood of 
the days when Hampstead had not ceased to be a relief 
from the dulness of Finsbury Park ; and he began to for- 
give himself a little for his subterfuge. 

Among the other few women were two that Ormsrood 
liked. The one, Miss Muriel Wetherby, was independ- 
ent, severely tailored, abrupt of manner and slangy of 
speech. Her face, of a pleasant, even, olive-toned com- 
plexion, was too long for beauty ; but the fine, dark eyes, 
if they added somewhat to the general equine effect of 
her countenance, invited confidence; while the mouth, 
severe in repose, proved worth provoking into a smile of 
excellent quality. 

The other was a stout, pale Frenchwoman, well dressed, 
and of good manners. Her languor would change to 
sudden vivacity in company that she felt congenial and 
intelligent. Ormsrood spoke French with fluency, and 
Madame Leschesneau, whose English was displeasing 
only to herself, would chatter to him by the hour. She 
introduced him to her husband, a musician of rising repu- 
tation. Ormsrood found his manner to his wife the pink 
of courtesy, his conduct to her neglectful, and his hand- 
ling of the violin a delight beyond the expression of 
words. 

The proximity of Diana Greenhalche he carefully 
avoided, except at such times as she was absorbed in the 
cultivation of his substitute. When, some eight days out, 
the Aurungabad ran into a streak of bad weather, he was 
still on the safe side of personal introduction. 

Heavy seas, grey skies and wet decks held always their 
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own charm and pleasure for Ormsrood — a pleasure which 
was no little enhanced on this occasion by their disabling 
effects on Diana. Miss Wetherby, as good a sailor as 
himself, faced it out on deck and in the saloon. After 
the third day, Armand Leschesneau and his wife made 
feeble resurrection, reclining with rugs and heavy coats 
in sheltered nooks, and nibbling at hard biscuits. Oth- 
ers, by ones and twos, crept out, some furtive as midday 
mice, others pallid and heedless as midnight ghosts. But 
the sun had shone for three days, for three nights the 
moon had gleamed over smoother waters, and the air 
already smelt of the nearing tropic, before Miss Green- 
halche brought on deck her emaciated countenance and 
unweakened will. As for the bogus Earl, the pseudo- 
Claffrick forgot him quite. 

During those fresh and wholesome days. Miss Weth- 
erby proved a congenial companion. With her kind, 
smooth, horse-like face; with the strong, deep eyes of 
changing brown, her muscular energy, her jerky vernacu- 
lar, her firm tread on a deck and the claw-like grip of her 
long white fingers on rope, rail or stanchion, she was for 
four days, which even Captain James Shilliday consented 
to describe as breezy, so pleasant a part of Ormsrood's 
pleasure in the movement and smell of the sea that he 
admitted even to himself that he missed her when she 
vanished for a whole day from his sight. He did not 
care enough to inquire. But he was forced back upon 
himself for a space. And in those days, in spite of the 
desire he had expressed to his mother of being alone, he 
found that his own company bored him. 

He was leaning upon the rail of the main deck. Twice 
had the Aurungabad rolled sidelong into a green, curling 
wave. Twice had he stood to his knees in its water, 
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capped with bubbling foam. Three times had a growl- 
ingly respectful voice, rumbling out of a red face that 
peeped from a peripatetic oilskin mummy, advised him 
to go below, when, 

" They get a grip on me, you know, those waves," said 
a voice almost drowned in the wind, though close at his 
ear. " Give me the silly fancy that I want to gallop over 
them on a good horse." 

Ormsrood turned and saw a pillar of tweed, with Miss 
Wetherby's long nose and well modelled lips and chin 
silhouetted between cap-peak and coat-collar against the 
grey-green distance. 

" Shall I call for horses for two?" he asked, smiling. 
" I wonder what part of fairyland your ride would take 
us to. Would it be some lost Phaeacia, up whose white 
beach we should canter, to be received as Centaurs in the 
pay of Neptune?" 

" Not much," replied Miss Wetherby, with a short 
laugh. "Nothing Greek, please. Too waxy for me. 
No — ^those horses you imagine, in that fine, rolling coun- 
try there, would carry us according to the nature of our 
dreams. Mine would take me to some rocky coast, far 
north, where Odin still ruled — a coast that should be the 
rough and prickly rind of a land of bitter-sweet heroics. 
Yours, perhaps, to an island away down there — an island 
of heavenly air, silver sands, nodding palms; an island 

savagely epicureaii^*''''^'''''^ *^pftly pleasant " and she 

broke off, laughing tt^, 

'" Go on," said Ormsroo 

" You can fill out the picture," answered Miss Weth- 
erby. 

" I wish we had the nags," sighed Ormsrood. 

*' Which road would yours take ? " asked the woman. 
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" That horse would take his own," answered the man. 
" But it'd be away from " 

"Out of this silly, jog-trot, round-and-round world? 
Yes, you bet it would," she said, in explanatory agree- 
ment. 

" You can't get 'em at Tattersall's," he said. 

She looked round and up at him quickly. 

" No, Mr. Gaff rick," she replied, " you can't. But the 
breed exists. I've seen a man mounted on one — ^girls, 
too— that didn't know it was anything better than a park 
hack under them." 

" Fate? " asked Ormsrood. 

" I don't know what that is," said Miss Wetherby. 
" But I know jolly well what I mean." 

"Am I thus mystically mounted?" 

" You never know your luck," was all the answer he 
got. 

After a pause and another swooping dive toward the 
racing waves, during which they seemed to hang face 
downward over the green treachery they had so child- 
ishly treated in their talk, 

"I don't know you to-day. Miss Wetherby," said 
Ormsrood. "A day's absence, and you turn poet. 
Why?" 

"Why absent? Miss Greenhalche is bad. Poet? 
Reaction from a big dose of commonplace." 

"You've been nursing her, then?" 

"Well," said Miss Wetherby, apologetically, "yester- 
day her maid was clean tuckered out — worse than the 
faded beauty herself. They always are. That's why 
I chucked travelling with one. Hospital work's a bean- 
feast to nursing one's own maid half round the world." 

" If there was a man near to take it on," exclaimed 
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Ormsrood, " Fd lay any odds you've been nursing the 
maid as well as Diana." 

"How d'you know her name's Diana?" asked Miss 
Wetherby, with a quick gleam upward of her brown 
eyes that Ormsrood noted with mixed apprehension and 
amusement. 

" I didn't come aboard yesterday," he said ; and he did 
it so well that the answer took him by surprise. 

" That's what I thought," said Miss Wetherby. 

Ormsrood changed the subject. 

" So you've been nursing her," he said. 

"Yes." 

" You're a good sort," he continued. 

"Thanks. I believe," she answered, "that is about 
the best that is said of me." 

" It is merely the most that I ventured to say," Orms- 
rood explained. " But I can't withdraw the expres- 
sion." 

" Please don't," she replied, smiling. " I like it." 

" I wonder," remarked Ormsrood, after a lurching 
pause, during which he just escaped a third wetting — " I 
wonder whether that bunch of affectation has any grati- 
tude in her." 

Miss Wetherby laughed. 

" Rather ! " she cried. " That's the worst of it. She's 
going to be my dearest friend when she's well. Good 
Lord!" 

" Blow winds, come wrack " quoted her com- 
panion. 

"What's she here for?" asked Miss Wetherby sud- 
denly. " She's not interested in Australia. Beyond a 
nebulous uncle, she has no people there. She doesn't like 
th^ s^a. She's nev^r ill off it. She puzzles m^," 
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" Fm afraid I can't help you," said Ormsrood. 

" Is it a consolation race," asked Miss Wetherby, " or 
a sort of selling handicap, or what? " 

Ormsrood shook his head vaguely. 

"That Lord Ormsrood," she went on, "she's honey 
and nuts on. But he doesn't strike me as a great prize, 
even in a consolation race. I've known a titled bounder 
or two, but he's a new brand." 

" I've hardly spoken to him," said Ormsrood. 

And, indeed, since their bargain, in striking which the 
purser had done most of the talking, he had not said two 
words to Mr. Peter Claffrick. Yet Miss Wetherby's 
grave face and honest eyes made him feel himself a 
liar. 

" Diana the huntress," continued Miss Wetherby, " is 
a connoisseur in beards." 

Ormsrood 's shaven face flushed a little. Miss Weth- 
erby was a woman, and it is therefore possible that she 
knew this ; but she did not look at him. 

" Beards ? " said Ormsrood. 

" Beards," said Miss Wetherby. " She has read Sher- 
lock Holmes. I have read Edgar Allan Poe and Emile 
Gaboriau. We're both interested in disguises. She be- 
lieves a girl can kiss a man without knowing that his mous- 
tache cleaves to him by spirit-gum instead of by nature. 
That is because she has only tried Nature — in mous- 
taches. I believe that a moustache affixed will disguise 
a man to his undoing; that a moustache grown will 
change his face in a measure, hiding something you 
know. And I believe that a moustache removed — still 
more a beard — ^will disguise him most of all ; for the re- 
moval will show things that even the keen-eyed huntress 
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"What made us talk of beards?" asked Ormsrood, 
lazily. 

"You did," answered Miss Wetherby. 

Ormsrood turned and looked at her. 

" Has she found me out? " he asked. 

Miss Wetherby laughed. 

" Not she — ^she doesn't look at you," she replied. 

"But you have?" 

" Yes, my lord Ormsrood," she answered — " at least, I 
guessed. I wonder you aren't ashamed of yourself." 

" You needn't wonder," said Ormsrood. " I am." 

" Why did you do it? " she asked. 

As well as he could without speaking ill of the Green- 
halches, he told her. 

" And you see I can't undo it now, without looking a 
fool," he added in conclusion — " not till the voyage is 
over. Only we mustn't let the girl get into a tangle with 
that silly scamp." 

" You're trying to make me an accomplice," said Miss 
Wetherby. "Very well. I'll let you know if there's 
any danger, and you can frighten Mr. — Mr. " 

"Mr. Peter Claffrick," said Ormsrood. "I'll warn 
him, anyhow, when I get a chance." 

Miss Diana Greenhalche was not altogether so foolish 
as she appeared in Ormsrood's eyes. Although, with 
his shaven face and its scar, the apparent addition of ten 
years to his age and the altered carriage of his person, 
she had failed to recognise Ormsrood as Tommy Brans- 
peth, she would probably have done so in time, had not 
the older memory been sunk in and obliterated by a more 
recent. When she first saw him on board the Aurunga- 
bad, she immediately remembered what she herself de- 
$Qrib^4 a^ h^r " running almost into th^ i^rm$ of ^ mpst 
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distinguished, military-looking man in the doorway of a 
shop in Bond Street." 

Her mind, moreover, was much taken up with a very 
serious problem. Neither in manner nor appearance had 
she fault to find with the man presented to her as Lord 
Ormsrood. But not for a moment did she think him 
the Tommy Branspeth that she had once forced to hold 
her in his arms. She went over in her mind what she 
had read in the newspapers about the new earl. Had she 
all these years been mistaken in supposing that her Tommy 
was the Tommy? Or was this an impostor? These 
things would she find out, keeping such heart as re- 
mained to her, after years of detrition in the conservatory 
at Ivy Bank, free for advantageous transfer when they 
should be known. Meantime, she was not ill pleased to 
find this pleasant, heavy-moustached and titled stranger 
ready enough, with a little encouragement, to make love 
to her all day long. 

The sea growing smoother, she spent three days of re- 
covery below, too wise to prejudice the chances of the 
situation by leaden eye, greeny-white complexion and hol- 
low cheeks. The worst of this seclusion fell upon Sarah 
Gibbs, who, her own accomplished, devoted herself to the 
recovery of her mistress with solicitude unwonted, hop- 
ing thus at least to shorten the sickly captivity. On the 
day preceding her reappearance, Diana was in a mood 
less exacting than was usual with her, and allowed her 
maid ten minutes of liberty. Among Sarah's many vir- 
tues the pleasantest, perhaps, was her love of fresh air. 
Hastening up the companion, she strode through the 
windward doorway to the deck. At the rail, a little aft 
of the companion, looking out over the sea and talking, 
was a group of thre^^ — Miss Wetherby, the ship's doctor, 
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and OrmsrcMDd. Coming towards the door she was leav- 
ing, Sarah encountered a pale-faced man with a heavy, 
dark moustache. 

She drew herself erect with a shudder. Ormsrood and 
Dr. Seagrave, turning slightly at the moment, became 
aware that something had happened. That words were 
spoken between the two they could both see and hear — 
words sudden, few and abrupt. But the words them- 
selves they could not distinguish. The man descended 
the companion, having but just checked his foot in speak- 
ing with the servant. But the servant for a moment 
stood rigid, with eyes cast upward and lips moving in 
protest to heaven. Then she continued her walk, and 
passed the two men and the woman without appearance 
of seeing them. And on her high cheek-bones there was 
an ugly, dull-red flush. 

"What was that?" asked Ormsrood, languidly curi- 
ous. 

*' I don't know. He annoyed the woman somehow, I 
suppose," answered Seagrave. 

"Who is it?" asked Ormsrood. 

" He's our blessed, belted earl. Lord Ormsrood — and, 
if you ask me, rather an outsider, at that," said Sea- 
grave. 

" Yes, I know him. But the woman? " 

" Miss Greenhalche's maid. It looked odd. I sup- 
pose he's like the chaps in the old comedies— does his 
love-making through the Abigail." 

"The Abigail didn't like it, anyhow," replied Orms- 
rood, and forgot the incident till later events recalled it 
to his mind. 

Next day the temporary Lord Ormsrood gave his arm 
to Miss Greenhalche and tenderly piloted her to a chair 
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on deck. Sarah Gibbs, bearing in her arms a bundle of 
pillows and wraps, and on her face an expression blended 
of indignation and martyrdom, made a forbidding ad- 
vanced guard. She seemed to clear the decks before her 
as she headed the procession of three — a spike-team, said 
Miss Wetherby. Miss Greenhalche enjoyed a progress 
that she felt to be nearly royal. " Quite regal " she would 
have called it in that curious receptacle, her mind, but 
for faintly recurring uncertainty as to the reality of the 
earldom that supported her studiously feeble steps, and 
the doubt she had of the existence of two Branspeths 
that were both Tommy. 

Tommy or not, he was well at his ease, and had an 
armful of novels and magazines, a silver flask and cup, a 
bottle of smelling-salts, even, at her service. He told her 
that she was as lovely as ever. On coy pressure, he ad- 
mitted that he thought her even more beautiful than 
when she disappeared from public sight. Admitted, too, 
that he also had felt the effects of the weather — ^was, in- 
deed, a wretched sailor, and could sympathise with her 
suffering. He feared, in further admission, that the sea 
had made a change in his personal appearance sadly dif- 
ferent from that it had effected in hers. 

By this time the sun, admiration, and a mint julep, 
compounded in the bar with his assistance and brought 
and urged by his lordship in person, had rendered her en- 
thusiastic and a little reckless. 

" Oh, my lord," she cried, " I think you are handsomer 
than ever." 

Then she gasped and fluttered a little. 

"Oh, what have I said?" she murmured, much 
^ibashed. " I mean, it has given you such an interesting 
pallor." 



CHAPTER V 
Btmand Xeecbeeneau 

Ormsrcmdd's chief entertainment in these days was 
certainly the conversation of Miss Wetherby. But it 
was not long before he discovered that he had no mo- 
nopoly in this one field of amusement. A ship's doctor 
is not a person usually of much account. In the eyes of 
most people on the Aurungabad Seagrave was just " the 
doctor" — ^no more and no less. But Ormsrood very 
soon liked the man, and welcomed him as a partner in 
Miss Wetherby's society; and, after awhile, when he 
perceived that the doctor's interest in the woman was 
stronger than his own, would often leave them alone for 
at least a part of Seagrave's leisure. Whether it was 
apparent to Miss Wetherby, Ormsrood could not tell; 
but to him it was soon plain that while she had drifted 
thoughtlessly into friendship for this large, gentle, 
melancholy man, Seagrave had rapidly reached a con- 
dition of dog-like devotion. His eye, which had some- 
thing of the sailor's far-off keenness in its gaze, would 
search deck or saloon for the erect, well tailored figure. 
And his face, of habitual and unaffected sadness, would 
tell his tale at once to the watcher, when the eyes found 
what they sought. 

Some days after they left Capetown, 

" The man has a history, don't you think? " Ormsrood 
asked of Miss Wetherby. 

37 
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" Who hasn't ? " she replied. " History's common 
enough. It's the historians that are a job to find." 

" He'll tell it you, if you ask," said Ormsrood. 

" He'd try," she answered. " But could he? IVe read 
autobiographies." 

"The audience is more than the tale, I suppose, to 
many men," said Ormsrood, reflectively. 

In the last fortnight, indeed, he had become contempla- 
tive in sheer self-defence. And through all his reflec- 
tions, spoken to others or merely revolving in his mind, 
there ran a curious undercurrent of expectation — 
of what, he knew not. Something was coming — that 
was all. 

He would catch at this thing, half thought, half senti- 
ment, and it would elude him. Now and again he 
would have it almost in his grasp, only to be left with 
nothing more definite than a memory of grey skies, long 
foam-crested rollers; and the vision, fancy, or dream of a 
great horse and its rider which outran the wind in that 
footless country, seeking the islands of the blest. 

The doctor joining them, after a little Ormsrood left 
him with Miss Wetherby, and, wandering aimless into 
the smoking-room, found M. Armand Leschesneau sit- 
ting alone in a corner, tenderly fingering the strings of 
the violin that lay across his knee. Though he heard no 
words, Ormsrood could see the Frenchman's lips, as they 
hung over his idol of wood and catgut, moving to the 
shape of endearments such as mothers will use to their 
babies. Becoming aware of intrusion, he laid the in- 
strument tenderly in its case, and, too polite to close it 
abruptly, let his hand linger upon the edge of the lid as 
he turned his eyes upward to the newcomer. Eyes of 
intense darkness they were, with a light in them seldom 
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seen except when his fiddle was in his hand ; eyes set in a 
pale face, that was itself framed with a short, jet-black 
beard, parted and brushed asunder from the middle of the 
chin. 

Ormsrood proposed to him a deck tramp before dinner. 
The gleam died from the Frenchman's eye as he closed 
and locked his fiddle-case, and politely accepted the in- 
vitation. 

" When I have locked her safe in my trunk, Mr. Qaf- 
frick," he said, " then will I come." 

In three minutes he returned, carrying in place of the 
fiddle-case a heavy, silver-knobbed malacca cane, of rather 
unusual length. It was this peculiarity of carrying a 
stick on board ship that had first attracted Ormsrood's 
attention to the man. As they paced to and fro, from 
port to starboard, starboard to port, on the upper deck, 
whence they could look down upon the steerage passen- 
gers, gathered in little groups smoking and playing cards 
on the hatches of the main deck below, 

" I never see you, M. Leschesneau," said Ormsrood, 
" without either your violin or your malacca. Yet you 
seldom play to us, and you don't use the stick in walk- 
mg. 

" It is habit, Mr. Claff rick — ^but mere habit," replied 
Leschesneau, languidly. " My two best friends are my 
— my stick and my fiddle. There is in each more than 
without my knowledge will come out, and one or other 
I must have always with me. I cannot think if I am 
alone." Then, after a half turn taken in silence, " This 
is a voyage very sad— dull, I would say," he remarked. 
" I have made many voyages, but none with so small a 
company — ^nor so disinteresting." 

" Not very lively," admitted Ormsrood, " but the sea 
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is always good. And then I came to avoid company/* 
he added. 

" Ah ! " said the other. " You have at least your wish." 

" Scarcely/' replied Ormsrood, " with Madame Le- 
schesneau and yourself on board — ^to say nothing of Miss 
Wetherby and the doctor." 

"Ah, yes. She is clever — even original/' said the 
Frenchman; then added in a tone of profound melan- 
choly : " Mais quelle figure I c'est une vraie tete de 
jument ! " 

** I begin to understand what you mean by company/' 
said Ormsrood. 

" Moreover, nothing happens here in this sea — ^this 
ship," continued Leschesneau. 

" What is the matter with you ? " asked Ormsrood, be- 
ginning to be interested. " Can't you live without ship- 
wrecks, fires, mutinies, and beautiful women?" 

" I cannot live much, my friend," the Frenchman an- 
swered with bitterness, " when I cannot work." 

"Can't play the fiddle, d'you mean," said Ormsrood, 
"without alarums and excursions and Helens — or is it 
Phryne you want ? " 

" Play the f eedle ? " cried Leschesneau, almost snort- 
ing with contempt. " That is play, not work. That is 
only what makes a little money to eat — to clothe madame. 
My work? It is to think music. And, with me, music 
thought is music made. To write it down is only labour — 
easy labour, if it take me days and nights sleepless till it 
is written." 

" I see," said Ormsrood. 

" See I Indeed, mon ami," replied the enthusiast, " that 
is just what you do not. See? No one sees but Ar- 
mand Leschesneau, and Armand only sometimes. And 
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when Armand," he went on, thumping his chest — " when 
Armand has seen and spoken, the others — ^pah! — they 
may hear, but they do not see. They will call the agony 
of my soul, these English other ones — ^they will call it a 
pretty tune! If we should now see Aphrodite rise frcxn 
those waves, my friend — ^Aphrodite all cream and roses, 
ambrosial hair and passion-haunted, holy eyes — ^you 
would know you had seen beauty and perhaps hold the 
vision secret and sacred in your heart — z, possession for 
ever, even in that clean, narrow, blunt English mind of 
yours. But you should never know it as I would know 
it when I had made a great music of it. Then it would 
be mine, and I would give the music to you all," he said, 
spreading his arms wide. " And you would listen, easy, 
content, and comfortable with dinner, and again say it 
was * rather nice,' or * pretty decent ' ; and did it mean 
a summer shower, or perhaps a goddam snowstorm? 
Ah, but Paphos is further from us than the Mediterra- 
nean, and it is months enough to make many years since 
Armand " — again his breast was belaboured — " since Ar- 
mand here has thought music. Things happen not — 
neither tragedy nor comedy — faces come not. It is a 
dull British steamer, and Ocean is as prosaic and per- 
fidious as our people of the boulevard sometimes call your 
country." 

Ormsrood said nothing. There was a comic side to 
it. He could have laughed, but he listened instead. 

" For six months — long ago — I tried absinthe," said 
Leschesneau. 

" How did it work ? " asked Ormsrood. 

'* U excitation — the exaltation was sublime. I would 
write it down— make my fiddle sing me the songs. When 
I was too drunk to write, I had a friend to write from the 
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glory that my fiddle would speak. And then, next day, 
it was the drone and rattle of the tom-toms. And — ^will 
you know the worst, Qaffrick? " 

" Go on," said Ormsrood. 

" I could not blame the friend that wrote and drank 
only wine — I could not say he had not written," said 
Leschesneau. " For some thread of memory, which ab- 
sinthe had not touched, would tell me it was the same — 
that only I was different. Bah I " he cried. ** Will you 
guess why I came upon this ship — this Aurungabad — this 
cargo-carrying, oil-smelling omnibus of the sea?" 

To lead the man on, Ormsrood hazarded a dull ques- 
tion. 

" Did you think her rotten because she is old, and fore- 
see an oratorio at the price of a shipwreck?" he asked. 
" Or had you heard there was to be a woman on 
board?" 

" I heard there was gold, my friend," replied Le- 
schesneau, lowering his voice. " And to me there came 
in that moment a thought of the most foolish. Though 
buccaneers are extinct as the megatherium, the auri sacra 
fames is eternal," he explained, leaning upon the rail that 
spanned and bounded the upper deck, and looking down 
on the card-players below, *' and I was hopeful enough — 
childish enough, as to fancy that something might hap- 
pen, and music result." Then, after a short silence 
broken only by the dinner-gong, " I have never before," 
he said, " seen so few women in the steerage of an Aus- 
tralian liner." 

" I don't see any," said Ormsrood. 

" There are three," said Leschesneau ; and they went 
down to dinner. 

When it was eaten, the Frenchman, amongst the most 
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abstemious of men, in spite, or, it may be, in consequence 
of that absinthe episode in his career, condescended to a 
liqueur in the smoking-room. 

Cigarette alight, " I would not have you think, Mr. 
Claff rick," he said, with a manner more congenial for his 
dinner, " that I am of those who hold foolishly that music 
can be in any definite sense a vehicle of thought. I behold 
— I think — I feel ; and all my feeling — all my sentiment I 
put into music. You shall hear the music — ^you shall feel 
— perhaps feel some likeness of my feeling. If you and I 
were made in one pattern, you should then work back 
through my thought, even to the reconstructed image. 
But, alas! it is not so. No — ^there is but one Armand 
Leschesneau in the world." 

"And the violin is his prophet, eh?" asked Orms- 
rood, expressing the mixture of his amusement and 
interest in a very kindly laugh. " If so, I am a true 
believer." 

And then the doctor came in and sat beside Ormsrood. 
The Frenchman, being in a good humour, was easily per- 
suaded to fetch his violin. As he left them, Ormsrood 
turned to Seagrave. 

"What's the matter, doctor?" he said. "You're as 
white as your shirt." 

"There's some sickness in the steerage," the doctor 
replied. " I've had a day's work for once. It was worse 
than sickness this afternoon, though," he added. 

" I heard there was a fight," said Ormsrood. 

" A quarrel over cards," said Seagrave. " One of 'em 
got a knife in him, and a pretty bad hole it made. I've 
had no one to help me, and I've been hanging on to his 
worthless life for five hours." 

"Will he die?" 
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" Probably not," answered Seagrave. " I've done my 
best, and I'm afraid I don't much care. He would have 
died, if we hadn't been able to drag him aft to an empty 
bunk." 

"Why?" asked Ormsrood. 

" They'd have let him die — pulled the dressings off, and 
said he did it himself, I believe — anything. There was a 
very decent fellow from the second cabin that seemed anx- 
ious about the wounded man, and gave me the tip not to 
leave him with his pals. Seems to have overheard some 
of their talk. I never saw such a steerage gang aboard 
ship before, Claffrick," said the doctor, seriously. " I've 
seen specimens, but never the whole crowd. They all 
know each other, too, and I'd bet my life some of them 
are sailors. That knifing business, now — ^twenty men 
must have seen it done, but Shilliday can't get a bit of 
evidence. I know who did it. There's only one Nea- 
politan amongst them. I've seen the wound, and I know 
where the knife and the hand that used it came from. I 
saw the man's face, too." 

"Well?" said Ormsrood. 

" Alibi. Six swore he'd been in his berth since morn- 
ing. The old man's a bit worried — less by the knifing 
than by the crowd he's got down there. But even he 
don't see yet what I see, Claffrick." 

"What is that?" 

" They must be there for something," Seagrave began ; 
but was interrupted by the entrance of Leschesneau with 
his violin. 

The only Armand played to them till the music 
brought a little crowd into the smoking-room and about 
its door. At the end of all the player turned his head 
with a smile of faint yet significant humour upon Orms- 
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rood, and played once more. And, when he had done, 
Ormsrood went to his berth expecting to dream of 
Cytherea, shaking salt water from long, veiling tresses 
newly aware of the freshness of the wind and the heat of 
the sun. 



CHAPTER VI 
At* £udene Xupue 

Tragedy of old was held incomplete without its flash 
of comedy. From the miracle-play to modern illiterate 
melodrama the horse-laugh of so-called comic relief has 
been as necessary as it has seemed redundant. And 
sometimes this relief has deserved its thanks, not only 
for its respite to feelings nigh drenched in sorrow or 
whelmed in circumstantial catastrophe, but also for 
its skilful aid in furthering the main scheme of the 
writer. 

But if tragedy has taken help from comedy ; if comedy 
has been held a necessary interlude in the succession of 
melodramatic episode, the comedy, whether of life or .of 
the stage, will be found not seldom to hinge itself upon a 
pivot of tragic incident. In life, when recognised, this 
intrusion or dependence is accepted as fact. In art it is 
apt, from the innate optimism of gallery and pit, to be 
resented, and is therefore by the artist suppressed or 
avoided with all the skill of his technique. 

For in comedy you may fool your villain even to the 
dregs of humiliation, but you must not kill him on the 
stage. 

Here is little or no pretence to skill, but some recog- 
nition of the skill of others, some regard to the feelings 
of a reader otherwise attuned, as well as desire after 
truthful narration of extraordinary if accredited events. 
Therefore, although the Aurungabad is a real, material 
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steamship — although it was indeed no painted ocean upon 
which she steamed, no gas-heated atmosphere that she 
stained with her long, low-lying, gradually fading trail 
of smoke, the liberty will yet be taken of dealing with 
her single misfortune in a method almost perfunctory. 
The artist has his liberty before he is arraigned — ^has 
been known to retain it unto licence even after con- 
demnation. And is it not always in the jury's power to 
dismiss and damn in a word — in that single word that 
shall pronounce him not guilty, because he is no artist at 
all? 

Thomas, sixteenth Earl of Ormsrood, went to his berth, 
and closed his eyes and slept. His ears were full of 
music that, while he waked, had succeeded in suggesting 
Leschesneau's sacred but unseen vision of the afternoon. 
Whether his dreams, however, were in accord with his 
last waking thoughts is unknown, for the manner of his 
awakening at once banished their memory. 

Ormsrood scrambled suddenly from his berth, broad 
awake, with a clear belief that he had heard the report 
of firearms and a cry for help. He pulled jacket and 
trousers over his pyjamas, jammed his feet into his deck 
shoes, snatched his loaded revolver from his hand-bag, 
dropped it into his right-hand pocket, and darted into the 
gangway that led between the long parallel rows of state- 
rooms through the saloon to the companion-way. The 
Aurungabad's first-class accommodation was not large, 
but it was nevertheless far in excess of her present num- 
ber of passengers. 

As he gained the gangway from the little side passage 
that led to his stateroom door, he saw that its only illumi- 
nation was the oil-lamps that burned every night here 
and there behind thick, ribbed glass after th^ dectric 
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light was cut off. This light, however, was sufficient 
to show him at once some five or six grim figures mount- 
ing guard in the gangway. And he noted as he hurried 
toward the saloon that these men were so placed as to 
command the doors of the occupied staterooms. 

He remembered Seagrave's vague apprehensions, and 
guessed at once something of the truth. 

The third sentry he recognised both by his face and 
clothes as a seaman of the ship's crew. He stopped in 
front of the man. 

" What's the matter? " he asked. 

" Can't say, sir," answered the sailor ; " but Captain 
Shilliday wants to see you on deck." 

" Me ? " exclaimed Ormsrood. 

"All the gentlemen, sir," said the sailor; and Orms- 
rood felt rather than heard an undercurrent of insolence 
in the man's tone and manner. He could, however, 
think of nothing better to do than to go on deck. To 
reach it he had to pass more of these unpleasing sentries, 
each with some kind of weapon in his hand, all silent and 
alert as under rigid discipline. 

On the after part of the main deck, clearly defined in 
the glorious starlight, he perceived a group of seamen 
and passengers, two of whom were leaning over a figure 
stretched helpless on the planks, while a third was on his 
knees beside it. Drawing close, 

" What's the matter ? " he asked in strong, even tones 
of authority. 

Seagrave looked up from the injured man at whose 
side he knelt. 

" Murder," he growled, " or next door to it. Piracy, 
or worse." 

"Wbp's hurt?" ^sk^d Ormsrood. 
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Seagrave did not answer, but a man with his back to 
the newcomer suddenly wheeled and faced him. 

" I will tell you all about the affair, Mr. Claffrick;," he 
said; and his voice struck Ormsrood as no less gentle 
than his accent was refined. As well as he could tell by 
the starlight and the pale, yellow gleam of a lantern, this 
man was a gentleman. He saw a clear-cut, clean-shaven 
face, a well made suit of light tweed, well shaped shoes, 
and a soft hat so worn as to suggest neither the boor nor 
the rake. Yet Ormsrood knew instinctively and at once 
that he had to do with a criminal. 

"Why should you tell me?" he asked quietly. "I 
haven't seen you before." 

" Possibly not. I have seen more than have seen me. 
And two hours ago, before I came aft, I had a shave and 
a change of clothes," said the stranger. " Why should 
I tell you, Mr. Claffrick? Just because the affair is my 
affair, and because I think you and I may understand 
each other, even if we fail to agree." 

" I daresay," replied Ormsrood. " Criminals are al- 
ways easier to understand than they imagine. And I 
begin to suppose that you are a very pretty sort of ras- 
cal, Mr. — what is it? A name is useful, even to a 
thief." 

"I have so many," said the other, with a smile almost 
apologetic. " Still, you are right, no doubt. A name is 
useful as an aid to punctuation, and does no harm other- 
wise, if properly selected. I will be known as Lupus — 
Eugene Lupus, some time of Paving-stone Court, Prim- 
rose Way. And I want you to know, moreover, that 
the everlasting bonfire at the end of it will be pretty hard 
pushed as a variety show by the temporary hell I shall 
ynak^ pf this ship, if I am not helped by you and others 
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to restrict the evil consequences of my primeval preda- 
tory instincts." 

" Please tell me plainly what you are driving at," said 
Ormsrood. 

" I will/' said Mr. Lupus. " Come over here." 

And he led the way to the starboard rail. 

Out of earshot of the group gathered about the in- 
jured man, Ormsrood spoke first. 

" You've been a gentleman," he said. 

" Yes," replied Mr. Lupus ; " and shall be again. At 
least, I see a very decent prospect of it at last. At pres- 
ent I'm a very remarkable criminal. I read somewhere 
lately, in a magazine or a story-book, of a Napoleon of 
crime that arranged and bossed the murders, robberies 
and blackmailings of half the world. He was lucky, I 
suppose. They say a great general is known by the in- 
struments he chooses. But you can't make bricks with- 
out straw, nor Charles Peace out of a boozing Bermond- 
sey burglar. I believe, with Lombroso, that criminals 
are mostly lunatics. If they weren't, I'd be the richest 
man in the world." 

"Meantime ?" said Ormsrood, feeling for his 

cigar-case, and appearing a little bored. 

Mr. Lupus was perhaps piqued. 

" Meantime," he said, with a touch of sharpness, " you 
will oblige me by taking your left hand from your 
pocket." 

Ormsrood fetched out the cigar-case. 

" Don't get worried," he said, and bit off the end of 
the cigar he had chosen. " If I'd thought it the best 
thing for me, you'd have been dead two minutes ago. 
Well?" 

" The man that lies there," said Mr. Lupus, pointing 
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toward the group they had left, " is the late master of 
this ship." 

Ormsrood was humouring the flame of a match. He 
knew the man had reached a point where he desired re- 
sponse, so waited till his cigar was well alight. 

" And you, I suppose," he said at last, " now command 
the Aurungahad," 

" Exactly," said Mr. Lupus. "May I ask you for a 
cigar? They are better than mine, I think." 

Ormsrood handed him the case, and Mr. Lupus helped 
himself. 

"And a light?" he added, courteously. 

Ormsrood offered his match-box. 

" I always prefer to light from tobacco, if possible," 
said Mr. Lupus. Ormsrood handed him his lighted 
cigar. Mr. Lupus delicately and carefully lit his own, 
and handed back the other. Ormsrood tossed it into the 
sea, took another cigar from his case, and lit it with a 
match. 

Mr. Lupus caught his breath a little, as if he would 
have spoken, but checked himself. 

"Yes?" said Ormsrood, interrogatively. 

"Why did you do that?" asked Mr. Lupus. 

" I'm a little particular," said Ormsrood. 

"What was wrong with it?" asked Mr. Lupus. 

" You," replied Ormsrood, " should know better than 
I." 

" I suppose I can't resent it," said Mr. Lupus. 

" I don't see what possible good it could do you if 
you did," Ormsrood answered. 

" It was an accident that poor Shilliday got hurt," said 
the other, returning to business. And the listener no- 
ticed that he spoke with somewhat less assurance than 
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before. " He actually wanted to make trouble — to fight ; 
and one of my fellows there hit him over the head. If 
he dies, of course I shall regret it. I always prefer a 
tidy job.'* Then, resuming his former tone of polite 
superiority, " I've chosen you to arrange things with, 
•Mr. Claffrick,'* he went on, "because you seem to be 
about the only man on board outside my people. I'll 
put the whole matter in a nutshell for you." 

"That," said Ormsrood, "is what I'm waiting for." 

" The Aurungahad," said Mr. Lupus, " carries sixty- 
five steerage : fifty of them are mine, and three of the re- 
mainder are women, and five are children; that leaves 
seven for you. Seventy seamen: forty-five are mine. 
Forty firemen: twenty-five are mine. Second-class pas- 
sengers, fifteen: seven of them are men, three mine. 
First-class, thirty : ten of 'em men, all yours ; and if they 
were all of your sort, Mr. aaflFrick, I'd have dropped 
this job like a hot coal. Then there are the six stewards, 
three of them mine. Finally, six officers, yours; but 
from these you must subtract the captain, unfortunately 
disabled, and the poor fellow in the captain's cabin." 

" Who is that? " asked Ormsrood. 

" Second mate ; Drexel, I think his name is. If you've 
kept count, you will see that we are almost double your 
numbers. Moreover, we are organised, and have all the 
arms." 

" Have you ? " said Ormsrood. " And what has hap- 
pened to Mr. Drexel?" 

" Shilliday, it appears," replied Mr. Lupus, " had his 
suspicions. So, last night, when he came on deck, he 
left Drexel in his cabin to mount guard over his log and 
nautical instruments, and the dozen or so of Martini 
carbines he keeps there with their ammunition. An old- 
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fashioned weapon, Mr. ClafFrick, of no great range, but 
accurate enough at short distances, and of great stopping 
power. So you see we had to commence operations in 
the captain's cabin. And silence was essential to suc- 
cess. The log, the instruments, the rifles and the car- 
tridges are ours." 

" And Drexel ? " asked Ormsrood. 

" Poor Drexel ! " murmured Mr. Lupus. " I'm afraid 
he is even more silent than the men who made him so." 

Ormsrood said nothing. 

"The ship, then, you must admit,'* Mr. Lupus con- 
tinued after a slight pause, " is unquestionably in my 
power. I shall be quite frank with you, however. 
There are two things that are likely to inconvenience 
me — ^which may possibly render my position of respon- 
sibility not a little distressing. The first is the situation 
of the unfortunate passengers, who have no interest at all 
in the question at issue; and the second is the lack of a 
competent engineer attached to my interest." 

" Rather a serious flaw in your organisation, Fm 
afraid," said Ormsrood. 

" No, Mr. Claffrick," replied the other. " My plans 
are right enough. Lombroso, as I have said, can alone 
explain the absence from the minds of ordinary criminals 
of that sense of proportion which is so essential to suc- 
cess. My engineer, a very able fellow, I believe, at his 
trade, knowing that three-quarters of a million are at 
stake, must get himself into a quarrel yesterday after- 
noon over a game of cards. The sum in dispute was 
three and fourpence, and the result a knife between the 
ribs. The Neapolitan will be shot when the sun is up — 
a useful example, and no loss to me." 

" Why are you telling me all this ? " asked Ormsrood. 
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" You will see directly," said Mr. Lupus. " From the 
log I know our position at the moment. Already we have 
changed the Aurungabad's course. I have a rendezvous 
to keep at a point lying well away from the beaten track 
of the ocean, and to reach it will take me some ten days. 
If I dropped you and your friends in some of our boats 
here, you are right in the track of the great steamers, and 
would doubtless be picked up before long — ^too soon, 
most likely, for my comfort. I don't want a King's ship 
on my heels just now. So I have determined to enjoy 
your company for another week at least; when, if my 
calculations and my seamanship do not prove at fault, 
I shall be able to set you all adrift in comfortable prox- 
imity to land, and run on to my rendezvous with an easy 
mind. Where that land is, and what my course will 
be, there is no need to tell you. But these extraordinary 
precautions for the safety of yourself and your fellow-, 
passengers will be quite impossible for me to carry out 
without your assistance, Mr. Claffrick." 

" What do you want me to do ? " asked Ormsrood. 

" Oh, nothing discreditable, I assure you," said Mr. 
Lupus. " I understand your position and your feelings. 
You would much rather take it fighting than have to 
compromise with a scoundrel like me — and certainly you 
will not accept any compromise that you feel unworthy 
of you." 

" Just so," said Ormsrood. 

" Well," continued Mr. Lupus, " I want you to per- 
suade your fellow-passengers to submit quietly to the in- 
evitable. If they do, I will protect them as long as I 
can. 

" As long as you can ? " exclaimed Ormsrood. 

" I am* supreme at present," explained Mr. Lupus ; 
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" and the absolute submission of the passengers and the 
rest of the crew will increase my prestige with my own 
people, and so indirectly benefit yours. I hope to pre- 
serve my authority till the business is finished; but I've 
too much experience to bet on it. Secondly, I want you 
to explain the situation to Vasling, the chief engineer. 
Make him see that it is not only his own interest to run 
the engines for me, but the interest of every innocent soul 
on board. If he plays a straight game with me, I'll see 
he doesn't suffer." 

" And if I refuse ? " said Ormsrood. 

" My crew might get out of hand, you know," replied 
Mr. Lupus, and smiled for the first time. 

The dawn was breaking; Ormsrood saw the smile, and 
shuddered — not for himself. 

" And if Vasling will not consent? " he asked. 

" I shall throw him to the sharks," said Mr. Lupus. 
" Is it yes or no?" 

"As long as we are on board, we have the same 
liberty and attention as before?" asked Ormsrood. 

" As far as I can secure it for you — ^yes," said Mr. 
Lupus ; " if I have the passengers' promise through you 
to attempt nothing against me." 

" Very well," said Ormsrood. " I will do what I 
can. 

Ormsrood was as good as his word, and his word pre- 
vailed equally with passengers and engineer. The pas- 
sengers made the greater fuss, but gave less trouble. 
Vasling, the engineer, needed the more delicate handling. 
They had only their safety to consider and their comfort 
to grumble over. He was punctilious of his professional 
honour, and mournful over his engines. 

" To think, sir," he said, laying his oily hand on a 
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gleaming polished rod — " to think of these old engines, 
among the very best of their type and date, coming down 
to doing the orders of a pirate ! No, sir, Tm damned if 
I will!'' 

Ormsrood lit a cigar, and offered his case to the man 
whose anger pleased him. 

** What will you do, then ? " he asked, seating himself 
on the cleanest fixture he could find. 

" Play hell with the engines. Those," he said, point- 
ing to a dozen or so of half-naked figures in the distance, 
whose sweating bodies shone luridly in the glow of the 
fires they were tending — "those at least are my boys. 
I've known all along something was coming, from the 
crowd I had to work with; so now I know my friends 
and they know me; I've got 'em all in one watch. Look 
here, sir. You can stay and see it, if you like. We'll 
fix that door, hold a hose ready to pour boiling hell on that 
little iron stair ; we'll slow down and stop her, uncouple 
that rod there, and hold the pieces ready to heave into one 
of the furnaces. Then I'll yell up the tube that I'll boil 
'em alive if they come down — that we'll open the sea- 
cocks if they press us too hard, and jam 'em so's they 
oan't be shut ; and that they may damned well murder the 
lot of us, but not till we've fixed her so as they couldn't 
move her a mile, even if they could find out how to keep 
her afloat. How's that, sir?" he cried, eating his cigar 
faster than Ormsrood smoked. 

"Very pretty, Mr. Vasling," said Ormsrood. "And 
I should much like to shake hands." 

The ceremony was accomplished, not without bashful- 
ness on Vasling's side. 

"But you know what would happen up there?" said 
Ormsrood. 
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" Oh, well, sir," began the engineer, " if the gentlemen 
took a hand " 

" I'm not thinking of the men," said Ormsrood. 

" I give in. I forgot. I'll drive her along for him," 
said the engineer, "till you're safe out of it. But, by 
God, sir, I'll get even somehow, before he's done with 
me. 

" What's your message ? " asked Ormsrood. 

" If he lets me alone down here and behaves decent, 
according to his promise, I'll obey orders from the bridge 
— as long as I've a mind to. And when I change it, he'll 
find out, p. d. q." 

"That all?" asked Ormsrood. 

" That's all, sir," replied Vasling. " And I'm not sure 
if it's not a damned sight too much." 

" Have another cigar ? " said Ormsrood. 

" No," answered Vasling. " You'll want all you've 
got before this game is played, sir. I've a cutty, a corn- 
cob and a briar ; they'll last till my deal comes." 

On deck, 

" He'll obey orders from the bridge," said Ormsrood 
to Mr. Lupus, " if he's treated straight, as long as he's 
a mind to. And if he changes his mind, you'll find it 
out p. d. q." 

Mr. Lupus laughed and quoted Scripture. Then he 
said: 

" That's worth more than many a man's oath. I rather 
like Mr. Vasling." 

He looked up at the bridge, where a strange figure 
tramped methodically. 

" I think we'll go down to breakfast," said Mr. Lupus. 



CHAPTER VII 
^IC tbe Uracil 

The next six days Ormsrood will always remember as 
the dullest of his life. The passengers and the loyal 
members of the crew were well treated, and during six 
days and five nights the discipline of Mr. Lupus was 
maintained unbroken and unchallenged. 

For two days Miss Greenhalche wept, and on the third 
yielded so far to the charm of Mr. Lupus, who occupied 
Captain Shilliday's place at her table, as to enter into 
conversation with him and accept the compliments which 
he attuned precisely to the pitch of that responsive in- 
strument, her vanity. 

But at the same table Miss Wetherby told him plainly 
that she had no taste for the converse of cut-throats and 
thieves. There was an awkward silence for a moment; 
and, for all his anger and chagrin, Ormsrood could not 
but admire the self-control with which the rascal passed 
over the open and merited insult. 

Madame Leschesneau ate chocolates and read strange 
novels written in her native tongue. 

Her husband sulked because they had achieved an ad- 
venture accompanied by no excitement to make it pala- 
table. 

" Crime," he said, " I have found may be as dull, or- 
derly and triste as virtue." 

So he would grumble through the day, nursing his 
malacca cane and mounting guard over his violin-case. 

58 
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Seagrave tended ShiUiday with infinite care and pains ; 
striving, as he told Ormsrood, to make the captain be- 
lieve himself for the present more dangerously wounded 
than he was, and to keep him in ignorance of the state of 
his ship. He would allow none but himself to approach 
the injured skipper. Whenever his patient could be left, 
however, the doctor occupied his moments of leisure in 
the determined pursuit of Miss Muriel Wetherby. On 
him alone the common danger appeared to have an effect 
of stimulation; for he now made open love to a lady 
whom most men had found unapproachable. When he 
got laughed at for his pains, his attack would increase in 
vigour; and, although she laughed. Miss Wetherby did 
not drive him away. There came a day when the cap- 
tain, feeling better than Seagrave thought it wise to 
admit, gave trouble. And for Miss Wetherby that 
day was a dull day. And Miss Wetherby disliked 
being bored quite as much as those who are more used 
to it. 

In this week of helpless anxiety Ormsrood came near 
to that disagreeable condition. Only one thing did he 
find to do, and the doing of it hardly filled six hours. 

The first night after Mr. Lupus had assumed com- 
mand of the ship, Ormsrood ordered bottled beer to be 
brought to his cabin. He gave the order to the second 
steward, a cockney named Purkiss, whom he had found 
a very honest and obliging fellow. Purkiss was sur- 
prised. The tropical heat was intense, the cabins, in 
spite of open ports, almost unbearably stuflFy, and Mr. 
Claffrick, he reflected, had never drunk a bottle of ale 
since he boarded the Aurungabad. Now Purkiss liked 
Ormsrood, and felt him to be the one bulwark of the 
virtuous minority against the mutineers. He himself, 
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therefore, brought the bottles and glasses to Ormsrood*s 
cabin. 

" I didn't give that order, sir," he began, when he had 
closed the door behind him. " It sounded so queer from 
you, sir, that I just fetched the stuff myself. 'Alf a 
dozen o' Bass in a stuffy stateroom in the tropics — an' 
Mr. Claffrick to drink it, I thought — why, it ain't natural, 
unless he's gone balmy." 

"It's all right, Purkiss," replied Ormsrood. "I'm 
not balmy, and you're much too sharp. Can you hold 
your tongue ? " 

" Yes, sir," said Purkiss, " I can — no limit." 

"D'you like Bass yourself?" asked Ormsrood. 

" Yes, sir," said Purkiss. 

" No limit ? Well, drink as much as you can of this, 
and treat the corks tenderly. Don't drive the cork- 
screw right through, if you can get 'em out without. I'm 
busy, and you shall help me." 

Purkiss set himself comfortably upon the little sofa 
under the port-hole and applied himself to his task, 
watching Ormsrood the while. 

A flat leather shirt-case lay on the berth, and upon 
it were some half dozen half sheets of notepaper, one 
side of each covered with writing. There were also a 
wax taper, a stick of red sealing-wax and a little bot- 
tle of salad oil. 

" Drain the dregs out of that, now," said Ormsrood, as 
Purkiss filled his glass, " and get the bottle as dry as 
you can, while I oil this paper. There, now roll it up, 
drop it into the bottle, and drive the cork well home." 

While he was covering the cork and the mouth of the 
first beer-bottle with wax, and Purkiss was attacking the 
ale from the second, Ormsrood continued ; 
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" It's a silly old game, sending messages in bottles. 
But it's just worth doing to-night and to-morrow. After 
that we shall be too much out of the run of the traffic, 
I suppose. Mr. Shenstone has given me the latitude 
and longitude of noon yesterday, with his guess at our 
run since, and the course steered. We can't get at any- 
thing more definite than that. Here, you may read what 
I've written." 

Before he dropped the paper into the second bottle, 
Purkiss read it. 

" Very good, sir," he said. " But I'm wondering why 
you didn't sign it with your own name." 

Ormsrood had quite forgotten that he had. It did not 
seem exactly the time nor Purkiss the person for expla- 
nation of his foolish change of name. 

" Lord Ormsrood," he said, " is socially the most im- 
portant person on board, and I think his name would 
add weight to the message, if it were picked up." 

" Long as Lord Ormsrood himself don't know what 
you're doing, sir," replied Purkiss, " it's all right. Ask 
me, sir, / think he's a fool. If he was scared enough, 
he'd split on us, and we'd be treated like that I-talian 
was, as stabbed the man over their cards." 

" Lord Ormsrood, my good fellow," said Tommy, " is 
the last person I shall find it necessary to confide our 
secret to." 

The next night another flotilla of beer-bottles was 
dropped delicately through the port-hole of Ormsrood's 
cabin. And after that there seemed to him nothing to 
break the monotony of the hot days and windless 
nights. 

But the end came with surprise added to suddenness. 
At five o'clock on the morning of the seventh day, Orms- 
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rood was aroused from sleep by no less a person than Mr. 
Lupus himself. 

" It's no good, Mr. Claff rick/' he said hurriedly, and 
speaking as if slightly out of breath. " I can't work it 
any longer. We're luckily only some ten or twelve miles 
from the place where I meant to put you ashore. You'll 
have to bundle up and get your little lot of women and 
children, and virtuous ones generally, into the boats. 
They're alongside, and we've half filled one of 'em with 
food and drink already. It's all I can do^and I don't 
know why I take the trouble to do it." 

Ormsrood was already dressing himself. 

" You'll give the women time to pack their boxes," he 
said. 

" I've given my word you shall leave in half an hour," 
replied Mr. Lupus. " There'll be hell on this ship if 
you don't. I've sent word to every cabin, to every berth 
in the steerage, and down in the forecastle to the obsti- 
nate fools that won't join us. But my men don't want 
recruits. The sharing terms aren't good enough as it is, 
they say, and they have demanded the loot of the cabins 
as a kind of earnest of what's to come. Think of Lom- 
broso, and look slippy. If you don't, they'll spoil my 
game as well as slit your throats. If the women 
can't dress in time, they must go in their night- 
gowns." 

When Ormsrood reached the deck, it was to find him- 
self the centre of a scene of bustle and lamentation dis- 
creditable as indescribable. Men and women from all 
parts of the ship seemed ready to risk their lives for 
trimk and portmanteau. Miss Greenhalche, dressed in 
her best and least suitable gown, wrung her hands in 
vain entreaty. Sarah Gibbs chanted a monotonous lam- 
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entation for the corded tin box that she must leave be- 
hind. Mr. Peter ClafFrick vaguely threatened the ven- 
geance of the House of Lords until his persecutors 
laughed aloud. Miss Wetherby, neat and unruffled, told 
the women to " shut up," and exhorted the men to take 
their gruel like sportsmen. 

The fear of worse than had imtil now in this polite 
mutiny been dreamed of, at last had all but four of the 
outcasts in the boats. 

" I'm sorry about your frocks, ladies," Mr. Lupus had 
said. " But your skins are far prettier, I make no doubt, 
and harder to mend or replace. I can't spare you more 
than three boats, and one's half full of food. In a week, 
you know, you may be ready to swap your stockings for a 
hard biscuit." 

In mental chorus they called him worse names than 
they had ever before thought of thinking. But they 
went meekly down the accommodation ladder, and sat 
tightly packed in the boats. 

Thirty in the first, thirty in the second boat, including 
the seamen at the oars. Sixty-nine was the full number. 
In the commissariat boat were already seated at the oars 
four sailors, when, 

"Any time left?" asked Ormsrood of the master of 
these criminal ceremonies. 

Mr. Lupus looked at his watch. 

" Five minutes," he said. 

" ril fetch my dressing-bag," said Ormsrood. 

Mr. Lupus nodded, and Ormsrood went. 

He had seen Armand Leschesneau, wildly gesticulat- 
ing and waving his malacca cane, haled by force from 
below, clothed in pyjamas, and followed by his wife car- 
rying his §hirt, jacket and trousers over her arm. He 
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had seen them hustled into the first boat; and he had 
seen that the violin was not with them. 

Miss Wetherby stood with neatly gloved left hand upon 
the rail, ready to descend, but with head turned over her 
shoulder. 

"Are you for this boat, Miss Wetherby," asked Mr. 
Lupus, " or do you stay with us ? " 

" I am waiting," she replied, " for Dr. Seagrave." 

"You'd better go down," said Mr. Lupus, kindly. 
" He's coming, I give you my word." 

" ril wait," said the woman. 

Her right hand was hidden under the travelling-rug 
that lay across her arm. 

Mr. Lupus had not seldom looked death in the face. 
This time, wholly unconscious, he stood at close quarters 
with the truculent and inevitable savage. It is true that 
Miss Wetherby's eye had a look in it that made him un- 
easy; but when Seagrave appeared, bearing in his arms 
the short, lean figure of the unconscious Captain Shilli- 
day, Mr. Lupus did not know that this appearance had 
saved his life. 

Miss Wetherby descended the accommodation ladder. 
The sea was oily-smooth, expecting the heat of the day 
that was coming. The last boat, with its pile of boxes, 
kegs and sacks, lay, scarce rocking, close against the 
grated platform below. Before setting her foot on the 
thwart. Miss Wetherby turned. 

" Good-bye, Mr. Lupus," she said. " I hope they'll 
give you rope enough," and stepped aboard with judg- 
ment and precision. 

Seagrave followed with his burden. 

" Where's Claff rick ? " he asked, when he had deposited 
in th^ 3tern-sheets th^ man h^ h$icl drugged into stupor. 
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But before he was answered there arose a cry for this 
the last boat to hold on a minute; and there appeared, 
red with haste and exertion, coming along the main-deck 
from the direction of the steerage quarters, a tall man 
dressed in blue serge. Two of the insurgent crew fol- 
lowed him, carrying by the handles a large, square wicker 
basket, corded, and padlocked through the looped end of 
an iron rod. The men evidently disliked their job, hand- 
ling the basket gingerly, and muttering curses through 
pallid lips. One of them spoke to Mr. Lupus at the 
head of the accommodation ladder. In the boat they 
could not hear his words, but the reply came down to 
them clear enough. 

" Fling it into the sea, then," said Mr. Lupus. 

But the two men shook their heads. Whatever their 
fear, it was plain they would not feel themselves safe till 
the basket was in the boat, and the boat well away from 
the ship's side. With infinite care it was at last deposited 
in the bows, and its owner, his broad face wearing an ex- 
pression of tragic and melancholy resolution, seated him- 
self in a nook amongst the baggage with his back resting 
against the basket. 

Hardly had he done so when Ormsrood appeared, 
carrying his dressing-bag and Armand Leschesneau's 
violin-case. 

" Perhaps we shall meet again, Mr. Lupus," he said. 

" I am sorry to have put you to inconvenience, Mr. 
Claffrick," the man replied. 

" I'm afraid I shall put you to worse, when we meet," 
Ormsrood answered. '* Au revoirJ' 

He took a seat beside Miss Wetherby, and the boat was 
pushed off from the ship. 

Th^ t?iQkIe scre?ime4 as the acgommpdjitioii l^d4^r 1?^- 
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gan to rise. The screw, which for forty minutes had 
been going dead slow, responded to the order for full 
steam ahead. 

The sun rose. 

Half an hour later, Ormsrood saw, low down upon the 
water, three feathery tops of coco-palms. He pointed 
them out to his neighbour. 

" What pric# dream horses? " asked Miss Wetherby. 



CHAPTER VIII 

And below those feathery palm-tops were the split and 
jagged volcanic rocks in whose crevices the palms that 
waved them aloft had their roots. And beneath these 
rocks, at the foot of their dark, sheer sides, was a glade, 
carpeted with short grass, cool and green, and canopied 
with overarching boughs of palm and giant fern. 

To the south the wall of rock was cleft by a wide fis- 
sure, of which the sides leaned together above, as in vain 
search of mutual support. On each side — ^to the east, 
that is, and to the west — the rocks broke away and 
reached down to the grass-level in irregular terraces. At 
their foot upon the east began a broad, rough pathway, 
cut through the palms, and leading to the shore. On the 
west another, narrow, and mounting by frequent steps and 
winding gradients, led to the heights that overlooked the 
sea to the southward. 

On the north this little amphitheatre was enclosed by 
a forest of trees ; the tall, serried stems appearing at times 
to the late Dean of Beckminster like a silent congregation 
of patient dissenters that had never left their seats in the 
nave for twenty years, and in all that time had never 
ceased from criticism and condemnation. 

On the left or eastern side of the cleft in the southern 
wall a tiny stream of water fell free from the heights 
above; and, when the southern trade blew through the 
cleft in the rocks, the water could reach the crouHd-onljiL 
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in the finest spray. Hence, no doubt, the thick, green 
beauty of the turf, and the perennial freshness of every . 
shrub and tree within sight. 

But it was the broken rocks, with their rough, imper- 
fect arch, that made the frame to a picture which glo- 
rified this little scene with the stroke of vivid contrast. 
For through this cool, ragged, roofless tunnel you must 
look upon limitless blue of sea and sky, broken only in 
the near distance by the white, irregular line of surf 
breaking upon the coral reef that almost enclosed this 
little spot of land forgotten amid so many millions of 
waves. 

The late Dean of Beckminster was up and abroad 
early this morning. He descended the winding path that 
led to the glade from his cabin on the heights with a gen- 
tle frown on his brow and a look of resolution in the lines 
about his mouth. It had been in the old days a very fine 
mouth — perhaps was still beautiful in this his fifty-sixth 
year. Nature, however, and lack of a razor, had cov- 
ered it, and much of his face beside, with a growth of 
hair dense and horrific. Worst of all, the hairs of the 
beard were divergent in direction. The Dean hated 
beards — had always hated them; and to clerical beards 
he had been a scourge. He did not now, therefore, 
carry his waving to his waist as an advertisement of his 
manhood to a doubting world. He regarded it, indeed, 
when he remembered it, as a necessary evil, and would 
now and again hack it with his knife, or burn it roughly 
short with a red-hot stick from his perennial fire — ^the 
vestal fire that had burned for over eighteen years in the 
sheltered pit behind his hut. 

On the western side of the passage through the rocks 
was what had once been a smooth, unblemished surface 
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of upright volcanic stone. It was now scored over most 
of its area with figures in long columns, the neatness of 
execution increasing and the size of the numerals grow- 
ing less as the hand had grown practised and the space 
more strictly limited. 

In his left hand the Dean carried a rough mallet, made 
in one piece from the gnarled root of a tree, and a cold- 
chisel that had once been the pintle of a boat's rudder. 
The history of that cold-chisel alone might give some 
idea of this great-hearted cleric's life since the founder- 
ing of the Southern Cross. Three months had passed 
before he gave up hope of patching the boat. Then a 
day to get it unbroken from the stern-post. Another to 
heat and break it at the bend without spoiling the other 
part, when iron was more worth than gold. Three days 
to beat the spindle-point to a roughly fashioned chisel- 
edge. Two more to experiment with fire and water, 
till a hard temper was acquired. And then the grinding. 
And all this was a thing minute and infinitesimal in the 
tale of what Archibald Prowdeflesche had done. 

What he had not done — what, rather, he had not lost — 
is a tale not to be told except in brief summary of re- 
sults. 

God, he had found, almost to his astonishment, was no 
further than he had been from Beckminster. Man for 
long years had seemed further than God. But his faith 
in both he had retained — had even, it may be supposed, 
increased it. For he had been making things now for 
many years, increasing by sheer energy and intelligence 
his rough store of goods ; and there is no property held 
by man that is so much of his own making as his faith. 
In his later days the Dean had been making much out of 
little; but he had too much logic ^nd tog little vanity tg 
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think that he could make bricks without either mud or 
straw. Before he began to fashion a thing, he looked for 
what he should make it of; when it was made, he re- 
joiced in the wealth of material. 

He laid his quaint tools on a stone near the chiselled 
wall, went through the rocky passage seaward, and 
looked out over the little parapet edging the path that 
crossed the southern end of the cleft, mounting from 
east to west till it reached the heights above. 

Soon he came back to his tools. 

" Nothing ! " he said, as he picked them up ; " noth- 
ing! There never is anything but days — days — 
days." 

And then he began, with regular and mechanical 
strokes, to carve the latest record of them in their place 
upon the rock. For this huge blackboard was his calen- 
dar, religiously kept for years that he would now and 
again count ; and, having counted, would wish that he had 
left untold. 

As he worked, the noise of his iron tool between wood 
and stone kept from his ears the softly padding footsteps 
of his wife's approach. She descended the path from 
above, as he had done. Her dress, a rough skirt and 
almost sleeveless jacket of leather, would have been, per- 
haps, to an eye unaccustomed, even more grotesque than 
her husband's. His was of like material, but somehow 
the brawny arms, and the great muscular calves left 
bare between the short trousers and the moccasined feet, 
had dignity from their very unconsciousness. He moved 
and lived so that it was plain his rough covering was for- 
gotten, but she as one that devoted her life to imagin- 
ing her pigskin the silk gown her soul desired. Her 
hair was gathered in a roll at the back of her head, and 
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fastened with a kind of comb made from the shell of a 
coco-nut. Over her arm she carried a garment made 
from strips of plaited' grass. Her still comely face was 
marked, if not yet wholly marred, by an expression of prim 
dignity approaching the acidulous. She too had clung 
loyally to her ideals, but they had not repaid her con- 
stancy as her husband's his. 

She seated herself on a convenient slab near the foot 
of the path she had descended, and with fishbone needle 
and coco-nut fibre worked steadily, joining strip to 
plaited strip. And as she sewed her expression softened. 
Now and then she would glance at the Dean, as wonder- 
ing whether he were aware of her presence. 

After chipping steadily at his stone calendar for some 
minutes, the Dean paused in his work and began to 
count. 

"Twenty-six, twenty-seven, twenty-eight,'* he mur- 
mured. " Yes, I was right." 

" My dear Dean," said Mrs. Prowdeflesche, " you al- 
ways are." 

The Dean turned his head slightly, and smiled. 

" Not always, Arabella," he said. " Not always, if I 
may trust to your frequent contradiction." 

" My dear Dean," answered Mrs. Prowdeflesche, " I 
never contradict you." 

" Indeed ! " said the Dean. 

" Never in your official capacity," his wife replied, find- 
ing emendation necessary. " Never before twelve 
o'clock." 

" I see," said the Dean. 

*' That would be in bad taste," she explained serenely ; 
"altogether contrary, indeed, to the tone and usage of 
good society. My dear Dean ! " 
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Her husband flung down mallet and chisel and came 
to where she sat. 

" It's a brave effort you make, Arabella," he said, " but 
it's no good. At best I am only the late — the very late 
Dean of Beckminster. At worst " 

But here the Dean checked himself. 

"Well?" asked Mrs. Prowdeflesche. 

" At worst we are savages," said the Dean. 

" Oh no ! " cried the woman, with uplifted hands — 
" no, not that." 

" I say," repeated her husband — " I say we are sav- 
ages. And not even to know," he continued in tones of 
great bitterness, " who has stepped into my shoes ! If it 
is that Spencer-Higgins " 

Mrs. Prowdeflesche arose, went to her husband and 
laid hand upon his arm. 

" But why, Archibald," she asked, " do you think of 
these things to-day? " 

" Because to-day," replied the Dean, pointing to his 
calendar, " is the twentieth anniversary of our landing 
on this island — this prison ! " 

" Twenty years ! " exclaimed Mrs. Prowdeflesche. 

" Twenty years ! " her husband repeated. " Twenty 
years, and never a ship." 

" Twenty-three years a Dean," said the woman, " and 
twenty without a deanery ! " 

" And a daughter nineteen years of age who has never 
been inside a cathedral ! " 

The good man was not prone to expression of the de- 
spondency that was at times inevitable. But as he had 
carved that last date upon the stone, and had assured 
himself that it marked indeed the accomplishment of an- 
other full year of captivity, something like a great wave 
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of despair swept over him, and for once his tongue was 
allowed to tell his grief. 

" Nor ever seen a shop/* moaned his wife. " Oh, we 
must get home some day." 

" What should we be but savages/' said the Dean, " if 
we did?" 

Mrs. Prowdeflesche drew herself up to the full of her 
height and dignity. 

"Archibald," she said solemnly, "you are unjust. 
Unjust to me. Unjust to the constancy of my efforts to 
maintain amid these primitive surroundings the tone and 
usages of refined society. Have I not always insisted 
to you and myself,, as well as to our dear Polynesia, 
that it is not millinery that makes a lady? " 

" You have, my dear," replied the Dean, repressing a 
smile. " Most certainly you have." 

"And have not my precepts succeeded?" asked Mrs. 
Prowdeflesche. " Does she doubt that great truth ? " 

" She believes you," said the Dean, " because she has 
never seen any." 

" Any what? " asked his wife. 

"Any millinery," answered the Dean. 

"At least," she replied, bridling, "the child has seen 
a lady." 

The Dean was recovering his good-humour. 

" Of course, my dear— of course she has," he agreed. 
" But," he added, " even you, Arabella, would not care 
to walk to the Dean's pew in Beckminster Cathedral — 
like that." 

" I trust, my dear Dean, that, if compelled," she an- 
swered, " I should comport myself with dignity and pro- 
priety, however humble my gown." 

With this irrelevant answer her husband agreed will- 
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ingly enough, until he saw her walk up to the entrance 
of the passage through the rocks. From her bearing it 
was plain that her mind was in the chancel at Beckmin- 
ster. Her gesture and carriage assisting, the good man 
perceived for almost the first time the grotesqueness of 
his wife's attire ; and a vision of the scene in which he had 
pictured her gave him much ado not to laugh. The 
interruption that came was welcome, for he was not a 
man to laugh willingly at his wife for the costume which 
was the best he could give her. 

With a flash of green and gold and blue that came 
darting with soft patter of naked feet through the rocky 
passage, like a message flung from the blueness without, 
their daughter was upon them. The green was her grass- 
woven tunic. The gold was the tumbling masses of her 
hair, from which she pulled the sea-shell comb as she 
ran. And the blue was in her eyes — the blue of the deep 
sea. Just now the eyes sparkled with merriment, and the 
white teeth between the red lips answered them. From 
the lips came no sound, yet the girl seemed the very spirit 
of laughter — a glorious, iridescent bubble of mirth, her 
father thought, which, had he not seen her often in this 
mood, he would expect to break and vanish with the 
first notes of the joyous peal that was bound to come. 

She shook her hair looser yet. 

" I've been swimming," she said. " I did it up as tight 
as I could, and crept in feet first, instead of taking a 
header. But some of it's got wet." 

And then the laughter came — a delicious peal, of good 
compass, ending in soprano ripples of great purity. Her 
father was infected and laughed in sympathy. 

" When I was a girl," said Mrs. Prowdeflesche, " they 
said I had a sense of humour. I could laugh at a joke, 
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Nesia, my dear. But I see nothing funny in wetting 
your hair." 

" I'm laughing because Fm happy, dear. But I did 
have some fun, all the same," her daughter answered, as 
the laughter left at least her throat. 

" What was it, child ? " asked the father, ready to 
enjoy. 

"What have you been doing, Nesia?" asked the 
mother, ready to reprove. 

" Promise not to scold, daddy, if I tell you," bargained 
the girl, hanging to his arm. 

The Dean bent and kissed her. 

"You've been doin' something naughty, Polly," he 
said, speaking as to an infant. 

Mrs. Prowdeflesche was roused. 

" Polynesia ! Miss Prowdeflesche ! " she cried. " My 
dear Dean ! Please remember it is not yet noon." 

Father and daughter glanced upward, seeking their 
only timepiece. 

" Oh, mother," began Polynesia, almost with petulance 
— " madam, I mean — well, FU be good," she cried, chang- 
ing her tone, and looking with affected primness at the 
Dean. 

The glance did not escape her mother. 

" If we abandon our wholesome regulation," she began, 
speaking with austerity. 

" Yours, Arabella," interrupted her husband — " yours, 
not mine." 

** Our rule,". persisted his wife — "our rule to restrict 
our communication during the morning hours to the 
more severe forms of social intercourse, what will be- 
come of our tone — our manners? What will become of 
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"I think we should be much comfier, darling," said 
her daughter, greatly daring. 

" Miss Prowdeflesche ! " began her mother again ; but 
the girl interrupted her. 

" I mean, madam," she said, courtesying profoundly, 
"that it is at times irksome to practise ceremony upon 
one's honoured parents." Then, with a burst of smiling 
candour, " You're both too kind and jolly," she con- 
tinued. " ril go on with the * tone ' and the * usages,' if 
you like, mother dear " — and here she caught her mother 
in her bare arms and hugged her violently, breaking up 
the words that followed with fierce little kisses — " but this 
is — the way — I — like — ^best." 

She next attacked her father in the same way; sud- 
denly let him go, sprang back and gazed at them both, 
her blue eyes sparkling with the joy of being alive, and 
exclaimed : 

"Oh, I'm so happy this morning! I love every- 
body." 

Mrs. Prowdeflesche looked on her with maternal ad- 
miration. Yet propriety demanded protest. 

" Everybody ! " she cried. " My chyild! " 

"Yes," said Polynesia. "You and dad — and — 
and " 

"Yes, Polly?" said her father, interrogatively. 
"And ?" 

"I don't know any others," replied the girl, and a 
little shade seemed to ripple over the joy of her face. 
Then mouth and eyes beamed once more, and she flung 
out her bare arms. 

" But I'm certain I love them all — all ! " she cried 
again; and, turning, ran to the mouth of the rocky 
passage and stood with her back to her parents, gazing 
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out over the sea, as if her blue eyes searched that blue 
wilderness for men and women to love. 

With pride the Dean looked after her. 

" Is she not beautiful ? " he said. " She will make a 

sensation, Arabella, when " and broke off with a 

groan. 

" No doubt she will," answered the woman, as she re- 
turned to her seat. In the act of resuming her work she 
let her hands fall. " But oh ! Archibald, when — when? " 

The girl perhaps knew instinctively that they grieved 
— and that the grief was for her. She picked up the 
sandals she had dropped when she had first interrupted 
their conversation, came back to her mother and sank on 
the grass beside her, slowly fitting and tying the thongs. 
After a minute's silence she looked up in her mother's 
face. 

" Tell me — really — truly, dear," she said ; " at home, 
in England, people don't really go on in that funny, silly 
way, now do they ? " 

Mrs. Prowdeflesche laid her hand on the golden head. 

" In what way, my darling? " she asked. 

" Oh," said Polynesia, fastening the strap of the sec- 
ond sandal round her slender ankle, " I mean, making 
pompous speeches, using long words, dropping long 
courtesies, and all that humbug." 

" Gracious, child ! " cried Mrs. Prowdeflesche, " wher- 
ever do you pick up these ideas — and such words ? " 

Polynesia sprang lightly to her feet, and began twisting 
her hair into a thick, lustrous rope; for a moment she 
held her comb of pearly shell between her teeth, while 
both hands were busy with coiling the golden rope into 
its inconstant knot. Mouth and hands thus busy, she 
turned her eyes deprecatingly upon her mother, as who 
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should say, "My sources of information are limited, 
madam," and then upon her father with an expression 
more subtle, and full of hiunour. 

The Dean laughed. 

"Oh, of course," said Mrs. Prowdeflesche, looking 
daggers at her husband. " I know well enough there are 
only two of us; and it's not from me." 

Polynesia returned to her post of observation, driving 
her comb into the knot of hair as she went. 

" My dear," said the Dean to his wife, " at noon even 
you allow us to unbend. In our hunting and fishing ex- 
peditions, in our swimming and climbing, I make myself 
a boy again, as far as may be. I tell her of my youth, 
of school, of college, of books, of men, of society. Your 
prunes and prisms have their uses, Arabella, but some- 
thing more is needed for a girl with no books and no 
friends." 

" H'm ! " grumbled Mrs. Prowdeflesche. " And what 
does she learn? Slang and restlessness." 

" The restlessness, my dear," replied the Dean, " is 
natural to her age ; and the slang, I fear, so old-fashioned 
as to be almost respectable." 

" Mother," cried the girl, again running down to 
them, " do teach me to dance. I want to dance to-day, 
and I don't know what it is." 

" We have no music, Nesia," said her mother. 

The girl's face fell. 

" Must you have music to dance with ? " she asked 
plaintively. " I wonder why. Is it anything like the 
hymns we sing on Sundays ? " 

The Dean chuckled to himself. There floated into his 
mind some waltz music of his youth, and memories of 
the Trinity ball in a May Week. And then he thought 
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of the drawling, flattened and discordant chant that was 
the best they could do between them — Mrs. Prowde- 
flesche and he — ^to reproduce a hymn-tune. No religious 
observance, to her mind, was complete without singing; 
and to please her he would allow and even aid her efforts. 
But he shared his daughter's relief when the ridiculous 
oblation was at an end. 

The mother thought for a moment before replying to 
her daughter's question. 

" Well, my dear," she said, " music is music. But 
dance music is, of course, quicker, gayer, more lively 
than our sacred songs. You might, however, learn some 
steps ; and I believe," she said, with a self-conscious sim- 
per, "that I could remember enough to teach you the 
rudiments of the valse A trois temps," 

And Mrs. Prowdeflesche, with the mincing airs and 
bearing of a dancing-mistress of the middle sixties, be- 
gan to twirl slowly to the sound of her own tuneless 
humming, with a scooping motion that her dress rendered 
even more than naturally ridiculous, as she exhibited the 
articulated steps of the waltz as she had learned it at 
school. 

The Dean controlled his mirth, Polynesia her disgust. 
She hated seeing her mother make a fool of herself. 

"I don't think," she said, "that dancing can be as 
jolly as father said." She turned to the Dean. " Do you 
think, dad," she asked, " that we shall always be here — 
always ? " 

" I trust not, Polly— I hope not," he replied. " But 
we've waited a long time for that ship — ^that ship that 
never comes — ^haven't we, child?" 

" I suppose so," answered the girl, sadly. " But some- 
how I think it is only just lately that I h^ve cared- I 
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think it must come soon. I'll go and look out, all round 
— a long, long time — ^all round the sky. Now that I 
really want it — wish for it — ^long for it, perhaps it will 
come." 

She sprang up the narrow pathway on the west, mount- 
ing with the speed and grace of some wild creature bred 
in the hills, and vanished between two great boulders 
where the track twisted out of sight from below. 

" Poor child ! " said the Dean. 

"Archibald," said Mrs. Prowdeflesche, "youVe been 
turning her head with your stories." 

" My dear," he replied, " she mustn't go into the world 
with the notion that it's all bowing and scraping, frills 
and petticoats." 

His wife would have objected. 

" Well, but, Archibald " she began. 

" Oh yes, I know," he interrupted, speaking for once 
almost irritably; "of course she'll find more petticoats 
than she's been brought up to. You're right so far." 

" If this is the way you talk to the child," retaliated 
Mrs. Prowdeflesche, " I do not wonder she is unsettled. 
I am grieved, Archibald — ^grieved." 

" Arabella," he answered gravely, " for fifteen years 
you have been a sort of book of deportment to the girl. 
For two years past I have tried to fill the office of Punch 
and the evening paper — ^twenty years, alas ! out of date." 

These words he uttered in a tone of finality. But 
whether words or tone would have proved effective re- 
mains uncertain. 

From far up the hill to the westward came a cry of 
joy, and with its first note Archibald Prowdeflesche knew 
that fate had taken out of his hands the further educs^- 
tion of the ghild he worshipped. 
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In a musical chain of gladness, laughter and aston- 
ishment the cry repeated itself, growing clearer as the 
swift, sandalled feet raced downward from the hidden 
heights. Even before the sunny head and the loose- 
fringed green tunic were in sight, Polynesia's words 
were audible. 

" Oh, dad," she cried, " there's a ship. At least, Fve 
seen the smoke, and a thing like sticks stuck in a floating 
log, far off, that the smoke is coming from." 

She flashed into sight again between the two great 
boulders. Instead, however, of descending to her pa- 
rents, she turned to the right, and, springing from 
rock to rock, came to a stand upon the flat top of 
the western wall of the passage that looked upon the 
sea. 

" And away to the east," she called down, " quite near 
the island, I saw little ships — ^boats^-quite small, you 
know, feeling along the reef for an opening. They've 
got people — oh! lots of people — in them." 

And she flung herself upon her face, craning over the 
edge of the rock in her endeavour to get a better view to 
the east. 

" At last ! " murmured the Dean ; and dropped, sick 
and shaking, upon the nearest seat. 

" Come and see, father," called the girl. " They're 
close to the south passage through the reef. Oh, do 
come ! " 

The Dean roused himself, rose, and was about to climb 
to his daughter's perch above. But his wife stretched 
out a hand of appeal. 

" Archibald," she said faintly, " do not leave me, dear. 
I — I — oh! stay here, Archibald." 

" J §aid so," cried Polynesia, above, " Now th^ s^c- 
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ond boat is through, and the third is following. Oh, do 
come ! " 

" Oh, my dear ! " cried Mrs. Prowdeflesche, " what 
shall I do?'' 

"Do?" asked her husband, wondering. 

She stood up and touched her short skirt of ill-dressed 
leather. 

"How can I ever face people," she asked, "clothed 
like this?" 

" Only sailors, most likely," he replied, attempting con- 
solation. 

" Only ! " exclaimed his wife. 

" Not so bad as the cathedral, anyhow," he said. 
" Come, my dear, be brave. Remember how bold you 
were just now." 

"That was different," moaned Mrs. Prowdeflesche; 
"it seemed so far off then." Suddenly, as a new 
thought crossed her mind, " Oh," she almost screamed, 
" suppose there should be women ! " 

" Most improbable ! " said the Dean. 

" Now the third boat's through," called Polynesia from 
her watch-tower. "And I declare there's somebody in 
the second boat that's got flowers in his hat. How odd 
that is!" 

Mrs. Prowdeflesche heard. 

"A woman," she groaned. "Archibald, I must go 
home. Polynesia, come and assist me. I am quite over- 
come." 

"Let the child be, Arabella," said the Dean, with 
a little sadness in his voice. " I'll help you up the 
hill." 

So they climbed together to their cabin, out of sight 
among the rpck^ above. And their daughter still lay 
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stretched at full length, gazing intently upon the world 
that was coming to her across the unruffled lagoon. 

The first, the second, and finally the third boat drew out 
of sight ; for, as they neared the white sand of the beach, 
a little headland with a cluster of palms shut them away 
from Polynesia's eyes. This she could not bear. She 
had seen too much now to be satisfied with a little. Fear 
and shyness were alike unknown to the girl, and her first 
impulse was to descend to the shore and meet the new- 
comers. But, as she rose to her feet, the thought came 
to her of seeing more of these strange and delightful 
fellow-creatures before she should be seen by them. 
Some instinct of the huntress, perhaps, was mixed with 
her motive. She must first stalk the prey of her love — 
the love of her kind that she knew not at all. With a 
run she leaped the chasm near whose edge she had been 
lying, and climbed the hill to the east, following upward 
the course of the little stream that fell into the green 
amphitheatre below. After awhile she left this minia- 
ture mountain torrent, and climbed the last ridge of the 
spur that had further out intercepted her vision. 

From this she looked down into the little bay which 
the boats of the Aurungabad had chosen for their land- 
ing. Unseen herself, she watched the disembarkation 
that proved to be the greatest event of her life. 



CHAPTER IX 
^be TKIlocld Corned to polsnesla 

The distance from the unlucky steamship to this coral- 
girt, volcanic islet had proved greater than at first sup- 
posed. An hour before Ormsrood's boat reached the 
shore, Captain ShilHday was not only well recovered 
from the effects of the anaesthetic that Seagrave had ad- 
ministered so opportunely, but was surprised to find him- 
self far stronger than he had for the last few days been 
allowed to believe. 

After asking questions for a while with little or no re- 
sult, he had openly accused the doctor of keeping him 
sick, and of drugging him. When the truth of both 
charges was freely admitted, the poor captain was very 
wroth indeed. It is to be feared that in choosing his 
language he even forgot the presence beside him of Miss 
Wetherby. 

" He saved your life, anyhow," said Ormsrood, " and 
a good many other lives as well." 

Captain ShilHday asked for explanation, and Orms- 
rood told him the whole story. 

" You couldn't be told at first," he said in conclusion ; 
" and if we'd told you anything at the end you'd have 
shown fight again. One or two of us would have felt 
bound to chip in with you, and you don't need any one 
to tell you what would have happened then. Besides, 
you'd have lost your ship anyhow, and the doctor has 

84 
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handled the thing so that you at least can't possibly be 
blamed." 

The truth of this was too evident for even an angry 
man to contradict. In spite, therefore, of the anger and 
worse than anger that he felt, Shilliday held his peace. 
His head ached, and the sun was almost unbearable — 
would, indeed, have been intolerable but for Miss Weth- 
erby's parasol. He observed that she was purposely 
shielding him, and thanked her. Then, after five min- 
utes' silence, he laughed. Ormsrood asked him pleas- 
antly where the fun was. 

" ril tell you some day, Mr. Claffrick," he answered 
— " perhaps." 

Once more he laughed at his own thought, and then put 
merriment away from him. He was well enough, he 
said, to take command of what was left; and command 
he thenceforth proceeded very effectually to take. Un- 
der his guidance and orders the entrance to the lagoon 
was found and passed, the landing effected, and the 
lugubrious babel of his unfortunate passengers reduced 
to the semblance at least of resignation. A short con- 
sultation of the captain with his officers, including the 
doctor, produced a rough but effective organisation. 
Stores were landed, boats safely moored, fires lighted for 
cooking, and separate camps selected for the crew and 
the different classes of passengers. Of each camp an 
officer was set in command, and the preparation of shel- 
tered sleeping quarters for the women was at once 
begun. 

During the last week on board the Aurungabad, owing 
to the illness of the captain, and the trust reposed in him- 
self by the egregious leader of the mutineers, Ormsrood 
had been heavily burdened with responsibility none the 
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less onerous for its lack of definition. The heat of the 
nights and the anxiety of his thoughts had rendered such 
sleep as he had succeeded in obtaining of very indifferent 
quality. As order now began to dawn out of chaos 
among the little crowd that bustled on the white beach 
about the three boats, and was already making itself 
at home in the shade of the grove of palms that here 
came very near to the water of the lagoon, he felt, with a 
sense of physical as well as mental relief, the mantle of 
care and duty slip from his shoulders. He called Pur- 
kiss to him. 

" That's my dressing-bag," he said. " Keep an eye 
on it for me. I'm going to stretch my legs, and see what 
the place is like. And there is M. Leschesneau's violin, 
Purkiss. Take it to him at once, please, with my com- 
pliments." 

"Yessir," said Purkiss, beaming. "He'll stop usin' 
them awful words when he sees it, sir." 

"Do you understand French, Purkiss?" asked Orms- 
rood, with sleepy curiosity. 

" No, sir," the steward replied. " But I know lan- 
guage when I hear it, sir. And I understand the French 
gentleman's feelings too, Mr. Claffrick, being a bit of a 
amatoor myself, sir, and having had a deal of trouble 
to bring my own instrument along." 

And Purkiss laid a loving hand upon his side-pocket, 
from which protruded the neck of a silver cornet. 

Ormsrood nodded sympathetically, lit a cigar, and 
strolled along the beach to the westward, where the white 
sand stretched like a silver ribbon, curving gently to the 
southward between the dark rocks of the little promon- 
tory and the blue unruffled water of the lagoon. The 
beat was intense, the hour close upon noon, and 
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Ormsrood grew drowsier with every stride. He saw 
an open way through the trees, cutting across, as 
it seemed, the base of this little headland. And this 
cooler and shady way he would doubtless have chosen 
but for the flicker of women's skirts among the trees; 
he knew the frocks, and took the way between cliff and 
water. He wished to keep awake, but had no taste for 
the chatter of Miss Greenhalche and her companions. 

He was not, however, to escape so easily. Swift foot- 
steps on the soft sand and a voice that called him by his 
nom de voyage made him stop and turn quickly. 

" That is a compliment I can return with greater 
truth," he said. "What do you want, Mr. Claffrick?" 

"That's just what I wish to speak to your lordship 
about," said Claffrick, panting with his exertions. 

" What d'you mean ? " asked Ormsrood, curtly. 

"About the change — ^the interchange, I mean, of our 
names." 

"Well?" 

" It was to stand till we were ashore," said Claffrick, 
uneasily. 

" Oh, I see," said Ormsrood. " You don't want to be 
made an ass of here, before the people — eh, my lord 
Ormsrood ? " 

" Just so, my lord," replied Claffrick. 

" All right," said Ormsrood, " Til be Peter Claffrick 
a bit longer — ^till I change my mind. FU let you know 
when I do. Now, be off. I want to be alone." 

And he turned away abruptly, resuming his drowsy 
determination to get round the little promontory and find 
for himself a quiet place to sleep. 

Miss Diana Greenhalche, hoarse with unheeded lam- 
entation, cross and hot from the sun and her cramped 
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position in a crowded boat, had spied the cool avenue 
among the trees which Ormsrood had reluctantly avoided. 
Bidding Sarah attend her, she had proceeded at once to 
explore it. Miss Wetherby and Madame Leschesneau 
followed a few paces behind, eager to escape the clamour 
and bustle on the beach, where the noonday, vertical sun 
beat pitilessly, and women were for the moment plainly 
at a discount. And so it came about that these four 
made discovery almost simultaneous of that little grassy 
amphitheatre among the rocks which has been already 
described. 

The place pleased them. Even Diana considered it 
romantic, and, in spite of her ill-humour, uttered plati- 
tudes of admiration. 

" But I have said it is charming, this isle of which you 
complain," said Madame Leschesneau. 

Diana recovered her ill-temper at once. 

" I say the whole thing is disgraceful," she cried. 

" An island," said Miss Wetherby, " is all right for a 
lark. When it comes to necessity, I am afraid we shall 
find it a bit off." 

"How long is it going to last?" asked Miss Green- 
halche, appealing apparently to trees and rocks. " That's 
what I want to know." 

Sarah Gibbs grew bold of speech with her mistress's 
distress. 

" And, oh ! miss," she said, panting with terror of the 
unknown, " such a dreadful, savage place as it is ! 
D'you think there's sharks and tigers and things ? " 

"Or savages?" said Madame Leschesneau, trying to 
smile. 

" Captain Shilliday," said Sarah, " says he thinks the 
island is unhabituated." 
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" It is better, at least," said the Frenchwoman, " than 
those terrible boats." 

" I think we're in luck, you know," said Miss Weth- 
erby. " After our last week on the Aurungabad, and 
that awful Mr. Lupus — why, if it hadn't been for Mr. 
Claff rick and the doctor, we might all have been mur- 
dered." 

" The brutes ! " said Miss Greenhalche, savagely, " not 
to let us even bring our boxes ! " 

" It is well they gave to us the time to dress. This 
frock," said Madame Leschesneau, smoothing the folds 
of her linen gown, " is at least better than one's robe de 
nuit. Leschesneau, poor man, but for me would be 
still in his pyjamas." 

" I wonder," said Miss Wetherby, " if we stay here a 
long time, what we shall do for clothes when these 
are worn out. The fashion papers tell you nothing 
about the correct costume after ten years on a coral 
island." 

Madame Leschesneau suggested "the leaves of the 
feeg." But Miss Wetherby objected. 

" Hopelessly out of date," she said. " Bad as crino- 
line. I couldn't be old-fashioned, even here. When 
these are worn off my back — let me think." 

But before Miss Wetherby could think to effective pur- 
pose Sarah Gibbs had discovered Mrs. Prowdeflesche's 
needlework. And Sarah waved aloft the half-finished 
garment, not in answer to Miss Wetherby's doubt of 
the future, but as the banner of her own very present 
terrors. 

" Oh, lor' ! " she screamed, " it's worse than tigers — > 
it's savages ! " 

Miss Wetherby took the thing from her. 
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" A complete costiunc, no doubt," she said, " in the 
local fashion. And a very pretty thing, too — if youVe 
the figure." 

" Oh, but I am afraid," said Madame Leschesneau. 

"Of what?" asked Miss Wetherby. 

"Of savages," said the Frenchwoman. 

" Suppose they was cannibals ! " said Sarah. 

" I've a perfect horror of natives," said Miss Green- 
halche. 

" Oysters? " asked Miss Wetherby. 

" No — ^people, of course," replied Diana, irritable with 
fear. " Natives are always horrid and black. I'm sure 
we ought to get back to the boats and the men." 

But as she turned to go by the way they had come 
Miss Greenhalche perceived that help was nearer than 
she had thought. Her tremors did not, indeed, decrease 
at the sight of the four men approaching, but the acerbity 
of tone and manner with which she conveyed them to her 
own sex was at once exchanged for the very seduction 
of feminine terror. Ten years ago her method might 
have proved little less effective than she thought it now. 
But time had been kinder to little James Shilliday. For 
in those years he had picked up more of wisdom than 
Diana had lost of beauty. 

" Oh, Captain Shilliday," she cried, clasping trembling 
hands about his arm, " Fm so glad you came. We've had 
such a fright." 

The captain's left eye was almost hidden by the band- 
age round his head. He turned sharply to bring his 
right to bear upon Miss Greenhalche. The eye was 
bloodshot and irritable of glance. 

"You'd no business to be wandering about like this 
without orders," he said, with a snap that made her take 
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the suppliant fingers from his arm. " Had to come and 
hunt you up. What's the matter? " 

" Savages," said Sarah Gibbs, in sepulchral murmur. 

" Only this/' said Miss Wetherby, holding the grass 
tunic for inspection. 

" It's only half made," she said. 

"Here is the needle," said Madame Leschesneau, 
stooping over the garment. 

" Made out of a fishbone," said Captain Shilliday. 

And so, while all gathered round the captain and Miss 
Wetherby, the deliberate and dignified approach of the 
late Dean of Beckminster was unnoted until, pausing in 
the winding descent, he cleared his throat for action, 
just as, twenty years ago, he had been wont to let his 
congregation know that the sermon was coming at last. 

" Hur-r-rum ! " said the Dean ; and the sound was not 
a little suggestive of a drill-sergeant calling to attention 
an awkward squad. 

Attention indeed he obtained; but its expression was 
varied and disordered. The little group sprang at once 
apart, and every eye was turned upon the strange figure 
of the man who remembered his ancient dignity while 
he forgot altogether his truculent beard and savage 
attire. 

And as they gazed, some in horror and all in amaze- 
ment, the Dean stretched out his open hands with a 
gesture wide and pacific. 

" Har-rum ! " he said again. 

The right hand of the captain went to his hip ; the doc- 
tor's to the side pocket of his flannel jacket. Sarah and 
her mistress screamed. Madame Leschesneau clung to 
Miss Wetherby's arm. Miss Wetherby was flattered, 
and her back seemed straighter even than usual. Shen- 
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stone, the first officer of the Aurungabad, picked up a 
heavy stone that lay on the grass at his feet, and Purkiss 
had a sickly smile on his face and an arm round Sarah's 
waist. In despair of attracting a like support Miss 
Greenhalche was already performing the premonitory 
symptoms of a faint, when the Dean spoke. 

" I come," he said, speaking with that sonorous voice, 
those perfectly modulated tones and that unblemished 
pronunciation for which he had once been renowned 
through the length and breadth of England, " I come as 
a friend. See, I carry no weapon. I have, alas! no 
friends to support me. Ladies and gentlemen, I am 
aware that my appearance is calculated to cause alarm. 
It is ambiguous, possibly truculent. I throw myself, 
however, upon your generosity, and introduce myself. 
Gentlemen, you see before you a most unfortunate man. 
I was a passenger on the ill-fated Southern Cross, lost at 
sea in the month of Jime, 1883. For twenty years have 
I subsisted rather than lived on this island — I, my wife 
and child — a daughter, gentlemen, born to us in the day 
of our captivity. I am the unfortunate Archibald 
Prowdeflesche, Dean of Beckminster — I fear I should 
say, late dean of that noble Cathedral. Allow me 
to grasp the hands of my fellow-countrymen and 
deliverers." 

As the Dean descended with massive dignity rendered 
almost comic to the spectators by his dress and by the 
wildness of his hair and beard, Captain Shilliday went 
forward to meet him. 

" Punch's ' Prehistoric Peeps,' " whijpered Miss Green- 
halche. 

" Shut up," hissed Miss Wetherby, savagely. 

" We're fellow-countrymen right enough," said Shilli- 
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day, as he wrung the Dean's hand. " But deliverers — 
h'm ! We're in a deuce of a tight place ourselves." 

** Indeed ! " said the Dean, shaking hands with Sea- 
grave. **Have you then lost your ship? I thought I 
observed the smoke from her engines many miles off to 
the south-west." 

" She's there, but I've lost her, sir," replied Shilliday, 
flushing almost magenta beneath the pale mahogany of 
his cheeks. " Lost her to a damned pack of mutinous, 
piratical rascals." And he told briefly the story of how, 
as he expressed it, his ship and reputation were both gone 
to the devil. 

With the self-control of twenty years to support him, 
the Dean concealed his disappointment. 

" I see," he said, ** that I must succor where I had 
hoped for aid: If you. Captain Shilliday, and one of 
these gentlemen will accompany me to my house — 
though little more than a hut, sir, it is the home of twenty 
years, and we call it a house — if you will come with me, 
we will discuss the situation of your aflFairs and mine as 
we go. I should like to introduce you to Mrs. Prowde- 
flesche." 

Miss Greenhalche was one of those whose happiness 
is largely a matter of comparison. As a child she had 
been encouraged successfully to the eating of distasteful 
food by the pious exhortation to consider the children 
that had no dinner at all. She now felt that the sight 
of the Dean's wife would be good for her — ^might perhaps 
in a measure salve the wound of her abandoned trunks. 

" Dr.^ Seagrave will come with us, sir, no doubt," said 
Shilliday. 

And then Diana darted forward and gushed sympathy. 

" Oh, Mr. Dean," she cried, " I do feel so sorry for 
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poor Mrs. Prowdeflesche. If there is anything we can — 
that I can do — may I not oflfer to come too? " 

" Certainly not," said Miss Wetherby ; and, thrusting 
her arm through Diana's, she twisted her round with a 
jerk. " We're going back to the shore. Mr. Shenstone 
says lunch is ready, and if you aren't hungry you ought 
to be. I've got a twist like a cormorant's." 

The Dean, who had been regarding Diana with slowly 
fading benevolence, seemed relieved. 

" You see," he said to Dr. Seagrave, as they turned to 
mount the winding path, " Mrs. Prowdeflesche is a good 
deal upset. I wish to break to her by degrees this meet- 
ing with the outside world. You gentlemen will under- 
stand that the imperfection of our appointments — ^the 
limitations of our wardrobe — induce a certain shyness 
that takes time to overcome." 

And the Dean, the doctor and the captain disappeared 
where their path twisted between the two great 
boulders. 

Miss Wetherby, still holding Diana by the arm, had 
paused to watch them. When they were gone, 

" If you had to dress in a hearthrug and an antima- 
cassar," she said, "you'd find out quick enough which 
sex you didn't want to look at you." 

" I wanted another prehistoric peep," said Miss 
Greenhalche, with a feeble titter. 

" I daresay," said Miss Wetherby, " that we shall all 
look pretty antediluvian when we've been here three 
weeks." 

At these cheerful words Diana's chagrin and ill-temper 
returned in full tide. Mr, Shenstone had an exalted 
theory of his duty as an officer of the Aurungabad, and 
on the way down to the camp and luncheon he set him- 
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self, not a little against the grain, to flirt Miss Green- 
halche back to good humour. 

" It is kind of him," said Madame Leschesneau. 
" And he takes her from our hands." 

" He's a silly fool," replied Miss Wetherby, sharply. 
" She's bad enough when she's cross, but she's quite im- 
possibly beastly when she's in a good temper." 



CHAPTER X 
poli2ne0fa Corned to tbe TKIlorld 

Meanwhile the cool, green amphitheatre, which for 
many years Mrs. Prowdeflesche had playfully called her 
"drawing-room," was deserted. 

The shade was unbroken, save by one or two pools of 
sunlight upon the grass, while the splash of the little 
waterfall, interrupted now and then by a puff of wind 
off the lagoon that would break the slender thread of 
water into feathery spray, seemed to call attention to the 
silence rather than to break its perfection. A fanciful 
mind would perhaps have imagined a diffused sense of 
expectancy in the atmosphere of the place — a hopefulness 
born of something more than nitrogen and oxygen. 

To this shelter, hugging his fiddle-case, crept Armand 
Leschesneau. And his first thought, as he has since told 
it to one man only, was that somewhere, hidden from his 
gross sight, but present none the less perceptibly to some 
subtler sense in his aesthetically pagan personality, was 
the genius loci — whether Oread, Naiad or Hamadryad — 
pervading and brooding over the sacred nook. And so 
strong was this fancy upon the man of music that his 
violin was no sooner out of its case and strung to har- 
mony than he began to make music of it. Before he 
began to play he had climbed to a rough, natural seat 
among the broken terraces of the western side of the 
amphitheatre, whence, partly hidden himself, he Qould 
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look down with commanding expectation of what should 
come to him. 

In the first fruits, however, of his mysterious melody, 
it seemed he was to get nothing of mystery in return. 
Through the wide cleft in the rocks, from the seaward, 
there lounged into his sight upon the grass, a tall, lean, 
muscular and sunburned young Englishman, with white 
linen clothes and drowsy eyes— eyes that had still, in spite 
of the sleepy invasion, enough of speculation in them to 
detect the music-maker in his niche of stone. 

"Hullo, Leschesneau," he cried, "you there?" 

Leschesneau stopped playing, and sighed profoundly. 
Quite audibly, but as if speaking to himself, he remarked : 

" But I must have the Sahara to myself, to play to the 
ears that alone understand." 

" Understand ? Well, perhaps I don't," said Orms- 
rood. " But I feel — I feel a lot ; and I want to go to 
sleep." 

" So I must cease — hein? " asked Leschesneau, with a 
sound of injury in his voice. 

" No, no," said the other. " You must go on. It's 
heaven to go to sleep, or to awake, to music — especially 
music such as yours, Leschesneau." 

The Frenchman was tenderly removing invisible dust 
from his instrument with a red-silk handkerchief. 

" If you could understand my music," he said, " you 
could not sleep." 

" But I don't, old chap," replied Ormsrood, with a 
sleepy smile. " I love it — and that's a great deal better 
than understanding. Play me to sleep, and I shall dream 
of heaven and angels. Do play." 

" Through you she is safe, my violin," said Lesches- 
neau J and with a, smile of |;reat kindliness he tu<?ke4 the 
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instrument lovingly between chin and collar-bone. " You 
shall dream of angels, my friend — or of something that 
is better." 

Ormsrood flung himself down where the grass was 
softest. And there, with head pillowed on his right 
arm, lying on his right side, with ears filled by music 
of dreamy chords and vague melody, he had the sleep 
that he desired. 

For some minutes after he believed Ormsrood asleep 
Leschesneau continued playing in the aimless and in- 
consequent fashion which had doubtless hastened that 
slumber. He had come, however, to play for his own 
satisfaction, and now began to feel after the theme that 
had been in his mind when he was interrupted by Orms- 
rood's approach. He was but a few bars on the road 
to its recovery when a movement, above the direct range 
of his vision, made him lift his head quickly, in time to 
see alight upon the flat-topped rock that made the west- 
ern wall of the passage to the lagoon, as if dropped from 
the sky or suddenly materialised from thin air, the local 
nymph of his recent fancy. For a moment the music 
ceased, and the girl lifted her head, with eyes wide and 
lips slightly parted, looking, it seemed, to hills and tree- 
tops to know whither the beautiful, unknown visitor was 
fled. 

Leschesneau drew back as far as possible, and played 
softly again. From his corner he could still watch the 
movements of this wonderful creature, while he had,* he 
hoped, a very good chance of remaining himself unob- 
served. 

And, as his wonderful touch made the air throb once 
more with sounds such as never before had fallen upon 
her ear, the girl's eyes came earthward again. Each 
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note a clear and separate thing of beauty — 2l glowing 
jewel of sound ; each note in its dying made more beau- 
tiful in the birth of the next; most beautiful of all, the 
unity of perfect relation, making each note the conse- 
quence of the last and the reason for the next; if this 
were music, why had they not told her more of it — ^why 
had they likened it to the hateful Sunday dirge? 

And the player, watching her secretly, was no less en- 
raptured by Polynesia's beauty, grace and innocence than 
she by the new delight he was feeding her with. He 
saw her steal down the rocks to the bend in the pathway, 
creeping with the long, soft-footed strides of one track- 
ing hidden game by the ear. The girl was unconscious 
of observation, wholly absorbed in this new and ex- 
quisite sensation. Her freedom of movement and her 
soft, clinging tunic did not reveal the symmetry of her 
tall, slender, perfectly modelled person more truthfully 
than her face, lit with curiosity and hope, suggested 
the purity of heart and intelligence of mind that were 
now seeking contact with the common things of the 
world, and would receive each fresh experience as a 
revelation. 

She stood awhile at the bend of the path. Lesches- 
neau could just see her head above the rocks. She was 
so near that he made his music very soft. 

" It moves about, I'm sure," he heard her murmur. 
"Oh, it is wonderful!" 

And then she caught the white gleam of Ormsrood's 
clothes, and peered down into the green shadow, shading 
her eyes from the sun which here struck her face. Le- 
schesneau watched it. 

" She has too much faith to deny a miracle, too much 
mind not to seek its reason," he murmured to himself. 
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" If she will go down, I will give her at least the 
miracle." 

Polynesia went down, moving still with lithe, stealthy 
caution, thinking, perhaps, that from the white figure 
sleeping below came these wondrous sounds. As she 
reached the grass and turned her steps towards Orms- 
rood, she came again in reach of Leschesneau's eyes. 
For the sleeping man lay on the turf almost directly be- 
neath the musician's perch. 

The girl drew near, and saw plainly the face of the 
man that slept. And when she saw, she stood and gazed. 
And the man that was awake saw the face of the watcher, 
and music came into his soul; so that he played things 
that he had never played before — things that he and many 
after him will play, perhaps, as long as men and women 
and violins shall be in the world. He saw that instinct- 
ively she associated her two new impressions. To her 
for the moment the music was as a natural emanation 
from the form sleeping at her feet. So at least the 
Frenchman imagined, and from that moment he began, 
as long afterwards he told Ormsrood, to play directly 
upon the crescent womanhood of the being that, while he 
played, he still pleased himself by imagining the tutelary 
deity of the island. 

" How beautiful ! " she murmured, speaking to her- 
self as she often would when alone. " It's asleep," she 
added, and drew a little nearer, looking down till Orms- 
rood seemed to feel her gaze, flung out an arm and 
turned a little away from her, so that now he lay on his 
back. This movement brought him a little nearer to a 
creeping patch of sunlight that would soon fall upon his 
face, if he should not move again. 

" It hasn't a beard like father's," she said, reflectively 
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caressing her own chin, " but I think it must be a man. 
And the clothes — how clean it is ! " 

The music had for the last half minute something of 
a dancing measure, and Leschesneau noted how the girl 
unconsciously swayed her body in sympathy. This gave 
him an idea. Accentuating the metric beat of the music, 
thinking as he did so of the fairy tale of the fiddler whose 
fiddling compelled even the unwilling to dance, he con- 
trived, while retaining the melody, to impart into it varia- 
tions of so humorous and surprising a quality that la 
deesse sauvage, as he thereafter was often guilty of calling 
her, flung up her arms, clasped hands behind her head, 
lifted her face to the sky, and laughed aloud. The pure 
mirth and joy of the sweetest laugh he had ever heard 
gave Leschesneau fresh inspiration. 

" There is always the violin," he told Ormsrood, " but 
it is not every day that one has put into his hand a brand- 
new human soul to play upon." 

And so Armand Leschesneau played upon his new in- 
strument. He had made her smile, he had made her 
wonder, he had made her pursue the intangible with 
stealthy tread and radiant eyes; he had made her link, 
by an act of association as eternal as arbitrary, the mira- 
cle he had created with that other wonder which God 
had left lying upon the grass for her discovery, and now 
he would make her dance. 

" If I can do that," he said, " I can do more." 

Of the music by which he effected his purpose descrip- 
tion is impossible, and, to the curious, unnecessary. 
Those, indeed, who have heard a master of Leschesneau's 
instrument render his recently published Fantaisie Poly- 
nesienne will best know the futility of words in such an 
attempt ; the others will know nothing, either way. 
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The swaying to and fro of the girl's body to the time 
of the music continued and grew more marked. With 
fingers still interlaced in the nape of her neck, the final 
smile of her laughter yet hovering upon her lips, she 
moved a little away from the sleeping Ormsrood, and 
abandoned herself to do the bidding of this strange influ- 
ence that had to her no name. 

To Leschesneau himself, as the only spectator, must 
be left such account as is possible of this dancing to 
the music of his own making. It is a part of what he 
afterwards told to Lord Ormsrood. 

" Dance — no," he said, in reply to some question, " one 
may not justly call it a dance. It was, my friend, such 
a thing as never again shall I behold — the supreme ex- 
pression of an innocent human soul's response to music ; 
response expressed through the movements, almost un- 
conscious, of a body graceful and perfect in every pro- 
portion. My friend, I have heard a great old actor de- 
clare that, to acquire gesture direct, poetic, illuminating 
and undefiled with self-consciousness, you must go to the 
nursery for schooling. That day I knew the truth that he 
had spoken. In many things this was a woman — ^but to 
music a child. The impression was new to the indi- 
vidual; the expression, the interpretation was as old as 
the childhood of the race — ^the childhood that she has 
never lost, and as new — as fresh, as spontaneous as the 
womanhood upon whose threshold she stood. The 
dance, you say — describe the dance? Hear Sarasate 
play the Fantaisie Polynesienne; it is the best I can do 
for you; it is the best that can be done. The feet? 
No, there was little movement of the feet. They would 
follow and lend themselves dutifully a little to the 
whole, of course. Thou stupid one that slept while 
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the woman and the child did dance! The bo.dy, the 
head, the rapt and solemn face, the arms undulating as 
serpents without guile — ^white snakes of Paradise, instinct 
with wisdom instead of cunning; the hands — white 
birds? Bah! I speak as the foolish speak. Shall I go 
to the little, hackneyed similes, to worn-out metaphor to 
make you understand — ^you that slept — to make you 
understand what itself was metaphor embodied and 
glorified?" 

" What did she mean ? " asked Ormsrood, less foolish 
than he seemed. 

" Mean ? " cried the Frenchman. " Her dance was the 
only expression — the perfect expression of that which 
she felt. She felt that which my fiddle was telling her. 
And my fiddle was telling her what I had found in the 
soul of me." 

"Where did it come from?" asked Ormsrood. 

" God knows," replied Leschesneau, between reverence 
and flippancy. " It was very good." 

Something in the exalted expression of Polynesia's face 
made Armand Leschesneau bring his playing to an 
end almost abrupt. The girl became suddenly motion- 
less, and then drew her hand across her eyes, as if wak- 
ing from a dream or trance. She looked round, as 
though asking of herself what had happened and how she 
came to be where she found herself. She saw Orms- 
rood still sleeping, and remembered. And at this mo- 
ment the violin began again. This time it was a theme 
of great tenderness, with a throb of doubt and anxiety 
in it that would now and then swell to the pitch of pain, 
and burst with beneficent surprise into a gush of un- 
expected joy. 

Polynesia saw that the patch of sunlight was already 
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touching the sleeper's head. Without hesitation she went 
and seated herself upon the g^ass so as to cast her shadow 
over his face. She did not think of waking him; and 
just as little did she intend going away before she had 
seen what this interesting thing would be like with its 
eyes unveiled. 

With serious gaze fixed upon the sleeping face she 
sat, while Leschesneau's melody grew in passion. 

Whether it was that the calm eyes awoke him with their 
regard, or whether Leschesneau found this time a more 
responsive subject for his experiment in the man than in 
the girl, would be difficult to determine. 

Wake, however, he very soon did, opening his eyes to a 
direct encounter with those of Polynesia. His dreams 
still were more real to him than the outside world; the 
sea-blue gaze drew him irresistibly upwards ; raising him- 
self upon one elbow he flung the other arm about her 
neck and, before he remembered the difference between 
sleeping and waking, he had kissed her upon the 
lips. 

Her body made no resistance, her face showed no dis- 
pleasure; but her mouth made no movement responsive 
to his. He was at once broad awake ; had she answered 
him in kind, dreamland would hardly so soon have let go 
its hold upon him. He sank back to the support of his 
elbow, staring in frank astonishment. 

And as the golden head rose again from that kiss, 
the music of the violin was hushed, and Armand Le- 
schesneau cursed himself for being a gentleman. 
But Polynesia thought the music was still in her 
ears. 

" Ah, s'il y avait en moi un homme de science et rien 
de plus," was Leschesneau's mental grumble, " je n'aban- 
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donnerais point Texperience au moment meme ou elle 
commence a reussir." 

With the caution and silence of a cat he worked his 
way from the rocks to the sheltering trees. Though 
he heard voices, he never looked behind him. Though 
his mind was filled with the beauty of what he had seen, 
and with the greatness of what he had done, he gave it 
all no outlet thereafter but in his music, and in the one 
conversation with Lord Ormsrood, already quoted. 
Meantime, 

" Why did you do that ? " asked Polynesia. 

" I thought you were a dream," he replied. " What 
are you doing here ? " 

" I'm keeping the sun off you," she answered. 

" Thank you," said Ormsrood. 

" Why did you do that ? " repeated the girl. 

" Do what? " asked the man. 

Polynesia touched her lips with two fingers. 

" I — wasn't quite awake," said Ormsrood. " I saw 
you — and — and I just did it." 

" Is that what people do when they meet?" asked the 
girl — " in the big world, I mean ? You see, I only know 
this island." 

Ormsrood rose to his feet. 

" Really? " he exclaimed. 

" Yes," said Polynesia. " I was born here. Is that 
what they do?" 

" It is certainly a kind of friendly salutation," he re- 
plied. "I wouldn't have done it if I had been awake 
enough to remember you might dislike it. If you didn't 
like it, I'm sorry." 

" I liked it," answered the girl. " But I wanted to 
know/' 
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And then she looked him over with a keenness of 
criticism in her eyes that the simplicity of her previous 
remarks had done little to make him expect. 

" I like you," she said. 

Ormsrood's heart stood still a moment, then revenged 
its inaction with a leap that he found very disconcerting. 

" Why ? " he managed to ask. 

" I think you're nice," said the girl. And then she 
looked at him again. " Very nice," she repeated, with an 
emphatic nod. 

" I'm glad," murmured Ormsrood — '' very glad." 

"Why?" 

" Because," said Ormsrood, " I think you're the very 
nicest person I ever saw." 

" Am I ? " cried Polynesia, astonished. " But you've 
seen so many people." 

" I have," agreed Ormsrood. " That's why I know. 
Who are you? What is your name? " 

Polynesia drew herself up with gentle dignity. 

" I am Miss Prowdeflesche," she said. " My father 
is the late Dean of Beckminster, in England. Who are 
you?" 

Ormsrood was embarrassed. 

" I am known," he replied, " as Peter Claffrick." Then 
he looked at her again, and the limpid honesty of her face 
was too much for him. 

" I can't tell lies to you," he said. " That's not my 
own name. I'll tell you the real one some day, if you'll 
let me." 

" Of course I will," answered the girl. " It seems very 
funny for you to have two names." 

" It is," admitted Ormsrood. " Quite absurd. Won't 
you tell me your first one? " 
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She laughed softly. 

" The Dean calls me Polly, and my mother says Nesia 
— Polynesia," she explained. 

Ormsrood held out his hand. She smiled at him, and 
flushed a little before she gave him hers. She laid it in 
his with an awkwardness that he found adorable, divin- 
ing as he did that she was shaking hands for the first time 
in her life. 

" Do you think we shall be friends, Polynesia ? " he 
asked. 

" We are," she replied, with conviction. " I think I 
must go and see how mother is." 

" Is she ill ? " inquired Ormsrood. 

" Oh, no," said the girl. " She was frightened by 
your boats coming." 

" That's odd," exclaimed Ormsrood. 

" It was the ladies and their pretty dresses. She 
thought it wouldn't be courteous to meet them in the 
frock she has to wear. But they must know there are 
no shops here. Oh," cried the girl, in tones of intense 
longing, " how I should like to see a shop ! " 

" Great heavens ! " murmured the man. " A girl that 
has never seen a shop ! Happy island ! " 

" I wonder you aren't shocked," cried Polynesia, " at a 
girl who has never seen a shop— nor a cathedral. What 
are they like ? " 

" Well," said Ormsrood, after a moment's considera- 
tion, " you buy clothes in a shop, and show them off in a 
cathedral." 

A little shadow fell on the girl's face. 

" But I thought " she began. 

"I beg your pardon," he interrupted. "It was a 
vulgar joke." 
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" But Tm sure you're not vulgar," she replied, with 
much seriousness. " That is a most dreadful thing to 
be." 

" You are too good to understand my nonsense," said 
Ormsrood. 

" But Fm afraid my mother would say I am," Poly- 
nesia continued. 

"What?" 

" Vulgar," said the girl. 

"Why?" 

" I've been behaving all wrong," she explained, con- 
trition at war with humour in her countenance. " I'm so 
sorry. I forgot all my manners." 

" Your manner," said Ormsrood, " is perfectly charm- 
mg. 

" But I have been taught well, you know," the girl went 
on, as if he had not spoken — " ever so many things that 
one ought to do in society. What is society ? " 

" I'm afraid I don't know," said Ormsrood. 

" Are you society ? Because if you are, I'll begin. It's 
like this." And Miss Polynesia Prowdeflesche did obei- 
sance to the Earl of Ormsrood in a court courtesy of per- 
fect execution. " And then," she went on, " — oh, I never 
shall be able to do it all — ^but you talk about things that 
don't matter, and you use very long words, and I should 
think you must get very tired and long to run, or swim, 
or climb trees. Have I been very rude?" 

" Not a bit," declared Ormsrood. 

" My mother always says I have no manner at all. 
How many manners ought I to have?" asked Poly- 
nesia. 

" Keep your own. It is quite enough," said Ormsrood. 

"It's much easier, anyhow," admitted Polynesia, 
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" Oh, dear ! I must go. And there's ever so much I 
wanted to say. Isn't it wonderful — ^meeting people? " 

" People ? " cried Ormsrood. " I thought I was the 
first." 

" You are," said Polynesia. " You are my first friend. 
And it's so interesting that I forget things. I'll go and 
tell her that if they're all as nice as you are she needn't 
be one little bit afraid." 

And she turned toward the foot of the winding path. 

" Don't go yet," expostulated Ormsrood. 

Polynesia gave him a charming smile. 

" I should like very much to stay and talk," she said. 
" It's so exciting. But poor mother will think I'm unkind 
if I don't go to her. I'm not quite sure that she isn't 
thinking so now." 

Ormsrood did not offer to accompany the girl. He 
stood watching her ascent. Between the two boulders, 
where the path disappeared from his sight, she turned 
and waved her hand to him, and was gone. 



CHAPTER XI 
XEbe Aan xoitb tbe JSa0fiet 

For a quarter of a minute Ormsrood stood motion- 
less, and then sat down upon the stone where, a short 
hour before, Mrs. Prowdeflesche had worked calmly with 
her fishbone needle. It must have been a further five 
seconds before he thought of his cigar-case. And the 
cigar was hardly well alight before he knew his solitude 
was again to be broken. From the path that crossed 
the seaward end of the passage through the rocks there 
came the sound of footsteps and of the dragging of some- 
thing heavy over the sand and broken coral of the track. 
This was accompanied by the rumble, at first inarticu- 
late, of a man's voice — a good voice, devoted at present, 
as Ormsrood was soon to discover, to no worthy use. 

And then, in the mouth of the passage, there appeared 
the back of a tall figure clad in worn blue serge. And 
the worst of the words that flowed in a steady stream 
from the still invisible mouth were now distinguishable. 
With every curse the angry man would jerk himself back- 
wards at least a yard, dragging after him a dress-basket 
of great size and apparent weight. Ormsrood found 
something familiar in the lines of the figure, and watched 
its approach. 

Close beside the little waterfall the man let go his 
burden, and, turning in Ormsrood's direction, sat down 
upon the basket, mopping his face with his handker- 
chief. His left hand, meanwhile, fetched pipe and pouch 

no 
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from his pocket, and, during the transference of to- 
bacco from the one to the other, Ormsrood rose to his 
feet and approached the newcomer. 

With a peroration of profanity, in the midst of which 
he raised his eyes to meet Ormsrood's, the man delivered 
himself of a comprehensive curse. 

" Damn the beastly basket," he said, speaking in a kind 
of chanting monotone. " Damn the beastly heat, damn 
the beastly ship — ^and damn the beastly everything." 

"That all?" asked Ormsrood. 

"That's all," said the other, looking at him curi- 
ously. 

" Grantley Rivers, by all that's ridiculous ! " cried 
Ormsrood. " I knew it. Who else can thus curse in cate- 
gories? Finish your prayers, old chap, and then we'll 
talk." 

" Thanks," replied Rivers. " My devotions are ended. 
But who is it I'm to talk to? " 

Ormsrood laughed. 

" Me," he said. 

"That's nice, of course," growled Rivers. "But it 
don't tell me much." 

But with Ormsrood's second chuckle a light dawned 
over the round face, bringing back to it at once its con- 
stitutional good-humour. 

" It's Tommy," he shouted — " good old Tommy Brans- 
peth. And the beastly beard's gone at last." 

" It wasn't a bad beard," said Ormsrood, as their 
hands met. 

" All beards are bad," declared Rivers. " I'd no idea 
you were so good-looking. Tommy. Oh, I forgot — 
s'pose I ought to say * my lord *? " 

" I hope you won't." 
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" Aren't you the Earl of Ormsrood? " 

" Yes ; but always Tommy to you, Grantley." 

"That's good. I'd never remember. Funny, isn't 
it? " said Rivers, showing more pleasure in his face than 
in his words — " funny meeting you here like this ! " 

" Yes. I couldn't hear anything of you, except that 
you'd gone on the stage." 

" I suppose," said the other, " that the peerage is bet- 
ter business than my beat — more fun — less worry." 

" Well " began Ormsrood. 

" Fun doesn't pan out up to prospectus— eh ? " asked 
Rivers. " Same here. But I wouldn't go back. Damn 
the beastly bank." 

" Quite so," agreed Ormsrood. " But what's wrong 
with the stage?" 

" You, my boy," explained Rivers, " are a glittering 
noble all the time. I'm an actor only when they give me 
a chance — and even then my best friends say it's a matter 
of opinion. Married yet ? " 

Ormsrood shook his head. 

" I am," said Rivers, his face beaming with pride. 
" That deep. She's playing in Melbourne. Such a girl ! 
You'll see her when we get there. Oh, Lord ! I forgot. 
Ought to say, if we ever get there, I suppose. I was 
going out to an engagement in the same company. I 
suppose I shall lose it now. And there was a lot de- 
pending on it, too." 

And gloom fell again upon his face, while he struck a 
match and re-lit his pipe. 

" How is it;" asked Ormsrood, " that I never saw you 
on board ? " 

" I came in the steerage, Tom. And I didn't want 
N^Ui? to find it out {ift^rwar4s from ^y of the people 
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on board. So I lay low, and kept very dark. You see 
I invested most of the money I had in props for her and 
me, and when Fd done shopping, what was left didn't 
run even to second cabin." 

" But how did you manage to bring the basket? They 
wouldn't let even the women bring their trunks," said 
Ormsrood. 

Rivers laughed. 

" I wish you'd heard the tale I pitched those Johnnies," 
he cried. " Told 'em I was a sort of pal of theirs — a 
bloodthirsty anarchist, going out on a mission to blow up 
the Governor of New South Wales, and so on. Told 
'em the basket was full of dynamite and clockwork ; that 
I'd set it going, and couldn't stop it. Best of it was, 
when they put their ears to the basket, they heard it at 
work." 

And suddenly Ormsrood himself became aware of a 
sound like the muffled ticking of a clock. He looked at 
Rivers, who was again lighting his pipe. When this 
was accomplished the actor went on with his story. 
And as he spoke the ticking ceased. 

'* They got a lovely scare ; didn't spot the ventriloquy, 
and wanted to chuck the basket overboard. I persuaded 
them not to risk it, as I believed the retaining wire of 
the hammer that was to explode the detonator was 
not strong enough to stand the shock, and that they'd 
most likely blow a hole in the side of the ship. I don't 
know what it all meant, but they seemed to think it 
sounded nice. You should have seen the care they took 
of my beautiful basket, getting it into the boat. I told 
'em I thought it was safe for half an hour, and that I'd 
get a chance to slip it into the sea from the boat. That 
chap Lupus didn't §\vallpw th^ yam — ^got a sense 
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of humour, I think, though, and let *cm do as they 
liked. I wish I always acted as well as I did this 
morning." 

" Sorry I missed it," said Ormsrood. " But you must 
have been in my boat." 

" Yes," answered Rivers. " But I was tucked away 
among the boxes, nursing my dynamite. I only saw you 
for a second as you were getting aboard, and then I went 
to sleep for fear some one should try to make me help 
at the oars. I hate rowing. I must have heard your 
voice, though, for I dreamed about the bank, and Llew- 
ellyn Jones. I was glad to wake up and find myself 
where I was." 

" But why do you bring the thing here? " asked Orms- 
rood, pointing to the basket. 

" Clothing is going to be at a premium very soon 
among us," replied Rivers. " The women are jealous of 
my luggage already. If I don't hide it somewhere, 
they'll loot it." 

" What's inside? " asked Ormsrood. 

" Lots of things. Most of *em for Nellie. Want to 
see?" 

And Grantlcy Rivers, in the pride of possession, be- 
gan to feel for his keys. 

" Don't trouble to open it for me," laughed Ormsrood. 
" I told you I'm not a married man." 

" Oh, if you're bashful " said Rivers ; and his keys 

jingled as they fell back into his pocket. " But what I 
want to know is why your high-geared, nickel-plated 
lordship is still single. You've had time enough." 

"Don't shout 'lordship' like that, Grantley." 

"Why not?" 

" It's not safe. The people don't know me." 
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" * Ormsrood ' was in the passenger list. You've been 
playing the fool somehow. Tommy." 

" The Aurungabad had been at sea only three hours, 
Grantley, when I found Diana Greenhalche was on board. 
I funked, and swapped names with a poor hard-up devil 
named Claffrick." 

"Gave him the nickel-plated handle to play with?" 
exclaimed Rivers. 

"Only for the voyage. Rather a mistake, per- 
haps." 

" A very silly mistake," grunted Rivers. " I suppose 
Diana discovered you were going out on the Aurungabad, 
and wanted another shot at you." 

" I don't know," replied Ormsrood. " I only know 
it gave me a sensation of disgust to think of having to 
talk to her about Ivy Bank, and all that silly business 
years ago. I took the nearest way out." 

" Um ! " muttered Rivers, reflectively. " Didn't spot 
you?" 

" No," replied Ormsrood. " But the other man puz- 
zles her, I think." 

"You'll have to put the thing right, you know, if 
we're booked for a long stay here," said Rivers. 

" Of course," said Ormsrood, impatiently. " But I 
don't think we are." 

And then Rivers returned to the absorbing question 
of his basket, and where to hide it. 

Now almost behind the falling film of the cascade was 
an irregular opening in the black wall of rock. It ap- 
peared at first sight but a shallow fissure, about six 
feet in height, and tapering upward from four to two feet 
in width. Upon examination, however, it proved the en- 
trance to a dry and roomy cavern. Its coolness pleased 
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the two friends, and Rivers proposed that they should 
share it for sleeping quarters. 

When they had dragged the basket out of sight into 
this shelter, they lingered within, smoking and talking. 
Rivers sat in protective comfort upon his property, while 
Ormsrood stretched himself on the soft white sand that 
covered the floor of the cave. And the actor told of the 
little successes and recurring disappointments of his 
profession, and tried without result to make his friend 
talk of South Africa and the war. At last, 

" I wonder how it got in here," said Ormsrood, let- 
ting a handful of white sand trickle to the ground through 
his opened fingers. 

" The sand ? Belongs here naturally, I suppose," said 
Rivers. 

" It came from the shore," said Ormsrood. His eyes 
had grown used to the dim twilight, and he began to see 
things at first unnoticed. " Look there in the corner, 
Grantley. It's a bow and two arrows." He rose to his 
feet and moved round the cave. " Here's a drinking- 
cup carved from a coco-nut." He stooped suddenly, and 
picked up something from the floor. And, even before 
he could see what it was that his friend held in his hand. 
Rivers observed a kind of delicacy, if not tenderness, in 
the handling. " You'll have to pull that basket out again, 
old man. We're trespassing on a private room here." 

"I daresay the old boy won't mind," said Rivers, 
lazily. 

" What d'you mean ? " asked Ormsrood. 

" The ecclesiastical Robinson Crusoe. Heard Shen- 
stone telling about him. Good gad ! " exclaimed Rivers, 
with much feeling. " Twenty years ! Makes you shud- 
der." 
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" I don't think this is his place," said the other. 

"Whose, then?" asked Rivers. 

" His daughter's, I fancy. I think this is her slipper 
— sort of moccasin." And he held it for Rivers to see, 
but not near enough for his fingers to touch. Nor did 
the significance of the retention escape his friend. 

" Let me see it? " he said ; and held out his hand. 

Ormsrood laid it down by its fellow. 

" I think," he said quietly, " we'll leave it where we 
found it." 

Rivers puffed at his pipe. 

" Met the lady? " he inquired. 

"Yes," replied Ormsrood. 

" Is she as — as wild-looking — ^as unkempt and savage 
as her father ? " asked Rivers, with a curiosity aroused 
by his friend's expression of countenance. 

" I've not seen her father," Ormsrood replied. " But 
I don't fancy there's much of the savage about him. 
There certainly isn't about his daughter." 

Against his will Ormsrood spoke with a stiffness per- 
ceptible to both. Rivers' eyes twinkled. 

" I always feel. Tommy, that Providence designed me 
for your Mentor," he said. " See how, at yet another 
crisis in a lordly career, we are thrown together. And 
I feel certain that without my advice and support you'd 
never have reached the House of Lords." 

"How's that?'*' asked his friend. 

"Weren't we always talking about it?" asked Rivers. 

" You were, Grantley — ^till I made you stop by threat- 
ening to kick you. But I don't see how your chatter 
affected the issue." 

" It must have been my prayers," replied Rivers. " I 
feel convinced that our fates are mysteriously interwoven. 
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I find your lordship travelling under an assumed name. 
My doing again." 

"Eh?" 

" It was I took you to Ivy Bank. You can't get away 
from me, Tommy. And now, when I was on the point 
of taking you seriously to task upon the subject of mat- 
rimony, I find you getting sentimental over the daughter 
of two castaways on a coral island. Reflect and beware, 
young man. You will some day have to reckon with the 
forces of civilisation." 

Through the splash and tinkle of the waterfall they 
heard voices and approaching feet. Ormsrood went to 
the mouth of the cave, and Rivers joined him. 

Down the winding path from the west came Polynesia, 
followed by Seagrave. She talked eagerly and happily 
as she came, now and again turning her head to look at 
the doctor. At the bottom she faced him, waiting for his 
slower steps. 

" You haven't answered half my questions," she said. 

" You don't give me time, Miss Prowdeflesche," Sea- 
grave replied. " And some of them are quite out of my 
line. All that about the steamship, now, and how it is 
worked." 

"Yes?" said Polynesia. 

" I don't know where to begin — ^you wouldn't under- 
stand " 

" Oh, yes, I should," interrupted the girl. " I'm not 
a bit stupid. When things are properly explained to me, 
I always understand. I'm only ignorant." 

They were now going together through the rock pas- 
sage towards the shore. Neither had perceived Orms- 
rood and Rivers, to whom the spray of the falling water 
acted as a screen. They heard Seagrave say : 
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"Here's Mr. Shenstone coming up from the shore. 
He can tell you better, perhaps, than I can." 

They turned the comer, and their voices died away. 

Ormsrood stepped out of the cave. 

Rivers had watched the girl with wonder and admira- 
tion undisguised. He followed his friend. 

" I beg your pardon. Tommy," he said. " I was talk- 
ing through my hat. You were quite right not to let me 
touch her sandal." 

Through the cleft in the rocks Ormsrood walked slowly 
toward the sea. Rivers lingered a moment, then fol- 
lowed him. 

" I shall be much obliged," he said, " if you will in- 
troduce me." 

And they went down the narrow path leading cast- 
ward to the shore. 



CHAPTER XII 
Ar0* t>tow^ctLcecbc 'Kctnxne to Socfeti? 

The Dean's wife was at first overcome by the con- 
flict of her emotions. Making no doubt that she would 
in a few hours be on shipboard, and thereafter very soon 
in England, she was busy in one half of her mind with 
wild visions of shopping in Oxford Street and Regent 
Street — ^visions curiously crossed and blurred by pro- 
phetic glimpses of conflict over the doubly deaned Dean- 
ery of Beckminster; a strife in which she felt herself 
taking a share of no little shrillness. But the other half 
of her rioting consciousness was oppressed almost to the 
sensation of physical sickness; terror had its hold upon 
her; and its grip was the knowledge that she must meet 
people, women as well as men, herself clothed, as she 
suddenly felt, in ridicule and insufficiency. Under the 
rough verandah of the cabin that had cost her husband so 
many months of labour and thought she sank into a seat 
and closed her eyes. 

The Dean fetched her water in a coco-nut shell. 

" My dear," he said, when she had drunk, " they will 
not deride. You will find that these men are men. Come 
down with me and meet them." 

"It's not that, Archibald," she murmured. " It's— 
I'm— Fm afraid " 

" Afraid that the women will be women ? Oh, come, 
Arabella," exclaimed her husband, when the movement 
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of her pale lips showed that he had correctly interpreted 
her fear, " it won't be as bad as that — and youVe got to 
get it over. Must meet them sooner or later, you know." 

He seated himself beside her, and for a little there 
was silence. 

" Besides, my dear," he resumed at last, with a twinkle 
in his eye, " what about the ' tone ' and the ' usages ' ? 
You are the resident, as well as, probably, the highest in 
social status. It lies with you to recognise the newcom- 
ers. It is for you to pay the first call. If you wait for 
these people to come to you, etiquette will be con- 
founded." 

No stronger appeal could be made to the woman's 
courage ; and the Dean knew it. But he knew also that 
time and perhaps solitude were necessary for the fruition 
of the seed he had planted. 

" I shall go back, now you are feeling better," he 
said, "and if I can find any decent, responsible person 
amongst them, I will bring him back with me. Then, 
after you have made acquaintance, we can go down to- 
gether and pay our visit of ceremony." 

" You are, indeed, Archibald, most considerate," she 
replied. " Leave me now, and, when you return, I 
trust I shall have recovered my self-control." 

The Dean went down the hill to the meeting that has 
been described ; and his wife lay back in her chair, look- 
ing out over the sea. Hope of Beckminster and of Re- 
gent Street prevailed, and her self-confidence began at 
least to revive. She was speculating vaguely as to the 
changes in fashion that must have come about since she 
had seen either of those desirable places, when her hus- 
band returned, bringing with him the captain and the 
surgeon of the Aurungabad. 
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She received them, upon the Dean's introduction, with 
complete self-possession, and with a dignity that she 
exaggerated into a make-weight for deficiencies of cos- 
tume. Neither the fierce, red-haired little Irish sailor, 
nor the melancholy, black-bearded Seagrave, however, 
showed the slightest consciousness that her dress was 
unusual. This result of good breeding in her visitors 
was accredited at once by their hostess to the austerity 
of her bearing; austerity which, in the glow of kindlier 
feelings, she soon sensibly relaxed. 

From the captain she heard the adventures and mis- 
fortunes of the last seven days; and Regent Street was 
now inwardly apparent only through the thickened atmos- 
phere of a London fog. Five minutes ago it had glowed 
in dazaling sunshine, and flashed with summer toilettes. 
But it was still Regent Street, still desirable ; and surely 
at least more probable of attainment than it had seemed 
last night. 

** Fm not going to despair. Captain Shilliday," she 
said. " You are sure to manage to do something. 
Sailors are so resourceful." 

The Dean offered his guests refreshment ; and brought 
them baked bread-fruit, the sweet milk of young coco- 
nuts, and a strange fermented liquor that he dignified 
facetiously with the name of wine; telling them how it 
had been matured from the sap of the cabbage-palm, 
and how he had obtained his single vintage of it when 
five years ago he had cleared away a small grove of 
these trees, and he told them also of the green buds from 
the tops of these trees which they had boiled and eaten as 
*' greens." Dried fish, and sweet, sticky yams made up 
the bill of fare, and while the visitors did their best to 
make curiosity masquerade as appetite, the Dean told 
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stories of his early struggles in exile, till the doctor 
silenced him with the present of a cigar. 

" Long time, I suppose, since you smoked, sir," said 
Seagrave. 

" No," replied the Dean. " IVe dried and smoked al- 
most every vegetable in the island, experimentally. 
Some are worse than others, but none is good." 

His hand shook a little as he used the doctor's cigar- 
cutter and a match from his case. With the second 
expiration of smoke he sighed heavily with satis- 
faction. 

" I did not remember," he said, " that it was so good," 
and fell into luxurious silence. 

Then Captain Shilliday told Mrs. Prowdefleschc of the 
search that would surely be made for the Aurungabad. 

" You see, ma'am," he explained, " it's not only the 
Company. They'll make fuss enough, anyway. But 
we've got people of importance on board." 

"Indeed?" said Mrs. Prowdefleschc, with sprightly 
interrogation. 

" There's the Earl of Ormsrood, for one," the captain 
answered. 

Mrs. Prowdefleschc felt her spirits rising. 

" I feel so much better," she said, " that I'm ready when 
you please to go down to the shore. I shall be glad. Cap- 
tain Shilliday, if you will present some of your friends 
to me — and to the Dean." 

"I am not going to move, Arabella," said her hus- 
band, blandly, "till I have finished this most excellent 
cigar." 

"They're not really first-rate, I'm afraid, sir," said 
Seagrave ; " you've recovered your boyhood's palate," 

The Dew Iwghcd. 
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" When we get home," he said, " Fll go and see a 
pantomime." 

The final inch of the cigar frizzled the grey mous- 
tache and spoiled the flavour. He threw away the stump 
and rubbed the burnt hairs. Mrs. Prowdeflesche had re- 
tired into the cabin, intent upon a last effort to soften the 
uncouthness of her appearance. 

" I'm ready, my dear," called the Dean, " when you 
are. 

The response from within was impatient and inarticu- 
late. 

" Arming herself for the fray," said her husband to the 
captain. " Poor woman ! she hasn't looked in a mirror 
for a long time. But she's a woman still, and I am her 
only looking-glass." And with an apology he entered 
the hut. 

Seagrave, meantime, thinking the rest of the party close 
upon his heels, sauntered down the path by which they 
had come, till, turning a corner, he came upon a sight 
that brought him to a standstill. For there sat Polyne- 
sia, with bowed head and hands clasped about her knees. 

She had come, as she had told Ormsrood, to tend and 
comfort her mother. But, as she mounted the sinuous 
track, the memory came back to her of the wonderful 
sounds that she had heard, and had after all never traced 
to their source. Why had she not asked her new friend 
about them? And then, just before she came in sight of 
the hut which was the only house she had ever known, 
she heard her mother's voice, strong and cheerful, and 
gracious with a tone quite strange to the listener. Had 
she been bred in Beckminster she would have heard it 
every time a stranger entered Mrs. Prowdeflesche's draw- 
ing-room, and would long ago have learned to determine 
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approximately by vocal variation the social standing of 
the visitor. 

Other voices also she heard, however, and knew that 
her mother stood in no need of her. 

Some fragments of Leschesneau's music still lingered 
elusive in her brain. She sank by the wayside into the 
posture in which Seagrave discovered her, and with 
closed eyes groped, a Tantalus without experience, after 
the purple clusters that would not be held. 

The doctor's footsteps did not arouse her; but the 
silence of his surprise made her lift her head. 

" Will you tell me," she said, " what music is ? " 

For a moment Seagrave stood looking down solemnly 
into the girl's uplifted countenance. He had no doubt 
as to who she was. But that her parents, with whom he 
had spent the last half-hour, and the conditions which he 
had seen, and the past which they had described to him, 
should have produced what appeared to him a result so 
altogether perfect and admirable, almost took his breath 
away. And while his reply lingered, Polynesia was say- 
ing within herself: 

" This is another man, of course. And he has a beard, 
this one — smooth and thick and short; and it grows all 
one way to a point in the middle. What a lot of differ- 
ent kinds of people ! " 

This was but her superficial reflection. Her mind, like 
her face and attitude, was intent upon the question she 
had asked.. 

" That is a very difiicult or a very useless question," he 
replied at last, with a smile that would certainly have put 
the girl at her ease had encouragement been needed. 

" It's not useless," said Polynesia — " unless you can't 
answer it." 
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" Have you never heard any ? " 

" I don't know." 

" There's a Frenchman with us who plays the violin," 
said Seagrave. " If you'll come down to the shore with 
me, I'll ask him to play to you. That will be a better 
answer to your question than anything I can say. I 
think I heard his fiddle in the distance a little while ago. 
I was glad to know he'd saved it." 

Polynesia's eyes opened very wide. 

" Oh ! " she murmured, " I think I heard it too." Then, 
after a pause, " But why do you say ' saved ' ? " she 
asked. 

" Haven't you heard how we got here ? " 

" No," said the girl. " Please tell me." 

And so they went down the hill together. Before 
they reached the bottom Seagrave had told her many 
things, but not the tithe of what she was eager to 
know. 

As we have seen, Ormsrood and Grantley Rivers fol- 
lowed them down the cliff-path to the shore. 

But Mrs. Prowdeflesche had taken longer in accom- 
plishing her meagre toilette than the doctor had expected 
when he told Polynesia that her mother was just behind 
them. The cool, fairy-like amphitheatre, therefore, for 
many minutes echoed no sounds but those of the sighing 
breeze in the tree-tops and the irregular fall of the splash- 
ing thread of water into the little basin of black stone 
which it had not yet finished fashioning for itself. Nor 
was Mrs. Prowdeflesche's the voice that next broke its 
silence. 

After her lunch Miss Greenhalche had got up a party, 
as she expressed it, to go and inspect the white savages, 
one specimen of whom she had during the meal described 
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with a humour comical enough to arouse at least the 
narrator's laughter. Miss Wetherby, powerless to pre- 
vent, went with her in hope of mitigating the insolence of 
her intrusion. Madame Leschesneau attached herself 
to Miss Wetherby. Her husband, who had arrived late 
at the meal, and had preserved a silence more marked 
than usual, surprised Miss Wetherby by joining his wife. 
He told no one of the goddess he had encountered. He 
did not want anybody to see his goddess ; he was not sure 
that he wanted himself to see her again ; but he felt, illogi- 
cally enough, that his presence would be some protection 
against vulgar eyes. 

And Miss Greenhalche brought at her elbow the man 
that she cultivated as Earl of Ormsrood, while in her 
wake followed Sarah Gibbs. 

Through the narrow avenue in the palms they strolled, 
straggling. 

So Mrs. Prowdeflesche, when, followed by Captain 
Shilliday and the Dean, she came in sight of her favour- 
ite corner of the island and saw it overrun, as she felt, by 
a crowd of impertinent tourists, had a passing sensation 
of resentment which increased for the moment the dig- 
nity and deliberation of her descending footsteps. Be- 
fore her approach was observed from below the two men 
of the party wandered out of her sight up the passage 
between the rocks. When she reached the grass the 
women were all staring at her, but the men were 
gone. 

She felt it would have been a relief if the men had 
stayed. Some of her nervousness returned. Instead of 
crossing the grass to meet these women gathered in a 
little knot by the waterfall, Mrs. Prowdeflesche hung 
back till her hu§band joined her, and then began to tsilk 
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with him in tones more subdued than was her custom. 
Captain Shilliday, meantime, crossed over to his late pas- 
sengers. 

Miss Greenhalche beamed upon him with amused con- 
descension. 

"Well, captain," she said, "are you going to intro- 
duce the poor creatures to us all ? " 

Shilliday did not like Miss Greenhalche. 

" It's rather the other way about," he replied. " I 
have obtained Mrs. Prowdeflesche's permission to pre- 
sent to her any of my friends that desire introduc- 
tion." 

Mrs. Prowdeflesche, as the captain intended, heard his 
words. Colour crept into her cheeks, and courage to her 
heart. 

" Well, I never ! " snorted Miss Greenhalche. 

" Quite right," cried Miss Wetherby. 

** Parfaitement/* agreed Madame Leschesneau. 

"Her long residence here and her social standing," 
said the little sailor, enjoying himself, " demand it. It's 
the only possible way." 

And he gave his arm with something of a flourish to 
Madame Leschesneau, and led her to meet the older in- 
habitants. 

" I've no doubt, Archibald," his wife was saying as 
they approached, " that you were amused at my shyness, 
when I heard of this invasion. But you see that I was 
not peculiar. Poor Polynesia! She has run away in 
sheer terror of the unknown. I haven't seen her since 
she came to tell us the news." 

" I don't think she's afraid of her kind, my dear," an- 
swered the Dean. 

" Oh, Archibald ! " said Mrs. Prowdeflesche. 
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" Nor," added her husband, " of the other kind." 

" Archibald ! " cried his wife, " you surprise me ! " 

" My dear," he replied, " if I were surprised as often 
as you, I should be getting used to the sensation." 

Captain Shilliday had been bold enough in his defence 
of the proprieties. Himself not the least absurd part of 
a situation sufficiently ridiculous, he became simultane- 
ously aware of a desire to laugh and of a disabling con- 
fusion in his mind as to the precise terms in which he 
ought to formulate these introductions. Miss Green- 
halche had been snubbed, and he felt her eye upon him. 

" Mrs. Prowdeflesche," he began, " may I have the 
pleasure of presenting to you Madame Leschesneau? 
Mrs. Prowdeflesche, Madame Leschesneau. Madame 
Leschesneau, Mrs. Prowdeflesche." 

And as the two women shook hands the captain felt 
pleased with himself. For shipboard his blunter and 
more practical formula was sufficient— even preferable, 
he thought. 

" Don't know Robinson ? Mr. Robinson — Mrs. Brown. 
Well, you do now — ^that's all right." 

But his sympathies had been aroused during his half- 
hour at the Dean's hut, and he meant to do honour to 
Mrs. Prowdeflesche's ideals. 

" But I am charmed," said Madame Leschesneau, " to 
meet so famous a lady as Mrs. Prowdeflesche. A char- 
acter, I would say, of which the world is about to be 
resounded." 

The other women had crossed the grass behind him. 
Seeing that Mrs. Prowdeflesche had not yet found her 
speech, Shilliday pounced upon Miss Greenhalche. 

" Mrs. Prowdeflesche — Miss Greenhalche," he said, 
with jerky wavings of his h^ind. 
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Mrs. Prowdeflesche extended her hand graciously. 

" Indeed, Miss Greenhalche," she said, with a smile, 
" it is a pleasure — I may say, a delight, to meet once 
more an English gentlewoman." 

Miss Greenhalche felt she was being patronised. 

" Ah, yesj of course," she drawled, " it must seem 
strange to you." 

Muriel Wetherby, her long face and brown eyes full of 
kindness, pressed forward so eagerly that Shilliday had 
barely time to jerk out her name before she had seized 
Mrs. Prowdeflesche by both hands. 

" It must be first-rate to see people again," she cried ; 
" anybody — even us. Appallingly dull you must have 
found it here — for years, they say." There was a little 
pause while they looked at one another. Then the 
younger woman added, with much feeling, " I'm awfully 
sorry for you." 

Mrs. Prowdeflesche found a small lump in her throat. 
After two efforts to swallow it 

" It has needed all the strength that courage and piety 
can give," she began, and then nature was too strong 
for her. " My dear," she whispered, " it has been dread- 
ful." Her eyes were full of tears, and Miss Wetherby, 
more to her own surprise than Mrs. Prowdeflesche's, 
took the elder woman in her arms and kissed her. Mrs. 
Prowdeflesche recovered herself quickly. " Let me in- 
troduce you, my dear," she went on, "to my husband, 
the Dean of Beckminster." 

And while Miss Wetherby talked with the Dean, and 
his wife smiled upon them. Captain Shilliday, pleased 
with his work, sought more food for his ardour of in- 
troduction. 

Sarah G^bbs until now had attended her mistress at ^ 
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distance sufficiently respectful. Curiosity at last, how- 
ever, had drawn her close to the centre of interest, and 
ShilHday found her at his elbow. 

" And this, Mrs. Prowdeflesche," he began, " is Miss — 
er — er " 

The face he knew, but now remembered that he had 
never known the name ; and that saved him from a com- 
plete solecism. Miss Greenhalche saw the warning jerk 
of his arm, waved from the elbow. 

" Sarah ! " said her mistress, in the tone proper to the 
sole present possessor of a handmaid. 

And Sarah retired in sullen confusion. 

ShilHday saw his error. 

" Oh, damn ! " he muttered, as he turned aAvay. 

Mrs. Prowdeflesche. quivered. 

"Oh," she murmured. "After all these years!" 

"What's the matter?" asked Miss Wetherby, kindly. 

" My dear," replied the other, " it was that word — ^that 
terrible word ! " 

" The captain's cuss ? I should think," said the 
younger woman, " it would do you good." 

The Dean was talking French, slow and stilted, to 
Madame Leschesneau. Sounds of approaching feet, 
laughter and talk came from the seaward. Captain Shil- 
Hday had walked towards the sounds, and stood in the 
mouth of the passage looking down the pathway to the 
east. Miss Greenhalche looked after him. 

" Well," admitted Mrs. Prowdeflesche, confidentially, 
" it certainly has a homelike sound." 

"Never?" asked Miss Wetherby. "Never, for 
twenty years ? " 

" Once, my dear," said the Dean's wife. " Once — ^the 
Dean!" 
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Miss Wetherby smiled sympathetically. Then she too 
heard the sounds of approach. 

" Some of the men coming/' she remarked. " Jolly 
good time they're having, too, I should think." 

Captain Shilliday disappeared, joining the approaching 
company. 

"Didn't somebody tell me you have a daughter?" 
asked Miss Wetherby. 

" Oh, yes," replied Mrs. Prowdeflesche, eagerly. 
"And, indeed, just now I am quite worried about her. 
I will confess to you, my dear (you've been so kind!), 
that I was quite nervous and shy when I heard there 
were strangers on the island. And I do believe that my 
poor child felt it worse than I did. For she has dis- 
appeared altogether — run away, I suppose, and hidden 
herself. I must get the Dean to find her. He knows the 
dear child's favourite haunts so much better than I." 

As she turned to her husband, the laughing, chattering 
throng entered the passage between the rocks, and seemed 
to fill it with bustle and clamour. 

" My dear Dean," said Mrs. Prowdeflesche, at no pains 
to lower her voice, " I do wish you would find Polynesia. 
I can't think what has become of the child." 

On the shore Seagrave had introduced to Polynesia 
first Mr. Shenstone and the purser, and later Rivers, 
Ormsrood and Leschesneau. It was not long before 
these men resolved themselves, as Rivers expressed it, 
into a committee of encyclopaedic instruction. 

" Never mind, Miss Prowdeflesche," said the actor at 
last. " When these ignorant people X:an't tell you what 
you want to know, come to me. I'm an inexhaustible 
mine of inaccurate information." 

" I like their way best, Mr. Rivers," the girl had an- 
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swered, laughing. " Mr. Shenstone and Dr. Seagrave 
know when they don't know." 

" Rivers/' said Ormsrood, " doesn't know whether he 
knows or not." 

" I know some things very well indeed," replied Riv- 
ers ; " only I never feel quite sure which they are." 

At this moment it was that Polynesia heard her 
mother asking for her. 

" Do you want me, mother ? " she cried ; and the men 
fell away from her, so that Mrs. Prowdeflesche, turning 
at the sound of the clear, musical voice, beheld her 
daughter standing erect and confident. Every line of 
face and figure showed her as eager in enjoyment of 
new companionship as unconscious of admiration. 

" I told you, my dear," said the Dean, " that she would 
arrange things in her own way." 

And, before her mother could gather words from the 
flood of her astonishment, Polynesia stretched out her 
arms towards Miss Wetherby and Madame Leschesneau. 

" But surely," she cried, her blue eyes opened wide 
and blazing with excitement, "those are women?" 

And she ran forward three steps; then stopped, as a 
child checked in enthusiasm. For none had moved nor 
spoken. Scarce a man or a woman present was un- 
affected. But one only felt herself more than a spec- 
tator. 

Muriel Wetherby took two long strides forward, hold- 
ing out arms unused to this language, in response to the 
shapely, sun-browned hands that already began to droop 
from their appeal. 

" I'm a woman, little one," she said. " Come and see." 

Polynesia came and found it was true. 



CHAPTER XIII 

JStotbet f>etet 

The narrative has little concern with the majority of 
those landed by the boats of the Aurungabad on the 
island that I have called " Miss Crowder's." Policy and 
inclination combined to make Captain James Shilliday 
very tender of the dignity and comfort of his friend the 
Dean of Beckminster. And James Shilliday, his fail- 
ure to forestall mutiny on one memorable occasion not- 
withstanding, could play the martinet when he pleased 
to no little purpose. As autocrat of Miss Crowder's 
Island he was arbitrary and effective. Saloon passengers 
were given very plainly to understand that the part of it 
which I have more particularly described was the prop- 
erty of the Dean, and that such visits or wanderings 
therein as they should venture upon were possible only in 
virtue of the Dean's courtesy. For the rest of the pas- 
sengers, and for all of the crew except the officers, strict 
limits were prescribed. With the few whose adventurous 
spirit may have led them to transgress these regulations 
the captain had very summary methods of dealing. And 
so it came about that, until the end, which, as will be seen, 
came at a date much earlier than any of the most specu- 
lative would have been ready to bet upon, the greater part 
of those in the camps under the palms near the shore be- 
lieved that they were being protected from a strange, 
half-savage tribe, sprung from the survivors of some 
ancient tragedy of the sea. Vague memories of things 
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read in boyhood of the Mutiny of the Bounty, and of 
Pitcaim's Island, gave verisimilitude to this theory. For 
the rest, the uninitiated were full of their own hopes, 
fears and grievances; and believed that the saloon 
passengers, under the guidance of now one, now 
another of the Aurungabad's officers, amused them- 
selves by making a kind of raree show of these poor na- 
tives, who ought to have been English, but were merely 
savages. The strictures of Miss Greenhalche, as over- 
heard and retailed by the stewards, and the gossip of 
Sarah Gibbs, had doubtless their share in creating a be- 
lief as convenient as mistaken. For the others who 
knew spoke of the Dean and his family to none but sym- 
pathetic ears. 

Late in the evening of that first memorable day. Dr. 
Prowdeflesche had discovered Grantley Rivers removing 
his treasured basket from the little cave behind the water- 
fall. Ormsrood carefully explained the circumstances 
of their intrusion, and the discovery of their mistake. 
When the Dean, with much courtesy, pressed them to 
accept his hospitality and the use of the cave, of which, 
he declared, his daughter had no present need. Rivers 
would have declined. Now Ormsrood perceived that 
his friend, should they carry the basket back to the shore, 
would be compelled to camp, as he had travelled, among 
the steerage passengers. And he was no more willing to 
subject his old comrade to this inconvenience than Rivers 
to endanger the contents of his basket. Under kindly 
pressure from both sides, therefore, the scruples of the 
latter were overcome, and his property jerked back to 
sanctuary with a very cheerful gratitude. 

When good-nights were said, and the friends were 
alone, they sat outside on the grass in the moonlight. 
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" Apart from you and your dynamite, Grantley," said 
Ormsrood, " I'm not at all sorry to be away from the 
crowd." 

" He's a fine old boy," said Rivers. " Mayn't be a bad 
thing for him, after all, to have us established down here. 
We make a kind of outwork to his camp, you know. 
We'll see he isn't overrun. If we have to stay here very 
long there might be trouble on this island, with all these 
mouths to feed." 

" They're good people," said Ormsrood. " I shall be 
very glad if we can be of use to them." 

Rivers glanced up quickly at his friend, whose face 
was turned away. Through the dark frame of rocks, 
he was watching the play of the moonlight upon the 
water of the lagoon. 

Rivers went into the cave, and slept with his head 
touching the great basket. Ormsrood's pipe glowed in- 
termittently for another half hour ; and, when it went out 
for the last time, he chose for his bed the spot where 
Polynesia had shadowed his sleeping face from the 
sun. 

Mr. Peter Claff rick felt sure that there was more to be 
made out of his temporary title than the mere money 
he had received. All his life he had been a bit of a 
rogue, but had lacked, as he thought, the opportunities 
of success. His lack of imagination was more prob- 
ably to blame. 

He had fallen in love, as he called it, with Polynesia the 
moment he saw her. And when he learned the Dean's 
name he believed that at last the opportunity of his life 
had come. 

In the rough quarters assigned him in the camp, he 
slept little that first night ; for many hours were spent in 
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vain endeavour to elaborate in detail the great scheme 
that had sprung raw and unshapen into his mind. 

Very early next morning he left the camp, where all 
was still and quiet, and wandered along the shore in 
search of the inspiration that he hoped would come with 
solitude. 

Sarah Gibbs, however, saw him go, and followed him 
along the noiseless white beach to the eastward. The 
shore, after half a mile, bent to the north, and the man 
disappeared. Once round the bend herself, she came 
right upon him. He was seated on the sand, and his 
head was bent over a large letter-case, from which he 
had drawn some papers. 

" Brother Peter," she said, in a voice almost sepul- 
chral, " what's your game ? " 

Mr. Peter Claffrick started violently. 

" Brother be damned ! " he growled. " It's only half, 
and that's quite enough." 

"Too much, Peter — ^too much by half," replied his 
sister, grimly. 

" What d'you want to know ? " asked Claffrick, put- 
ting away his papers. 

" What you're masqueradin' for. There'll be trouble if 
you don't tell me," said Sarah; and her frown threat- 
ened him. 

"What'll you do?" asked the man, recovering his 
nerve and insolence together. 

" If you carry on any more with my mistress," said 
Sarah, " I'll tell her who and what you are." 

"Are you so sweet on her as that? " 

" She's a beast," the woman replied, " and I don't 
much care what happens to her. But I've got myself to 
think of. If you get any thicker with her, when the row 
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comes they might find out we 'ad the same mother, and 
I'd lose my character for not exposing of you." 

"H'm! Yes," he said slowly; "when they find out 
I'm not Lord Ormsrood, I'll take care they learn you 
knew it, my dear. You've left it rather too long, my 
elderly sister." 

Sarah snorted; between fear and rage she found no 
reply. 

" Sarah," said her brother impressively, " make your 
mind easy. Your mistress isn't very young, and she isn't 
very rich. I've got a game worth two of that." 

Sarah grtmted. 

" And I want you to help me." 

The woman seemed to soften a little. She sat down 
on the sand at some distance from him. 

" Peter Qaffrick," she said, " since mother died, I've 
always tried to do as she arst me with her dyin' breath. 
I've tried to look after you." 

Here the man seemed to know what was coming, and 
whistled softly and continuously, as if to express a kind 
of insolent toleration. 

" For she says, ' Sarah,' sez she, * he's my youngest 
and my beautifuUest ; but, Sarah,' she sez, 'he'll never 
do no good, Sarah. He'll always be a gentleman.' " 

" I wonder, Sarah," moaned Claff rick, " how often I've 
heard that story." 

" But I've pulled you out of enough scrapes," she went 
on ; " out of this, and out of that — ^time and again. Some 
of these days you'll pull me in, if we don't part, com- 
pany." 

"What'll I pull you into, old girl?" asked her 
brother. 

" Crime, Peter— crime," she answered. 
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"Sister Sarah," he replied, with a grin, "I have a 
horror — ^a noble horror, of crime." 

" The gaol's your conscience, Peter," she said. " It's 
a horror of pleecemen you've got. I've known you was 
a bad un since you was twelve. But I know somethin' 
worse now." 

"What's that?" 

" I've found out you're stupid," explained Sarah, 
ruthlessly, "And that makes me downright afraid of 
yer. I'm not going to stick up for yer no longer. What 
made you come out on the Aurungabadf " 

" I knew my little Sarah was going, and I thought I'd 
get my little bit out of her and her mistress somehow. 
By the way, you're a rum un for a lady's maid. You 
can't even speak decently." 

" I was only general at Ivy Bank, as you very well 
know," the angry woman replied. " But comin' with a 
special purpose, like, she had to have a maid, and I came 
cheap. I made 'em raise me a bit, but it wasn't much. 
But I thought I'd give her the slip out there, and cut Ivy 
Bank and — and " 

"And me?" 

"And you, Peter, for good and all. I'd only be a 
general again at the old wages if I went back. But if I 
stayed " 

" Well? " said Claffrick, as she paused. 

" I mean to get married, Peter," she replied. " They 
say it's easy to get married in Australia." And a dull 
flush came on the hard cheek. 

The man laughed brutally. 

" No, Sarah, no," he chuckled. " Not so easy as that 
comes to." 

" You b^sist! " hissed hi§ sister, 
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When he had done laughing, Claff rick continued : 

" 'Member when I had the matrimonial agency in 
Judd Street?" 

His sister nodded. 

" While things hung fire there for a bit " 

" They did," interrupted Sarah, viciously. " Three 
breach o' promises and two divorces was the sum total of 
that business, Peter. And it only lasted two months." 

"While we were waiting for business," the man re- 
peated, *' I contemplated a branch line in missing heirs." 

"And in bogus claimants — orgin-grinders and sich. 
Oh, I remember all your schemes," said Sarah, " 'cept the 
paying ones. And if you think this masquerading as 
Lord Ormsrood's going to help you to marry my mis- 
tress " 

" No, old girl," interrupted her brother. " I've told 
you I'm on to something better." 

" Very well, then," cried Sarah, rising to her feet, " tell 
me what it is, and be quick. I don't want to be caught 
talking to you. I can't say you're my brother." 

" For Heaven's sake, no ! " cried Claff rick. " Do you 
want to disgrace me? " 

" I don't want to disgrace myself, anyhow. Well? " 

Claffrick had again taken his letter-case from his 
breast-pocket, and now drew from it a newspaper cut- 
ting, soiled and yellow with age. 

" This," he said, handing her the paper, " was one of 
the missing heirs that I turned up. When you've read 
that, you'll understand my game." 

His sister took the paper, and, with the frown of the 
illiterate on her face, began with muttering lips to de- 
cipher it almost letter by letter. 

" If you've forgotten how to read," said Claflfrick, with 
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an impatient sneer, " I'll tell you. There was a great 
stir in Beckminster when this old chap and his wife that 
you saw yesterday were lost. And there was an old 
spinster, a Miss Crowder, as silly as she was rich, who 
wouldn't believe that they were dead. So she left all her 
money in trust for old Monkey-Brand and any children 
he might have. And if nothing was heard of them 
within a certain number of years after her death, it was 
all to go to the Crown, or the National Debt, or some 
other rich charity. It's a tremendous lot, and you've 
seen his daughter." 

" That white savage, you mean, with almost no clothes 
on her back ? " asked Sarah. 

** I'm going to marry her. It won't be hard to do," 
said the man. " She doesn't know much, and the mon- 
ey's settled." 

" Poor young lady ! So young and so improperly 
dressed ! " said Sarah. " Peter, you'd be a heavy price 
to pay for all the money in the bank." Then, after a 
pause, she added: "What good's it going to do me?" 

" If I pull it off," said the man, " I'll never bother 
you any more. I shall be settled and respectable." 

" Why can't you do it without pretending to be a 
lord?" 

" I'll only carry that on long enough to get in with the 
parents. I saw enough yesterday to know that it'll 
count with the old lady." 

" And when a ship comes, and we get away," said 
Sarah, " it'll all come out. Where'll you be then? " 

" Who knows ? " asked the man. " Far enough on to 
make sure of the girl, perhaps. Anyhow, I've a good 
story enough to explain why I hold that name for a bit 
And I might, with luck, marry her first." 
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For, with his muddle-headed love of intrigfue, Peter 
Claff rick actually felt a certain sensation of security in his 
sister's ignorance of the real Lord Ormsrood's presence 
on the island. He knew that the name of Claff rick had 
no associations for Sarah Gibbs. 

" Something will turn up to help me out, Sarah," he 
said in conclusion, " if you don't mess things up by talk- 
ing. And if you do, I'll take care it don't do you any 
good." 

Sarah turned her back upon him, and tramped sulkily 
along the shore on her way to the camp. 

" And please let me alone in future," called ClaflFrick 
after her. " I'll let you know if I want you." 

Sarah's back was grim to look upon as she increased 
the distance between herself and her brother. But her 
face that was hidden from him bore a wide grin of satis- 
faction, and crumpled in her fist was the newspaper cut- 
ting which he had forgotten, and which she had ore-, 
tended that she could not read. 



CHAPTER XIV 
tTbe Second Dai? 

Ormsrood awoke that morning with a mind strung 
to expectancy. The very dawn seemed to hold in its 
mystery the promise of such a day as had never dawned 
before. Since his eyes had been first filled with the 
vision of the island's sole native, they had lighted with 
little speculation upon anything else. 

Either his sleep had been dreamless, or his dreams 
had taken no hold upon memory. For he could not, as 
for some minutes he lay with eyes half open, find any 
reason in his mind to account for the gladness in his 
heart. He had, indeed, a feeling that dreams there had 
been, and that, could he but find the dropped link — ^but 
touch the button whose pressure should complete the 
broken circuit, the visions would be his again, and his 
strange, almost childish sense of joy and hope be ex- 
plained. 

Then the musical fall of the water caught his ear ; he 
remembered yesterday, recognised his strange bed- 
room, and sprang to his feet. He had no need of find- 
ing his dreams. For once there was something better. 

He did not examine himself — ^was not, indeed, aware 
in any definite manner of love, or beauty, or admiration. 
Still less did any caution or anxiety obtrude itself upon 
his mood. Yesterday had been good; and to-day — as 
the trees^ the falling water, the rising sun and th^ smdl 

m 
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of the sea most plainly declared to him — ^to-day was to be 
a better day than yesterday. 

Being healthy, English and happy, Ormsrood wanted 
to do something. He walked quickly down to the shore 
of the lagoon. He glanced up at the miniature cliffs, 
then east and west along the shore. Save the thin streak 
of smoke rising from the Dean's hut, high up and hidden 
among the rocks, there was no sign that he was not alone 
upon the island. He pulled off his clothes, and swam 
out into the lagoon. 

And as he swam the Dean of Beckminster came from 
his hut to the cliff's edge and looked seaward. This 
morning the sight of what he had so often sought would 
not have surprised him; yesterday had at least proved 
that there actually was a world beyond those waters, 
and that men did indeed still pass over them in ships. 
This time, however, he saw nothing, until his eyes, fall- 
ing nearer home upon the smooth water within the reef, 
discovered a man swimming. And the Dean saw, too, 
that in the lagoon was another swimmer, and a swifter. 

" 'Ware shark ! " he shouted with the full power of 
his great voice. " Come ashore. Splash with your 
feet." 

The white body had a good start of the ashen-brown 
back with its single fin that would now and again rise 
clear of the water. The shore was not very far, and, 
when the Dean saw that the man had heard his cry and 
was capable of considerable speed, he left watching and 
ran by the shortest path to the beach. 

As he reached it, Ormsrood rose to his feet from the 
water and came to meet him. 

"I'm awfully obliged to you, Mr. Dean," he said, 
bplding out hi§ hancj. " You shouted^ didn't you? " 
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The Dean nodded as he took the extended hand. 

" You ought to know better," he said. 

" I do now," replied Ormsrood, with a laugh. " I 
saw that beastly fin." 

The Dean seated himself on the sand. 

" rU stay and talk while you dress," he said. " You 
are, I think, a university man, Mr. Claffrick." 

" Yes," said Ormsrood. 

"Oxford, I think," said the Dean, interrogatively. 

"That's a good guess," replied Ormsrood, beginning 
to pull on his clothes. " Now, I know you must come 
from one or the other, but I haven't a notion which, 
sir." 

The Dean laughed. 

" My uncouth raiment," he said, " is a greater diffi- 
culty than your nakedness, Mr. Claffrick. Besides, you 
are nearer to Oxford than I am to Cambridge. Uni- 
versities do, no doubt, change with time, but not nearly 
so fast as individual men. I see you have a scar on the 
chest as well as the forehead," he added, as if he asked 
a question. 

Ormsrood, through the shirt he was pulling over his 
head, muttered something about a Boer shell. 

" A soldier? " asked the Dean. 

" Only an amateur," replied Ormsrood ; and then sud- 
denly, as he remembered the conditions of the other's life 
for the past twenty years, " Good Heavens ! ^' he ex- 
claimed, "my dear sir, of course you know nothing 
of all that has happened since — since I was a little 
boy." 

"Absolutely nothing. And I used to be very keen 
on politics," answered the Dean, wistfully, " and was ac- 
QOunted not ignorant of history in my day. I thought 
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of asking some of your party to coach me up a little. 
If you will come up to my place, Mr. Claffrick, my wife 
will be delighted with your company at breakfast. Cap- 
tain Shilliday has kindly sent us some civilised supplies, 
and the meal will not be wholly savage." 

Ormsrood accepted the invitation. 

" And after breakfast," continued the Dean, " perhaps 
you would give half an hour or so towards filling up 
the lacuncB of my experience." 

"I'll give the whole day, sir," exclaimed Orms- 
rood. He had forgotten neither that black fin nor whose 
father his pupil was. But he did not know, till some 
time after breakfast was done, what a task he had under- 
taken. 

Mrs. Prowdeflesche was gracious. During breakfast 
she asked many questions of her guest. As to present 
usage and costume he could answer with some measure 
of information; but found himself very soon out of his 
depth when asked for intermediate links between the 
fashions of her day and his. 

The incongruity of the questioner's appearance with 
the subjects that she chiefly affected was not a littlq try- 
ing to Ormsrood's patience. Yet he would, perhaps, 
have felt no less kindly and complacent than he seemed, 
but for the disappointment of Polynesia's absence. 

" My daughter," Mrs. Prowdeflesche explained, 
" breakfasted early. She seems to have formed a great 
friendship with your fellow-traveller. Miss Wetherby. 
They have gone off, I believe, on an expedition to- 
gether." 

" My daughter, Mr. Claffrick," said the Dean, " is 
fond of her little native land. I believe she will enjoy 
showing off its best points. She a^d h^r friend will 
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probably make a circuit of the island. Suppose we cut 
across and intercept them." 

" Nothing I should like better, Dr. Prowdeflesche," 
declared Ormsrood, with convincing alacrity. "And 
ni see how much of the last twenty years I can put to- 
gether for you. I hope I shall do better on politics, 
literature and mechanical advance than I did on frocks 
and frills, Mrs. Prowdeflesche." 

"You gave me a general outline, Mr. Claffrick," she 
replied, with condescending approval. " Some of your 
female friends may be able to fill it out for me." 

"You'll have some trouble, my dear," said her hus- 
band, " to find a woman willing to admit nineteen years' 
intimacy with the fashions." 

During their walk across the island Ormsrood dis- 
covered unsuspected depths in his own ignorance. The 
Dean's wide knowledge of letters, men and events, 
down to the day of his departure from England, put the 
younger man's more recent and less accurate information 
to no little confusion. His shortcomings, however, as 
tutor in very modem history, did not seem to distress 
the Dean, whose questions were so apt and his con- 
structive ability so marked, that he was able in a very 
short time to paint for himself a fair picture of the 
world's movement since he had drifted into this back- 
water. 

One incident struck Ormsrood with a strange note of 
pathos. 

They were resting after an hour's scrambling over 
broken ground, having climbed to the highest ridge of 
the miniature mountain-range ; and the little land of the 
Dean's exile lay open to their gaze. The white collar of 
its beach, the sparking necklet of the coral reef, the blue 
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riband between them, and the deepening blue of the sea's 
infinite vesture beyond, were all visible in circumference 
unbroken. 

The Dean had spoken three names great in literature, 
politics, and art. He now mentioned a fourth; and a 
fourth time, with an odd, sympathetic constriction of 
the heart, Ormsrood must say that the man was dead. 

The Dean's face clouded. 

" I'm afraid, sir," added Ormsrood, " that you'll find 
it a heavy casualty list." 

"Tell me all — ^all that you can remember," said the 
Dean. 

And when he had heard the roll — monarchs, statesmen, 
poets, great Churchmen, soldiers, painters, philanthro- 
pists and critics — he hid for a moment his face in his 
hand. 

" You see, my boy," he said, after a silence, " to me 
they all die in a day." 

Then, as he rose to his feet to begin the descent, 

" But I suppose," he added, " I shall find the world still 
full of men." 

To Ormsrood that day was far from keeping the morn- 
ing's promise. At every point they missed the en- 
counter that to his guide was a chance, to him an object. 

"Here," said the Dean, an hour later, as they stood 
on a low black ridge, jutting far out into the lagoon, 
almost at the north-east corner of the island, " here is 
my daughter's swimming-bath. No sharks here, Mr. 
Claflfrick." 

" How do you keep *em out? " asked Ormsrood, while 
his eye roamed unsatisfied from east to west. 

" It took me ten days to fill up with stones the space 
between this ridge and the reef," answered the Dean. 
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" I don't see the stones," objected Ormsrood. 

" The fish can," rephed the elder man, with a chuckle, 
" and no shark can swim over them, even at high water. 
Over there," he went on, pointing towards the east, " is 
another ridge. It runs further out, but the gap is so 
deep that it took me longer to fill than the other. And 
after I'd done it we found a shark shut in. We learn 
patience here, Mr. Claffrick. It was another three 
weeks before I managed to kill him. We dragged him 
ashore, and the skin made a fine leather ; but most of it 
was spoiled before I found out how to cure it. And I 
don't often succeed in catching a shark." 

" You'll find it odd, when everything is ready-made 
for you," said Ormsrood. 

The Dean laughed. 

" I daresay I shall want to be back here again on 
dull days," he answered; "or when there's not enough 
work for me to do. But I don't want to grow old here. 
I'm fifty-six already." 

" You don't show it," said Ormsrood. 

" The life is healthy, and my wind and muscle are as 
sound as they were twenty-five years ago," said the 
Dean. " But that won't last for ever. And my daugh- 
ter, Mr. Qaffrick, is too good, I think, to be wasted 
here." 

Ormsrood murmured in truthful agreement. 

" Everything that I could do since she was born," the 
father continued, expanding into confidence long un- 
used, " has been done for her. But perhaps we haven't 
got very far. It took me, as you have seen, six weeks 
to make a safe place in which to teach her swimming. 
And everything else has been in proportion." 

They went a little further east. The Dean led the 
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way to a flat rock overhanging a great depth of clear 
water. 

"This is Polynesia's favourite diving-place," he said, 
as they stood looking down into the pale-green pro- 
fundity. " Ah, we're too late after all," he added, as his 
eye fell upon the dark stone at his feet. It was splashed 
with water, and upon it were half-dried, slender prints 
of bare feet. " They've been here and had their bath." 

A piece of dull-red seaweed lay near the toe of his 
uncouth moccasin. He pushed it into the water with 
his foot. 

"The child has been showing off to her friend," he 
remarked, with pride both in voice and smile. " She 
fetched that bit of weed from the bottom." 

" It looks too deep," said Ormsrood. 

" Pretty deep," answered the Dean. " But there's 
nothing she can't do in the water." And he smiled 
again. " See," he said, " the footprints are drying fast. 
Our wise saws delayed us just long enough to save us 
from becoming modern instances." 

"Of what?" asked Ormsrood. 

" Actaeon," said the Dean. " Considering the risk 
we've run, I'm glad there are no dogs on the island." 

And then they fell again to searching question, and 
sometimes halting answer. By the time they had 
reached the camp and Captain Shilliday had invited the 
Dean to lunch, Ormsrood had come to some knowledge 
of and a great liking for his morning's companion ; while 
his pupil had attained to a rough understanding and a 
profound distrust of the present state of his native land. 

During the meal the Dean's popularity was consider- 
able, and social success whetted his appetite for recent 
history. In the satisfaction of his curiosity, the conflict 
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of authorities was sometimes as confusing as if the 
period were more distant and the historians of greater 
learning. 

Miss Wetherby was not seen ; and after a while Orms- 
rood slipped away, leaving Captain Shilliday redder in 
the face even than his wont, with trying to explain the 
bearing of Home Rule on the present constitution of the 
Radical Party. 

He had not wandered far among the coco-palms on 
his way to " The Dean's Drawing-room," as already 
among the newcomers the grassy amphitheatre began to 
be called, when he was joined by Rivers and Seagrave. 

" Seen Miss Wetherby ? " asked the latter. 

" I've been all day with the Dean, and seen nobody," 
replied Ormsrood. 

" Then," said Rivers, " you've spent the morning with 
a good man that's held his end up." 

" Quote Horace, please," said Seagrave to Ormsrood. 

" Please don't," exclaimed Rivers. " Bad as quoting 
Macbeth. H you do, I have to be a liar, or look 
like a fool. But you're a wiser man than I took you 
for. Tommy — Claffrick, I mean. Old Monkey-Brand 
is worth cultivating." 

And indeed Ormsrood was too wise, as well as too 
good-hearted, to think the first half of his day wasted. 
Yet, as the second half wore to its close, and still cir- 
cumstance kept him from meeting again with the beauti- 
ful girl who had so powerfully attracted his curiosity 
and excited his imagination, a kind of restlessness al- 
most ill-tempered in its quality crept over him. 

At supper, eaten under the coco-palms with the 
Aurungahad's officers and saloon passengers, he gath- 
ered, without asking any questions, that he himself was 
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almost the only person present who had not that day 
encountered the " Island Nymph," as they were calling 
her. 

And for so speaking of her Ormsrood hated them. 
He found himself raging inwardly at his impotence to 
resent the praise of her beauty; and yet, when Miss 
Greenhalche, with more restraint in her venom than was 
usual, threw cold water on the general admiration, he 
felt a flush of anger run through his veins that gave 
him stem warning to keep his mouth shut. 

Leschesneau said nothing, but Ormsrood knew by the 
man's eyes that music was in his brain. 

" Armand," said his wife to Ormsrood, " has played to 
the goddess for two hours. It is new music, and there 
is no ink nor paper to write it down." 

" It won't escape him," he replied. " I wish I'd been 
with you. I seem to miss everything to-day." 

Once before he slept he saw Polynesia. But with her 
were four of the men, as well as Miss Wetherby, walking 
on the white beach in the moonlight. With a pang of 
surging jealousy, so sudden and unreasonable that he 
hardly recognised the feeling for what it was, he wished 
that he alone had come alive to the island. He did not 
join himself to the group of which she was the centre, 
but drew back into the shadow of the cliff until it had 
passed him. 

The dawn had lied to him, he thought, as he fell 
asleep. 

Now the dawn, like other angels of hope, keeps more 
promises than is generally believed. But its drafts are 
sometimes post-dated. 
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CHAPTER XV 
Ara* prowDellescbe Diacriminates 

At ten o'clock next morning Lord Ormsrood sat 
cross-legged upon the grass outside the cave that he 
shared with Grantley Rivers. Just out of reach of the 
spray from the waterfall, except when now and again 
a stronger gust of wind would sprinkle his head and his 
white linen jacket as with a fine rain, he sat and stolidly 
smoked. It was to-day a briar pipe, more fitted to the 
obstinate mood under whose influence he had set himself 
a sentinel on elusive fortune. Each of his few remain- 
ing cigars, moreover, was good for a gleam in the eye 
of the Dean of Beckminster — ^the sort of gleam that is 
good to see, when one has twenty-five opportunities of re- 
kindling it. 

" Here I stay," he had said to himself, " till she comes. 
This place seems a kind of centre to all that happen* in 
the island. Sooner or later come she must." 

And ever since breakfast down at the camp among 
what he had called " the fatuous crowd " he had listened 
to Rivers talking — ^talking incessantly. 

" They can't help being a crowd, old chap," his friend 

had said, as they came up from the shore. " But why 

fatuous? You only call 'em that because they're not 

thinking your thoughts. But if they were, you'd like 

_it worse than the drivel they do chatter." 

Ormsrood had refilled his pipe twice, and had memory 
very fragmentary of what the actor had been saying. 

153 
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While he talked. Rivers had dragged his basket into the 
mouth of the cave. He had promised his friend a clean 
collar, and Ormsrood was vaguely hoping the collar 
might be found before his patience was rewarded. At 
present he wore none, preferring a neck uncovered to the 
crumpled disgrace of yesterday. But Rivers, after de- 
taching the padlock and withdrawing the iron bar, had 
sat down upon the lid discoursing of matters which the 
basket, it seemed, had brought into his mind more vividly 
than his words were at first able to establish them in 
Ormsrood's. 

Suddenly he interrupted himself. 

" Tommy," he said, " you're not listening." 

" Something about a Jew, wasn't it, and a horse he 
rode in the Park ? " said Ormsrood. 

" Um, what? Oh, you idiot ! " cried Rivers. " Leich- 
tenstein's hack, you mean. Leichtenstein owns four 
West End houses, and wants all the rest — you ought to | 

know that." 

" Doesn't prevent him trotting in the Park, does it? " 
asked the other. 

" Listen — or you won't get that collar. Leichten- 
stein gave me fifty on account for my piece — hung it up, 
that is; picked out the motif and gave it to one of 
his hacks — see, silly? — ^to carpenter into a leg-show. 
See?" 

" I see," said Ormsrood. 

" I'd have forgiven him if he'd given me the job. As j 

it was, I heard something, and I made a copyright per- 
formance into a big charity matinee. Got no end of 
notices, mostly bad — ^bad as the piece — ^but that adver- 
tised the plot, and did him in the eye. Bilson — Bilson 
and Muskerry, you know — Bilson happened to see it, fan- 
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cied the idea and promised to put it up in Sydney if I'd 
come out right away. Nellie's out there in his stock 
company, so you bet I jumped. That's how you're' going 
to get a covering for that indecent white ring between 
your shirt and the tan of your face." 

" What's the play called ? " asked Ormsrood, com- 
pelled to polite if not intelligent interest. 

" It's called His Trousers. Good title, I think." And 
Rivers got off the basket, opened it, and dived with his 
hand down one side. 

" It sounds rather vulgar," said Ormsrood. 

"That," said Rivers, "is why it's good. It fits the 
piece." 

" And you wrote it? " 

" Yes." 

"Why?" 

"Didn't want to be out of the fashion," said 
Rivers. 

"What's it like?" 

"All right," said Rivers. "Money in it— tons." 
Here the hand came out, holding a square, green card- 
board box. 

" How d'you know ? " asked Ormsrood. 

" Because it's rot — ^pure, unmitigated rot — and one 
idea." 

"And that is ?" 

" Stolen, my boy — like all ideas — stolen and spoiled. 
So of course I was pretty mad when that oily Jew devil 
tried to steal it again. There's your collars." And he 
flung the green box at his friend, who caught it dex- 
terously. 

" I don't want all these," said Ormsrood. " I'll take 
one, though." 
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" Keep the lot," said Rivers. " Tm married.'* Then 
he cursed Leichtenstein again comprehensively, ending 
with : " Oh, that mine enemy would write a play ! " 

" Say a book," suggested Ormsrood. 

"Why?" asked Rivers. 

" That you might dramatise it," explained Ormsrood. 

" Ah ! " cried Rivers, sucking in his breath with a 
hiss. " But there's no such luck. I'd dram— dramatise 
him!" 

Ormsrood had buttoned his clean collar, and was now 
knotting his tie. With his last words Rivers turned to 
the basket to close it, and smote with his fist a large, 
flat, brown parcel that lay on the top. The contact 
seemed to arrest his attention. He lifted the parcel and 
turned to Ormsrood. 

" These," he said, with a sound as of imminent tears 
in his voice — "these are his clothes." 

" Whose ? " asked his friend. " Your enemy's ? " 

" No," cried the other, waving the parcel in the air. 
" I mean my Church dignitary — ^my hero — the man that 
loses his trousers and pursues 'em through three scur- 
reaming acts, looking like a half-bound edition of a pious 
book." 

"Half-calf?" asked Ormsrood. 

" Oh, don't ! " said Rivers, impatiently, and he began 
to undo the parcel. " Splendid idea, isn't it? " 

And from the parcel he drew a pair of black knee- 
breeches, and held them aloft. 

" These play my leading part," he cried. " No fool 
actor to depend on. Always trust these. They don't 
drink, they don't sulk, they don't have better offers. 
They were to make my fortune, and now," he went on, 
laying the garment over the edge of the open basket. 
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and stroking its decent blackness with a reverent finger 
— "now I'll never see their first night unless we're 
rescued in short order." 

" I don't think it'll be so very long," said Ormsrood, 
"before you smell the blessed footlights." 

"Eh, what? How d'you know?" demanded Rivers, 
stammering with excitement. 

" I've told you about my yacht," replied Ormsrood. 
" It must be five or six weeks since she landed my mother 
and her guests in Australia. Just before they sailed old 
Stevenson, her captain, told me he didn't want to fool 
his time away in harbour; said he'd a good crew, and 
they'd get spoiled. 'And you'll be tired of a liner by 
that time, m' lord,' he added. * I'll come and meet you, 
sailing on the outward bound route. There'll be no 
ladies aboard,' and the old rascal finished with a wink 
too intelligible to be acknowledged with dignity." 

Rivers grunted. 

"That might take him home," he said, "but I don't 
see how it's going to bring him here." 

" There are the beer-bottles," said Ormsrood. 

Rivers had heard all about the beer-bottles, and replied 
with the contempt of familiarity. 

"There are two dozen of them," pleaded Ormsrood, 
feebly enough. " And anyhow the Aurungabad is not 
going to vanish without being hunted for." 

"Oh, yes," admitted Rivers, "they'll find us in the 
end. But I want to be found now. It's taken that poor 
old chap twenty years to get found," he added, "and 
I'm damned if I don't think the finders are jolly well lost 
themselves." 

" The Dean tells me," said Ormsrood, " that the South- 
ern Cross was seven hundred miles out of her course 
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when she went down. They searched for him in the 
wrong field." 

" Then why not for us in the wrong county ? " asked 
Rivers irritably. 

" Old Stevenson's going to find me," persisted Orms- 
rood. 

" Oh, well — let's walk," snapped Rivers. " I can't 
loaf here all day." 

" Walk, my son," said Ormsrood. " I'm a fix- 
ture." 

" You look it," assented Rivers — " a stolid, stupid, ir- 
rational, cross-legged Buddha. Come along." 

Ormsrood smiled. 

" Untie the knots in your skinny legs, you grinning 
idol, and hump yourself." 

" Yesterday, Grantley, I crossed my luck with energy. 
To-day I sit till it comes." 

Grantley Rivers seemed for a moment to forget his 
professional anxieties. He looked intently at his friend, 
lifting his hat with one hand while he rumpled his hair 
with a circular movement of the other. 

"You're one of the last to ask advice. Tommy," he 
said reflectively. 

" I believe that's true," admitted Ormsrood, compla- 
cently. 

" Which makes it the more necessary," continued 
Rivers, " to force it upon you." 

" I don't see that," objected Ormsrood. 

"You are sticking here till Miss Prowdeflesche 
comes," said Rivers. 

Ormsrood drew steadily at his pipe. 

"You need advice," repeated Rivers. "And this is 
mine — if you're in earnest." 
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Ormsrood raised his eyes a little, and looked at his 
friend. Rivers took this as a sign. 

"Drop your silly alias," he said. 

" You assume a good deal," replied Ormsrood. " For 
the sake of argument, I will assume that your assump- 
tion is correct. Well — then — I can do as well without 
the title, can't I?" 

"You're wrong — quite wrong," declared Rivers, em- 
phatically. " First : the old lady loves 'em. From what 
I saw yesterday, I don't think she was much class before 
the deanery days. Second : the Dean's a gentleman, and 
won't like such monkey-tricks when he finds out. 
Third : you are a fool, if you think a girl like that wants 
testing with the stale devices of the she-novelist." 

" All that's true enough, Grantley," replied the other. 
" But it won't hurt for a day or two, and that silly fel- 
low has got fond of his new name. I've sort of promised 
it to him for a bit longer. He's been useful to me, and 
the poor devil's not a knave." 

" That's just what he is — as well as fool. Silly vil- 
lains are much commoner in life than in story books." 
Then, after a pause, " Bless your heart," he added, 
"don't you know he's after Miss Prowdeflesche?" 

"What?" cried Ormsrood. "Nonsense." 

" I saw it yesterday," persisted Rivers, " and I say it 
now." 

Ormsrood rose to his feet in a silence more expressive 
than curses. But the consolation was lacking. 

From the path that mounted westward to the Dean's 
house the voices of his wife and daughter were heard. 
One sentence only came complete to their ears. 

" — Just my own way. I don't like Lord Ormsrood 
at all," said the younger voice, 
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Ormsrood sat down again, and spoke to Rivers of 
trivial matters in a loud voice. 

The sentence he had overheard was the last of a con- 
versation which had disclosed to Polynesia a new aspect 
of her mother's character. 

The girl had announced her intention of descending 
to the shore to find Miss Wetherby. 

" Or somebody else, dear," was her mother's arch re- 
joinder. 

"They are all interesting," said the daughter, "and 
some of them very nice. But I don't know a bit who you 
mean." 

" I am glad, Nesia, my dear," replied Mrs. Prowde- 
flesche, " that you begin to be able to make distinctions. 
I am afraid, however, that at present they are not dis- 
criminating enough to be of much use to you. You are 
too young and inexperienced to know the value of social 
station. Yet the manners of individuals, corresponding 
as they must to the rank, will, with a little guidance, 
soon serve to lead you in the right direction. For in- 
stance, there is that terrible, boisterous person — Mr. 
Rivers — ^an actor ! " 

" Are actors bad people, mother ? " asked Polynesia. 

" My dear ! " exclaimed Mrs. Prowdeflesche, in ac- 
cents of unmeaning reproof. "At least you may see 
into what errors of tone their unfortunate career leads 
them. Mr. Rivers is loud, disrespectful " 

" Not to me," declared Polynesia, with prompt inter- 
ruption. 

"Loud," persisted Mrs. Prowdeflesche, "disrespect- 
ful, full of new words — ^slang, my dear — ^and occasionally 
profane." 

"I think h^'s nice/' said Polynesia. "H^'s 30 kind 
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and so funny. Besides, he told me that in London act- 
ing people were the only ones that could go into society 
and yet do exactly what they liked. So I think they must 
be good, not bad." 

Mrs. Prowdeflesche sighed. 

" I am afraid, my dear/' she said, " that society is 
changing sadly." 

" Is that because you left it, dear? " asked the girl. 

This question Mrs. Prowdeflesche, although conscious 
that the irony was without intention, found it best to 
ignore. 

" Then," she went on, " there's that other young man, 
that the actor calls Tom. And the captain told me he 
was Peter — Peter Claffrick. An Irish name, I think. 
And the Irish people are dreadful. Now, his manner 
I don't like at all, and his having two names is sus- 
picious." 

"Is it?" said Polynesia. "I thought some people 
had a lot. You and dad have made two out of 
mine. But tell me, mother, whose manners do you 
like?" 

" The higher the station, my dear child, and the nobler 
the blood," declared the oracle, " the better will the tone 
be. Now, when next you meet him, observe what a 
contrast Lord Ormsrood offers to the free and easy 
style of the two we have been speaking of. I had a long 
and most interesting conversation with his lordship yes- 
terday afternoon, and I can assure you I was perfectly 
charmed with him." 

" I don't like him a bit," said Polynesia. Never hav- 
ing met another, she was not aware that her mother was 
a snob, but felt none the less all th^ discomfort pf that 
discovery. 
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" You do not like him ! " And Mrs. Prowdeflescne's 
voice was shrill and full of reproach. 

" No," replied the girl. " He isn't — I mean his man- 
ners don't — don't come out of him and belong to him, 
like Mr. Claffrick's. They just stick about him outside 
in bits and patches." 

" Good gracious, child ! " cried the horrified woman. 
"Why, he's'an earl!" 

"And while he's looking after one patch, another 
drops off," continued Polynesia ; " and then there's such 
a to-do to pick it up." 

A false light broke through the fog of the mother's 
amazement. 

" Polynesia," she said, with severity, " I did not think 
it of you." 

" Think what ? " asked Polynesia. 

" I fear that you are a coquette," explained Mrs. 
Prowdeflesche. 

" I don't know that word," replied her daughter, puz- 
zled but defensive. 

" I fear you know the thing anyhow," rejoined Mrs. 
Prowdeflesche, with mitigated severity. "You have 
observed Lord Ormsrood's admiration, no doubt, and 
amuse yourself with the pretence of dislike. You draw 
back to draw him on." 

With round eyes of wonder and a set mouth of dis- 
gust for that which, without understanding, she disliked, 
Polynesia gazed at her mother. She thought that per- 
haps the meeting at so long a last with fellow creatures 
had confused or clouded her brain. 

And indeed the world of her long desire had been to 
her as a drug, of which the first dose had been too strong. 
Men and women — dressed, too, in coats and hs^ts, trou- 
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sers, skirts and shoes ; tea for breakfast, and again in the 
afternoon; what wonder, when to these the smiles of a 
live earl were added, if, with intent of counsel, she 
achieved folly. 

Polynesia's eyes were clear enough, and keen. But the 
waters into which for a moment they gazed seemed full 
of shapes unknown, and shifting shadows. 

She generally smiled in speaking to either of her par- 
ents. Now she spoke with much gentleness, but with no 
smile at all. - 

" I don't understand one bit what you mean, dear," 
she said. 

Mrs. Prowdeflesche felt the shade of sternness, and in 
self-defence relaxed a little from her own. 

" Ah, well, my dear," she replied, " it's human nature, 
I suppose." And here she simpered. " I can remember 
when even I — many years ago- " 

Polynesia unbent her brows, and even smiled a little. 

•' What? Were you a coquette? " she asked. " What 
is it like? Do tell me? Is it funny? " 

Memory widened the simper, and the simper broke 
down into a lower-middle-class giggle of mid- Victorian 
quality. 

" Indeed, my dear," she said with archness, " I do not 
think your father found it amusing." 

" Did you do it to father — ^before you married him ? " 
And Polynesia's face was again grave almost to stern- 
ness. 

" Perhaps — a little, my dear. I fear I was as giddy 
as light-hearted in those days. He has often told me 
since how I was kind one day, cold the next ; now frank, 
now coy — as changeable as April weather. Ah, dear, 
dear I" 
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And the giggle was succeeded by a sigh that Poly- 
nesia found no less objectionable. 

" I think I won't do that to Lord Ormsrood," she said. 

" Why not, my child — ^in measure ? " asked Mrs. 
Prowdeflesche. " It might be wise. He would be an 
excellent match for you." And then, with much tender- 
ness, she added : " I should be very proud of the Countess 
of Ormsrood. And he is plainly in love with you." 

" How horrid ! " cried Polynesia. " But he isn't, I 
know; because I heard it was Miss Greenhalche." 

" Nonsense," said Mrs. Prowdeflesche. " Men will 
amuse themselves. But you don't understand." 

" No, I don't," cried the girl. " So I shall have to do 
things just my own way. I don't like Lord Ormsrood at 
all." 

It was these words that told Ormsrood his patience 
had not been in vain. He rose at once and met the two 
women as they reached the foot of the path, with raised 
hat and extended right hand. Mrs. Prowdeflesche took 
it with a slight expression of ill-temper upon her face, 
which Ormsrood did not observe. Had he done so, he 
would assuredly have failed to recognise in it the digni- 
fied repression of a "detrimental," which the anxious 
mother, restored so violently to the responsibilities of 
society, considered his due. 

After Mrs. Prowdeflesche, Polynesia placed her hand 
in his, with a slight blush and a tremor of awkwardness 
that was only sufficiently apparent to remind him, had 
reminder been needed, of their first meeting. She had 
not yet grown used to shaking hands. 

" I somehow managed to miss you everywhere yester- 
day," he said; and resisted the temptation to retain her 
fingers in his for even a possible extra two seconds. 
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" We have made so many new friends in these two 
days, Mr. — er — Mr. Claffrick," said Mrs. Prowde- 
flesche; "but you, I think, have scarcely met my 
daughter." 

" Mr. Claffrick was the first friend I made, mother," 
said the girl. "Didn't I tell you?" And then to 
Ormsrood, " I wanted to see you yesterday," she said. 
" I was all the morning with Miss Wetherby, and in the 
afternoon there were lots of people. I kept hoping you 
would come, or that we should find you somewhere — 
but you never did." 

The Dean had come up from the shore while she was 
speaking, and Grantley Rivers, leaving his basket stand- 
ing with open lid in the cave's mouth, had gone to meet 
him in the passage between the rocks. 

Ormsrood, pleased as he was by Polynesia's claim to 
his friendship, understood her already too well to mis- 
understand her words. 

" I had bad luck yesterday," he said. " Will you take 
me for a walk now, Miss Prowdeflesche, to make up 
for it?" 

Mrs. Prowdeflesche was annoyed. 

" I'm sorry that it is impossible, Mr. — er — Claffrick," 
she said. " Miss Prowdeflesche has — er — ^household 
duties to attend to. Some other time, perhaps " 

To little fibs of this kind Polynesia was wholly unac- 
customed. The society of three had been always exact 
in statement as well as truthful of intent. 

" I finished everything half an hour ago," she said to 
her mother; and to Ormsrood: "Of course I'll come. 
Shall we go down to the lagoon? " 

Mrs. Prowdeflesche was beaten ; for the defeat of her 
weak objection seemed to bar direct prohibition. It was. 
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moreover, a good many years since she had found occa- 
sion to call upon her daughter for unreasoned obedience. 

"Won't you come too, Mr. Rivers?" called the girl 
over her shoulder, when she was half-way down the rock- 
passage. 

Rivers responded with alacrity, Polynesia nodded and 
smiled at her parents, and then the two old people found 
themselves alone. 

"I see, Mr. Dean," said his wife, snappishly, "that 
the slightest contact with civilisation is sufficient to re- 
store over you the dominion of its vices." 

For the Dean was smoking a briar pipe that Ormsrood 
had given him. 

" Yes, my dear," he answered ; " I have resumed the 
enjoyment of tobacco, you the practice of fibbing." 

Mrs. Prowdeflesche bridled and would have spoken, 
but the Dean silenced her with a wave of the pipe-stem. 

" My dear," he said, " you must have known that the 
child had made the beds and swept the floor and the 
rest of it, because I saw you helping her. We won't 
discuss the morality of your remark about household 
duties, but its lack of wisdom was lamentable." 

"It's that man Claffrick," said the woman, as if in 
excuse, " with his free and easy ways and his insinuat- 
ing manner." 

"What is?" asked the Dean. 

" I want to keep her away from him," explained Mrs. 
Prowdeflesche. 

" Let her be, my dear," replied her husband ; " she'll 
take care of herself." 

" Surely she needs guidance, Archibald." 

" I think in our case, Arabella, somebody tried to 
guide me. Somebody also tried to warn me, and another 
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threatened me — and all against you. And you know 
what the effect was upon me." 

Mrs. Prowdeflesche, being cross already, chose to feel 
hurt. 

"You mean, I suppose, that that was your only rea- 
son for marrying me," she said, slightly snorting. 

" Not the only reason, my dear," replied her husband, 
smiling. And Mrs. Prowdeflesche snorted again. 

" Besides," he continued, " the girl has excellent taste. 
She evidently perceives the difference between a gentle- 
man and a snob." 

" Does she ? " asked Mrs. Prowdeflesche. " How is 
it, then, that I can't get her to be gracious— scarcely 
civil, even, to Lord Ormsrood ? " 

"Just so," murmured the Dean. 

Mrs. Prowdeflesche thought him inconsequent, and 
feared he was inattentive. She drew close to him, and 
laid hand upon his arm. 

" Do listen," she said. " He is obviously epris." 

"Who?" 

" Lord Ormsrood." 

" I'm sorry," said the Dean. 

" Of course you are," cried his wife, delighted by what 
she took for sympathy. " Just think what an establish- 
ment for Nesia ! If she returned to England a countess, 
with this island to thank for it, I should indeed say how 
true it is that the Lord bringeth good out of evil." 

" H'm ! " said the Dean, with more of criticism than 
doubt in his intonation. "Arabella, I'd rather she re- 
mained a maid, and that all three of us continued to be 
outcasts, than see her marry that — ^that " 

The good man checked an unseemly word; but his 
wife sternly insisted on the completion of his sentence. 
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" Well, Archibald? " she said. " That what? " 

" That piece of shoddy," replied the Dean. " I be- 
lieve he's a runaway counter-jumper." 

This was more than Mrs. Prowdeflesche could bear. 
In her reply the solemnity of her manner moimted, before 
she had finished, almost to denimciation. 

" Archibald," she said, " I warn you. I feel it is my 
duty to warn you. If you lose your reverence for the 
nobility, Heaven only knows what will go next. The 
Conservative Party — ^the British constitution — ^perhaps 
even the Church! Oh, be careful, Archibald — ^before it 
is too late." 

" Stuffanonsense," said the Dean, with nearer approach 
to irritability than any hardship on the island had been 
able to provoke in him. " Stuffanonsense ! " he re- 
peated. " I say the man's a counter-jumper." 

Mrs. Prowdeflesche's face took on an expression of 
deep offence. 

"Archibald," she said, "if my birth is not equal to 
yours, my husband's should protect me from these covert 
sarcasms." 

And, turning from him with angry writhing of back 
and shoulders, and with quivering nostrils furiously 
snuffing the breath of indignation, she stalked, without 
a backward glance, down the avenue toward the camp 
by the shore. 

The Dean gazed after her a moment in astonished in- 
nocence, until the light of her meaning dawned upon 
him. 

" Good heavens ! " he said to himself, " is that a sore 
point still?" 

Then he called after his wife: 

" I assure you, Arabella, I haven't thought of the bon- 
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net-shop in Devizes for twenty years. Come back and 
don't be so foolish." 

But this explanation, true though it was, did nothing 
to mollify the angry woman. That there had indeed 
once existed such a shop as he spoke of, was to her bad 
enough; that he should cry the fact aloud in a place so 
public, was intolerable. 

And then it was, in the very hour of his compassion 
for his wife's weakness in the renewal of contact with 
the world, that the Dean himself fell into temptation. 



CHAPTER XVI 
Vbc XTemptation ot tbe Dean 

The Dean was not profoundly disconcerted. He knew 
his wife too well, and was enjoying his pipe too much. 

" It takes us each in a different way, I suppose," he 
thought. " I wonder how it is going to take me ? " 

He had scarcely seated himself upon the smooth 
boulder at the foot of the path which led to his hut, when 
his eye fell upon the open basket standing in the mouth 
of the little cave by the waterfall. The untidiness as 
well as the imprudence of the exposure distressed his 
orderly mind, and he crossed the grass, intending to 
move the basket out of sight into the cave. As he was 
in act to close the lid, his hand fell upon the black 
breeches that Rivers had left hanging over the side. The 
texture of the new cloth pleased his fingers, and he raised 
the garment and spread it open. 

And when he saw what it was, temptation had him by 
the throat. 

He laid the breeches down, and ruthlessly opened the 
brown-paper parcel that lay gaping with invitation in the 
top of the basket. He lifted from it a long black coat, 
holding it aloft. 

" Clerical," he murmured, eyeing it covetously. 
" Then these," he added, turning his attention again to 
the breeches — "these are certainly of diaconal design." 

He laid both garments down again, even folding the 
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coat carefully into the tailor's creases from which his 
thievish grasp had ravished it. And his hands as they 
folded were performing a hypocritical pantomime of 
restitution, while the yeast of desire worked rapid fer- 
mentation in his conscience. 

" Strange ! " he thought, as he laid back the paper of 
the parcel further than was at all necessary for the re- 
turn of the f ef olded coat to its place — " strange that it 
should be the very garb of my office. It is — it must be 
Providence." 

Something within cried out that it was a temptation 
of the devil; but the fingers accepted the providential 
theory at least so far as to cover further investigation 
of the contents of the brown-paper parcel. And the 
further investigation showed that the parcel contained 
the complete outfit for an Anglican dean, even to the in- 
clusion of underclothes, linen, and buckled shoes. Nor 
could his eye, sharpened by desire, miss the bandbox 
that held the great, curly-brimmed beaver. 

" The actor is about my size," he thought. " It could 
be no great harm if — stealing? No, it would be only bor- 
rowing. I must be once again — feel once again — ^appear 
once again as I should be." 

With some lingering pricks of conscience, the Dean of 
Beckminster rubbed his chin reflectively; and the harsh 
contact of bristling hair brought a jarring note into the 
music of his dream of clerical comeliness and propriety. 
In a fatal moment his eye fell upon Ormsrood's dressing- 
bag. To be balked for lack of a razor, especially when 
razor, mirror, soap and brush of badger-hair were there 
beneath his nose, was not to be thought of. 

" I hope," he murmured, as he rapidly made a portable 
bundle of his booty, " that I shall not be observed till I 
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can explain the matter with the confidence begotten of a 
clean shave and fair raiment." 

As he moved out of the cave the little leather-backed 
mirror he had taken from the dressing-bag fell to the 
ground, striking a stone in its fall. The Dean laid down 
his bimdle, and stooped to pick up the glass. It was 
broken almost exactly in halves, of which one had be- 
come detached from the leather. This portion he kept, 
returning the other, with its adhering flap and back, to its 
place in the bag. 

" I will only take so much," he said to himself, " as my 
hunger for decency compels." 

At this moment his conscience was assailed by the 
sound of feet and voices approaching from the shore. 

" Who knows," he muttered, as he began to ascend the 
path that would lead him to his hut, "that the clothes 
were not laid there open to my sight as a delicate sug- 
gestion that I should help myself. Indeed, I think I may 
so take it." 

This sophistical excuse for his indefensible action, 
however, did not prevent a strong inclination to change 
his slow and dignified retreat for the rapid flight of the 
sneak-thief. The musical peal of his daughter's laugh- 
ter, moreover, growing nearer with alarming speed, 
while it increased his determination to carry out the 
transformation of his outward man, also increased the 
desire to take to his heels and run for the shelter of the 
rocks where the path twisted out of sight from below. 
By a huge effort the stately progression was maintained ; 
no following cry announced his detection, and the Dean 
of Beckminster proceeded to what may be called his first 
toilette for twenty years with a serenity internal as well 
as external wholly unjustified by the circumstances. 
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This retreat had been effected in the nick of time. For 
the laughter the Dean had heard did indeed herald Poly- 
nesia's return to the grassy amphitheatre. And Poly- 
nesia was followed by Ormsrood, expostulating and 
pouring ineffectual oil upon the angry waves of Grant- 
ley Rivers' ill-temper and chagrin. 

The actor, dishevelled and out of breath, was chagrined 
because he was wet to the skin and still shedding tiny 
streams of salt water upon the sand and grass as he 
walked; angry, because he had been laughed at. Of 
having run any danger he was still almost unconscious, 
although Ormsrood had done his best to explain to his 
friend what he had been unable to see for himself. 

" Oh, get out, Ormsrood," said Rivers. 

" Don't use that name," replied Ormsrood in an 
undertone. 

" Oh, Tommy, then. I mean Tommy, or Peter, or 
Claffrick, or any dam-fool name you like. Let me alone. 
I'm beastly angry." 

And, from beneath eyebrows still gathering salt water 
from his scalp and discharging it again to the corners of 
his jaws, Grantley Rivers glared savagely at Polynesia. 

His truculent gaze sent the girl, against her will, into 
a fresh explosion of laughter. 

" Miss Prowdeflesche," he cried, irritation clogging 
his utterance, " I— I— I " 

" I'm very sorry, Mr. Rivers," she replied, meek 
enough as to voice and manner, but still unable to keep 
the mirth out of her eyes and face ; " but you were so 
funny." And then the merriment bubbled again for a 
rebellious moment. " And you are so funny," she added, 
before laughter quite prevailed over speech. 

"You're a wicked, heartless girl," growled Rivers, 
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" to make fun of a man who's nearly got drowned, and 
quite spoiled his clothes and his temper/' 

" You mustn't blame Miss Prowdeflesche for your bad 
temper or your ridiculous appearance," said Ormsrood, 
with severity. " You'd be better employed in thanking 
her for your unworthy life." 

"Eh, what? How's that?" asked Rivers, sharply. 

" If you will go to see pet sharks, you should keep 
your footing on the rocks," said the other. " When you 
struck out for the shore, the beast would have had you 
but for her. He nearly had me yesterday morning." 

*'What did she do?" asked Rivers. 

" The fish had turned over for his grab at you, and 
she picked up a stone as big as your head like a pebble, 
and landed it right in his jaws. It saved you, not a 
doubt of it. And then she wanted to jump into the water, 
but I saw you were safe, and just managed to hold her. 
By George," he added, turning to the girl, " how strong 
you are, Miss Prowdeflesche ! " 

With becoming rapidity the ill-temper had vanished 
from Rivers' face. 

" I beg your pardon," he said, coming forward and 
holding out his hand. " And I thank you with all my 
heart. You're a splendid girl ! " 

" Not wicked ? Not heartless ? " asked Polynesia, 
noticing but not understanding the extended arm. 

** No, no," said Rivers. " Won't you shake hands ? " 

She gave him her fingers shyly, and Grantley Rivers 
touched them with his lips. 

" Nelly," he said, " will thank you when you meet her." 

*' Get into the cave, old man," said Ormsrood, " and 
find a change in that Pandora's basket of yours. Then 
we'll stop laughing at you." 
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" I've stopped already," said Polynesia ; but the comers 
of her mouth and eyes almost gave her the lie. 

So Rivers vanished into the cave, dragging his basket 
after him till both were out of sight. 

Ormsrood turned to the girl, and took both her hands 
in his. The rashness of her courage had almost taken 
her, he thought, into horrible peril. He had held her 
for a moment struggling in his arms. The recently 
passed danger to both his old friend and the new had 
fashioned the new friendship to intimacy. 

" Why did you try to go in after him? " he asked, with 
a slight tremor in his voice. 

" I saw that Mr. Rivers isn't a very fast swimmer," 
she answered. " I am — very fast, father says. I was 
going to take a long header over the shark, try to divert 
his attention, and then swim as fast as I could for the 
shallow water where he couldn't reach me." 

" It would have been awful," said Ormsrood. " You 
can't swim as fast as a shark." 

" No," replied the girl. *' But I should have had a 
start, and got out of his reach all right." 

" You did frighten me," said Ormsrood, letting go her 
hands. 

" It was all right," she replied. " I've done it before," 

" You must never do it again," he declared with heat. 

" Mustn't ? " said Polynesia, with eyes very wide open. 

" Promise you won't," pleaded Ormsrood. 

Whether that promise could at that stage of their ac- 
quaintance have been by any means extracted is uncer- 
tain. With a cry of rage that might have come from the 
throat of some wounded beast, Grantley Rivers rushed 
from the cave. 
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" Damn the beastly thief ! " he roared, threatening the 
universe, it seemed, with his clenched fists. " I'll 
cut out his liver! TU stew his heart! I'll slide on his 
eyeballs!" 

" We are not alone, Rivers," said his friend. 

"Pardon, I'm sure, Miss Prowdeflesche," said the 
actor. " But " 

Here his feelings overcame the man. Looking even 
wilder and more dishevelled than when he had made his 
way up from the shore, he seemed to writhe in the throes 
of curses unborn. 

Polynesia asked him sympathetically what was the 
matter. 

" Some beastly cad's stolen my clothes — my beautiful 
clothes," he explained. " But I'll find him — and I'll mur- 
der him — after they're off him." 

" The suit you showed me ? " asked Ormsrood, as the 
flutter of a suspicion crossed his mind. 

"Yes; here but ten minutes ago," cried Rivers, the- 
atrically — " lying here in virgin innocence — and now de- 
filed by some monster in human shape that I will not 
flatter with the name of villain. But Vll peel him. I'll 
skin him ! " 

So raging, he left them, running heavily along the 
avenue through the palms. This was the nearest way 
to the cjamp, and there, amongst the sailors or the few 
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remaining steerage folk, he made sure of finding his de- 
spoiler, 

"Isn't he very strange?" asked Pol)mesia. 

" Well, you see," explained Ormsrood, " he wanted 
to use bad words." 

" Are there any worse ones ? " asked the girl. 

"Oh, yes. That's nothing to what he's capable of." 

"Why didn't he, then?" 

" Because you were here." 

"Oh!" said Polynesia. "And what makes him so 
angry about a few clothes? " 

" They were part of his stock-in-trade," said Orms- 
rood. 

"Stock-in-trade?" repeated the girl. "Oh, dear, 
what a terrible lot of things there are that I don't under- 
stand one bit ! " 

" You know when you don't know," replied Ormsrood, 
consolingly. " You beat most of us there." 

But Polynesia was not to be comforted with trite phi- 
losophy. 

" That doesn't help me much," she said. " Oh, how I 
wish somebody would teach me things ! Mother teaches 
me — but she — she doesn't know — she only " 

" Only thinks she knows ? " supplemented the man, in- 
terrogatively. " My dear Miss Prowdeflesche, when you 
go into the world — when you meet people and learn to 
read books, you'll very soon find that you understand 
better than most people." 

" Shall I? " said Polynesia, brightening. " But I can 
read, you know. Both writing and print. But I've 
never seen a book." 

"How did you learn?" asked Ormsrood. 

"Father taught me. Oh, such care and trouble he 
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used to take! With a stick in the sand, like this you 
know, at first. And then he used to carve letters on 
flat stones and bits of wood. And at last he managed to 
make a sort of ink. I thought it very good, but he says 
it isn't. And pens out of gulls' feathers. And then 
there was an awful trouble about things to write on ; but 
we managed somehow. But dad says the print in the 
books is much smaller and more regular, and he's afraid 
I shan't know my old friends again when I see them 
fashionably dressed — that's what he says." 

Ormsrood rose to his feet. They had been sitting 
on the grass since Rivers left them. 

" I have a book somewhere," he said, and disappeared 
in the cave. In the semi-darkness he opened his bag, 
and found a small copy of Tennyson's Lyrics, prettily 
bound in blue morocco. 

" There it is," he said, as he reached her again. 

Polynesia was still sitting upon the grass. Ormsrood 
stood in front of her, holding the volume out and down 
to her, watching her face. 

It was a face alive with eagerness and lit with a won- 
derful purity of desire. As he looked upon it Orms- 
rood felt ashamed that such a thing as a bad book had 
ever been printed. She stretched out her hands as if to 
take it, and then suddenly drew them back, clasping them 
against her breast, almost as in fear of sacrilege. 

" What is it? " she asked, panting a little. 

" It's a book," replied Ormsrood, with a smile. 

"I know that. What book is it?" 

" Some of Tennyson's poems." 

" Oh, Tennyson ! Oh, do let me — ^may I touch it ? " 
And one hand stole out again, shaking a little with eager- 
ness. 
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" Please take it," said Ormsrood. 

"Oh, thank you," she cried with fervour — "thank 
you so much." 

And, when she had it in her fingers, she handled it 
with a reverent awkwardness not unlike that of a woman 
holding for the first time her first baby. She fumbled so 
in her attempt to open the book, indeed, that Ormsrood 
sank again upon the grass at her side and directed her 
manipulation. And, if the touch of the leather and the 
paper thrilled the girl, the occasional contact with her 
fingers was not without its corresponding effect upon 
him. She pored awhile over a page in the middle of the 
volume, and then, 

" But I can't read this," she cried, with almost a wail 
of disappointment. " It's much harder than I thought. 
I thought I should be able." 

"You will, very soon," said Ormsrood, with more 
tenderness than he knew. "Don't be distressed. Let 
me show you." 

He drew nearer to her side; and soon, as they bent 
together over the book, the point of her right shoulder, 
with unconscious trust, was leaning restfuUy in the hol- 
low of his left 'arm. 

" Try the capitals at the top of the page," he sug- 
gested. 

Her lips moved silently, spelling their childish way 
through the three words. 

" Yes, I begin to see them — to see them closer to each 
other. I shall see them all together soon. That's The 
Sea Fairies, isn't it? " she asked, pointing with her pretty, 
delicately browned forefinger to the page-heading, and 
looking up in his face with an expression of delight upon 
her own that almost took the man's breath away. 
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" That's right," he replied. " Now try the poem it- 
self." 

She obeyed, and with perfect modulation recited four 
verses : 

*' Slow sailed the weary mariners, and saw, 
Betwixt the green brink and the running foam, 
Sweet faces, rounded arms, and bosoms prest 
To little harps of gold ;— " 

" Splendid ! " said Ormsrood, when she paused. " I'm 
afraid I shan't have the pleasure of teaching you much." 

"That was only cheating," replied Polynesia, with a 
little laugh. " I didn't read that bit — except the first two 
words. I know it by heart. Father knows heaps of 
Tennyson and Shakespeare — and lots of things ; and he's 
taught me a good many." 

She turned her eyes again to the book, and for some 
minutes was absorbed. Ormsrood watched her curi- 
ously, and became aware that his heart grew disorderly 
in its beating. It was evident that she did not know by 
rote the whole of the poem. She worked her way 
slowly, her lips moving. Now and again words and 
phrases were murmured loud enough to reach his ears. 
He grew vaguely jealous of the book. Had she for- 
gotten her companion altogether? He drew gently away 
from the contact with her shoulder. He had told him- 
self before he made the movement that she would not 
perceive it ; but he had not told himself of the icy little 
pang he would feel when his prophecy came true. He 
longed to recover those three inches of space, but her 
absorption forbade him. If she should sit thus till the 
volume was spelled through, he felt he too must thus 
sit and watch. Had he been in the mood to ask himself 
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awkward questions, he must soon have known himself 
pretty deeply in love. 

"'And we will kiss sweet kisses and speak sweet 
words/ " read the girl softly. And then his gaze seemed 
to break through her abstraction, and to draw her eyes 
to his. 

Hers were tender with the beauty of a poet's words 
of love; his were hot with love of her. Ormsrood saw 
the tenderness, and knew well it was not for him. If it 
had been, he would have been more patient. 

" How beautiful you are ! " he murmured, with passion- 
ate admiration in face and voice. 

Under his gaze the soft mist seemed to clear out of her 
eyes. 

" Am I ? " she asked, with an eager smile. " I don't 
think so. Oh, but I do hope I am." 

" You are," insisted Ormsrood, dogmatically. " It's 
the loveliest face in the world." 

" But it can't be. At least," she said, " I've never seen 
it." 

" What ? " cried the man, for a moment incredulous. 

" I've tried to see it, of course, in the water," she an- 
swered. " But it always would move about." 

" Have you never seen a mirror ? " 

" No. Mother has told me about them." 

Ormsrood ran across to the cave, and returned with 
his dressing-bag. 

" Hullo ! " he exclaimed, when he was seated again be- 
side her, and the bag lay open on his knees, " the thief's 
been at my things too, and broken my looking-glass, 
confound him. Anyhow, he's left half of it." 

He folded back the leather flap and held the glass in 
front of her face. She took it in her right hand ; he let 
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his fall, and watched the girl making acquaintance with 
her own features. 

It is well, perhaps, that a woman of civilisation never 
gets the best of the truth from her glass. It is not only 
that eyes microscopically focussed for detection of the 
infinitesimal blemish of freckle, deepening wrinkle and 
sudden gray hair cannot embrace in a single field of 
vision the macrocosm of a woman's face; the difficulty 
springs from a deeper root. For the labour and anxiety 
of the toilette, and a woman's desire of shining with the 
beauty that in such a moment refuses to adorn her, will 
rub the bloom of expression from the sympathetic coun- 
tenance, stamp for the moment stupidity upon the in- 
telligent, and degrade the plain to a peevish haggardness 
of disappointment which is the greatest injustice of all. 
No woman takes her natural face to her mirror; but 
some will go from it bearing the mirrored face to the 
world. Thus, after a sudden glimpse of herself in an 
unexpected glass (especially if she wear a hat), you 
shall see a woman smile, sparkle, and throw aside in- 
vasive ennui. She has seen something nearer the truth 
than she is accustomed to see; but she is saying to her- 
self that she is looking better than when she put on her 
hat. 

But to Polynesia there came at least this once in her 
life the opportunity to look into a mirror with her coun- 
tenance as eager, happy and natural as if she were look- 
ing upon the live face of another. She forgot herself, 
and saw the beauty untarnished. 

Ormsrood watched her. And this is what he saw. 

After taking the glass into her own hand, Polynesia 
moved it to and fro a little until she had her whole face 
reflected in its diminished surface. Then she gazed with 
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stern criticism upon her image, her brows puckered to- 
gether, till suddenly the whole face broke into a smile 
which suggested to Ormsrood recognition of an old 
friend. This smile, as it was returned to her, pleased 
her so well that she gave to her reflection the merriest 
of nods. Then the mechanical wonder of the thing 
broke upon her, and the watcher saw her left hand passed 
furtively behind the mirror, the action reminding him of 
a puppy he had seen making similar inquiry at the back 
of a cheval-glass in his mother's bedroom. After an- 
other happy scrutiny, she lowered the mirror. 

" It's wonderful," she said. 

" And the face — what do you think of the face ? " he 
asked. 

" I think," she said, "that it i^ beautiful — ^very beauti- 
ful." 

But here a doubt seemed to cross her mind. 

" Is it really," she began — *' I mean, am I really like 
that?" 

" Indeed you are," he replied. 

" I'm so glad," said Polynesia, with a sigh of relief. 

"Why?" 

" I don't know— exactly," answered the girl. " Well, 
for one thing, it must be nice for people to look at me, 
you know." 

" It is," said Ormsrood, heartily. " Didn't you know 
that before?" 

" No." 

" Did nobody ever tell you? " 

"Father once said something," she admitted, "and 
mother told him not. She said it wasn't right to tell 
girls those things. And then I forgot all about it. But 
why isn't it right?" 
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" Fm sure I don't know," replied Ormsrood. 

" It's not wrong to say the sky is beautiful at dawn, 
when it makes you full of happiness and peacefulness, 
is it?" said Polynesia, wrestling with her little problem; 
" nor when the sim is setting out there, and it's just as 
lovely, just as peaceful, but oh, so sad! When we had 
a great storm about a month ago, and the surf went up in 
great feathery banks on the reef, and fell splashing on the 
smooth blue inside — ^that was beautiful, but nobody said 
it was wrong to say so. The trees, the birds, the fishes 
— so many things are beautiful, and they make me happy, 
you know. So it can't be wrong to be beautiful. So 
why?" 

"I'm afraid I'm not philosopher enough to explain," 
replied Ormsrood evasively. He hoped she would go 
on. 

" You know," she continued, " I saw you sleeping 
there — ^three days ago, before you woke and saw me — 
and I thought you were. Is it wrong to say that?" 

" I don't think you will do wrong easily," replied 
Ormsrood. " But the world thinks so much of beauty, 
that it has become a custom not to claim it for oneself." 

" I see," said Polynesia. 

" And then," added Ormsrood, smiling at the naivete 
of his moralisings, " some people behave as if they had 
made themselves so." 

" Isn't that very silly ? " asked the girl. 

" I think so," he answered. 

" All the same," she went on, *' I may tell you, mayn't 
I, that I am glad I was made like that? " 

While she was uttering her simple thoughts, and her 
feeling of the beauty of nature, the girl had much in- 
creased the slight distance between them. She turned 
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upon him, with the words last set down, the full gaze 
of her eyes. And as his met hers he forgot that it was a 
bare three days since they had first lighted upon her. 
For in her unsmiling regard there was an appeal for 
freedom of words, as between old friends. 

"Of course you may," he murmured; and his head 
seemed to swim a moment giddily. 

" I've known you so much longer, you see, than 
any one else," she explained, speaking with entire good 
faith. 

" I am very glad, too," said Ormsrood, *' that you were 
made so perfectly adorable." 

His head was steady enough now. But all his pru- 
dence had been driven out of it. 

Polynesia was puzzled, and drew her brows together 
with a little pucker that undid him quite. 

" What does that mean? " she asked. 

" It means that I love you, Polynesia," he answered, 
in a low voice that was a little hoarse and a little un- 
steady. " It means that I want you to love me. Do 
you — ^will you?" 

** Wait a minute," said Polynesia. 

Her chin rested upon the knuckles of her clenched 
right hand, whose elbow was supported by her knee. 
She now opened and twisted the hand a little so that 
chin and right cheek slipped into the palm; the lids 
drooped low over her eyes; and the man knew, against 
his hope, that it was thought and not modesty that hid 
them from his own. 

The silence between them was to Ormsrood long and 
intense. The splash of the falling water, the sighing 
of the trade wind in the palm-tops, the occasional ring 
of distant voices seemed to him but the frame of a pic- 
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ture — ^the solid margin of that limpid pool of thought 
unuttered wherein they were sunk together. 

At last Polynesia came to the surface. 

" I think," she said softly and slowly, as one that 
weighs words — " yes, I am sure — I like you to love me. 
But — ^well " — and here she raised her eyes again to his — 
" I don't think I love you at all, you know." 

" Perhaps," suggested Ormsrood — " perhaps you don't 
quite know." 

" It may be that," she replied. " Fm very ignorant. 
I know hardly an)rthing about it, really. I love my 
mother, and my father — oh ! I can't tell you how much I 
love him. And I don't feel a bit like that to you." 

" That's all right," said Ormsrood—" so far." 

" I suppose it's different," said Polynesia, reflectively. 
"Is it?" 

" Very different," he answered. 

" Tell me what it's like," said the girl, settling herself 
into a more comfortable position upon the grass, with 
somewhat the air of a child that asks for and expects 
the telling of a story. " And then I shall know." 

" That's not a very easy thing to do, Polynesia," said 
the man. " You haven't read novels ; you've had no girls 
Sot friends, to tell you of their flirtations and engage- 
ments. You've had no men telling you they love you — 
going down on their knees, and vowing " 

With a shade of roguery in her face the girl interrupted 
him. 

"Oh, yes, I have," she said. 

"Who? Where? When? How ?" demanded Orms- 
rood, with no little energy. 

"Where? Here. When? Yesterday. How? Well, 
rather as you did it, but " 
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"But who— who?" 

" I left that question out on purpose," said the girl. 

" Why? " asked the man, hardly conscious of the jeal- 
ousy that prompted his eagerness. 

" Because I thought it wouldn't — wouldn't be polite 
to tell their names without their permission," she an- 
swered. " Of course I don't understand much about 
manners, but " 

" Heaps more than I do, anyhow," he interrupted, 
penitently. " I beg your pardon. But you say they did 
it much as I do?" 

" Yes." 

" Was there no difference ? " 

" A little," said Polynesia. 

"What was it?" he asked. 

" It didn't sound quite so silly, somehow," she began 
in explanation, " not quite so absurd and funny 

when " and then paused with instinctive temptation 

to mischief. 

" When what ? " asked Ormsrood, with anxiety. 

" When you said it," she replied, and smiled at him. 

" I believe you like me," he said, with a sigh of 
relief. 

" Oh, yes," cried Polynesia, " I do — ever so much." 

" But you don't know what it all means ? " 

" Yes. That's it. Tell me." 

" I told you I couldn't." 

" Try," she urged. 

She was at least curious, he thought. 

" Tell me," she went on, " how you feel ? " 

" You won't laugh at me if I do? " he asked. 

" Laugh ? Oh, no," she answered, as if a little shocked. 
" It isn't a laughing matter, is it ? " 
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" Not at all," said Ormsrood. " But people do laugh 
at it sometimes, all the same." 

" I won't, anyhow," she replied. " Go on." 

" When you aie by," began Ormsrood, " I want you to 
stay. When you go, I want you to come back. While 
I can't see you, I'm dissatisfied — sometimes wretched. 
When I see you coming I'm — I'm awfully happy. And 
when you come, I'm " 

" Well ? " asked the girl, with the round eyes of the 
nursery listener. 

" Well, then I'm not so happy as I expected to be." 

"Oh, but why not?" expostulated Polynesia. 

" Because I want more," he explained. " I want you 
always — for mine. I want you to — to feel " 

"To love you? Yes, you said that. But I don't 
know." 

" I want you to marry me — ^to live with me," he went 
on ; " to let me take care of you — ^to let me keep trouble 
away from you, dear, or bear it with you and for you. 
Oh, how can I tell you ? " he cried. " You won't — you 
can't understand me." 

Polynesia was at least looking very serious. 

" Do all people that marry each other feel like that? " 
she asked. 

" No," said Ormsrood. " Only some." 

"For always?" 

" For always, I think," he replied — ^" some of them." 

"And you thought," said Polynesia interrogatively, 
"that I should laugh at what you have been telling 
me?" 

" You might. People do." 

" I couldn't laugh," she said, very positively. 

"Why not?" he asked. 
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" Because," she answered, " if it's true it's beautiful. 
If it isn't " 

"Yes? What then?" asked the man. 

" Why, then," she replied, " it would be very sad. But 
it is true, isn't it ? " 

" It is true," said Ormsrood. 

" It is very good of you. I'm trying to think." After 
a pause, during which she pondered the points of his 
explanation, " Yes," she continued, " I'm glad when you 
are there ; but I'm not sorry — ^not very sorry — when you 
go away. Wretched, you said. No, I'm not wretched. 
Ought I to be wretched when you go away ? " 

Ormsrood shook his head. 

"Why am I not? I think — I believe it's because 
you always look as if you'd come back soon— don't 
you?" 

" Most likely I do look like that, you darling," said 
Ormsrood. 

He forgot that she had never seen him go from her; 
she, that only twice had he watched her go. 

" But isn't it rather a troublesome thing to feel all 
that?" she went on. 

" It's awfully troublesome," he admitted. 

" Then I don't know," said Polynesia. " Perhaps, 
just for a little while — ^but always ! " 

"You — ^you might get used to it, you know," sug- 
gested Ormsrood. 

Polynesia was evidently cheered by the suggestion. 

" Perhaps I shall. I mean," she said, correcting her- 
self, "perhaps I might." 

" You mean to try ? " asked Ormsrood. 

" I am trying hard," she replied. " But I don't think 
it's any good," 
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"Why not?" 

" I feel just the same," she explained apologetically — 
" quite happy still." 

" You beautiful child ! " exclaimed Ormsrood. " May 
you never be anything else." 

" But you said " began the girl. 

"Yes, I know what I said," interrupted the man. 
" But there are different sorts of happiness. And the 
best kinds have sometimes something — something like 
pain in them." 

" That seems very strange," said Polynesia. 

The sound of an over-cautious footfall drew the eyes 
of both to the passage through the rocks. At its nearer 
end, watching them with no pleasant expression on his 
face, stood Mr. Peter Oaffrick. 

Since his conversation of the previous morning with 
his sister, the man had lost no opportunity of endeavour- 
ing to make himself pleasing to Polynesia. He was, it 
must be supposed, not a little tete montee with the great-, 
ness of his scheme for capturing the Crowder fortune. 
That his pursuit of the heiress had now brought him face 
to face with the man who had paid him to carry a name 
to which he had no right was at the least disconcerting. 
If the real Earl of Ormsrood should himself, as appeared 
probable, have begun a flirtation with the pretty savage, 
jealousy might well lead to catastrophe. For a moment, 
then, Peter was inclined to retire. But the fact that 
Ormsrood had been now three days ashore without inter- 
fering with his retention of the title induced this incom- 
petent intriguer to regard the following alternative as 
logically proved. 

" Either," he said to himself, " there is some disgrace- 
ful re^on why his lordship should wish to hide hi§ iden- 
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tity from Miss Greenhalche, or he is not really smitten 
with Miss Prowdeflesche. If he wanted to make his way 
with her, he'd say who he is." 

And so he resolved, if challenged, to bluff it out. 

" I hope, Miss Prowdeflesche," he said, " that I don't 
intrude." 

" This is a public place," said Ormsrood. 

He spoke very quietly, and Claffrick was foolishly em- 
boldened. 

" Very public," he replied, with a slight sneer. Then, 
turning to Polynesia, " Miss Prowdeflesche," he said, 
"may I have a few minutes' private conversation with 
you?" 

" No, thank you," answered the girl, with a cold and 
sweet serenity. 

On hearing the man's request, Ormsrood had risen 
and moved apart. Polynesia remained seated. But 
Ormsrood, when he heard her reply, and now guessed 
at least one of the names that she had a few minutes 
before refused to give him, turned and listened openly 
to what followed. 

It is probable, however, that Claffrick thought him out 
of earshot. 

" But indeed. Miss Prowdeflesche, I must," he went 
on, in a voice that simulated not without skill the 
urgency of uncontrollable feeling. " What I have al- 
ready told you I am driven — positively forced by my 
emotions to repeat." Drawing nearer, and lowering his 
voice as he stooped over the girl, who stared up at him 
in astonishment that was not without an admixture of 
disgust, " Do not, oh ! do not harden your heart against 
me," he said. 

With three long stride? Ormsrood was behind him. 
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** One moment/' he said, laying a hand on Claff rick's 
shoulder. " I must have a word with you first." 

He took the intruder by the arm, leading him to the 
other end of the passage. Pol3mesia, relieved from an- 
noyance, waited patiently for his return. The dressing- 
bag lay open beside her. 

** If he likes me so much," she thought, " he can't mind 
my looking at these shiny things." 

And each shiny thing that she took out was carefully 
examined and as carefully returned to its place before 
the next was extracted. 

Claffrick tried to bluster a little. 

" You intrude, Mr. Claffrick," he said. 

"I do. And I'm not Mr. Claffrick," replied Orms- 
rood. " I paid you to carry my name, as a porter car- 
ries a trunk, and you've had your money. It was a 
foolish farce, and it must end here." 

" You'll find it best to treat me civil," said Qaff rick, 
with surly countenance. " There'll be a second story to 
tell, if I choose." 

" What d'you mean ? " asked Ormsrood. 

So Claffrick played what he had almost persuaded 
himself was to prove a winning card. At that moment 
it seemed the only card he had. 

" I've only got to tell Miss Greenhalche who you are," 
he hissed, " and she'll tell me fast enough what she 
knows against you. From what she's let fall, too," he 
added desperately, lying to add weight to his very flimsy 
bit of pasteboard, " I don't suppose it's a tale you want 
everybody to enjoy." 

Ormsrood laughed heartily. 

" I'm afraid you're a very silly rascal," he said. ** I'll 
see Captain Shilliday, and settle this out of hand." 
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To all appearance Claff rick came to heel at once. 

" Look here, my lord," he whined, " give me a few 
more days. You'll spoil my book else." 

" Not an hour," replied Ormsrood. " Miss Prowde- 
flesche finds your conversation distasteful. Address her 
again, and Til break every bone in your body. Now you 
are warned. You may go." 

And so Claffrick crept down to the shore, while Orms- 
rood returned to the girl that was daintily rifling his 
dressing-bag. 

In her hand was an open case of razors. 

" Why were you angry with him ? " she asked, looking 
up. 

" ril tell you soon," he answered. " But first I want 
to have a talk with your father. Where is he ? " 

She had taken one of the razors from the case and 
opened it. 

" I don't know," she said ; and, pleased with the gleam 
of steel and ivory, she flourished her dangerous play- 
thing in a manner very unpleasant to be seen. 

"Take care," cried Ormsrood; "that's a razor." 

" Is it ? " said Polynesia, waving it recklessly in the 
air to make it glitter. " It's very pretty." 

" It's very sharp," said Ormsrood. 

" I know it is," replied the girl. 

" You'll cut yourself," he insisted ; and at some risk 
to himself took the razor from her right hand, the case 
from her left, and put them away in the bag. 

" I have — with the other one. Look," she said, and 
like a child held up to his gaze the little finger of her 
left hand, pinching the pink cushion of its point with the 
thumb and forefinger of the right, till a crimson drop was 
forced between the edges of an almost invisible incision. 
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" It's bleeding," she explained. 

" Poor little finger ! " said Ormsrood, laughing. " Tm 
glad the damage is no worse. What a little baby it 
is!" 

"I suppose I am," admitted Pol3mesia, serenely. 
" But it's not my fault, is it ? " And she pulled the bag 
towards her again, set it upon her knees, and bent her 
head over it. " I'm learning as fast as I can." 

Then her hand came out of the bag with a new prize. 

" What is this ? " she asked, holding it up. 

" That's a revolver — a pistol," he answered. 

" Is it for killing people ? " she asked, her eyes full of 
solemn inquiry. 

" Well — ^yes," replied Ormsrood. 

Polynesia laid the nickel-plated Smith and Wesson in 
the bottom of the bag. She looked as if it had hurt her 
more than the razor that had cut her finger. 

" Do you kill people ? " she asked. 

" Not often," he answered, smiling. 

"Have you ever?" 

The look in her face as she asked this question took 
the smile from his. He was on the point of making 
her an answer that would, it is to be feared, have fallen 
short of the truth, when his ear was caught by the sound 
of footsteps behind him. He turned and saw the man 
that he wished to make his father-in-law, dressed as a 
father-in-law that is a dean ought to be dressed. 

In the hairless face, shining fresh from razor and soap, 
and beaming with self-satisfaction, Ormsrood did not at 
first, it is true, recognise Dr. Prowdeflesche. But the 
correct and brand-new diaconal costume was without 
a doubt the property of Grantley Rivers. And with the 
first SQiind pf th^ Pean's voice it w^s made plain that it 
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was worn in accordance with spiritual if not with legal 
right. 

" Har-rum ! " ejaculated the father, standing near the 
bottom of the steep pathway, anxious for his daughter's 
notice and admiration. 

" That's dad," cried the girl, springing to her feet at 
the sound and turning to meet it. 

But when she saw the handsome and benignant 
countenance robbed of its beard and wreathed in self- 
conscious smiles; when her unsophisticated eye was as- 
sailed with the broad-brimmed beaver hat, the long black 
coat, the breeches, gaiters and shining black shoes, she 
was at first only amazed and a little disconcerted by 
finding what she thought to be a ridiculous stranger 
where she had hoped to find her father. She had cer- 
tainly heard his voice ; and her eyes wandered from this 
hideous unknown in search of him that she had never 
thought anything but comely to look upon. 

" Well, Polly, my dear," began the Dean — ^but got no 
further. For, when his daughter perceived that the be- 
loved voice did indeed proceed from the smooth mouth 
that smiled beneath that curling and horrible headgear, 
she was overwhelmed as one that wakes from sweet 
dreams to horrid nightmare. With a scream of shrill 
terror she clasped her hands over her eyes and ran, with 
instinctive direction, into Ormsrood's arms; and, when 
she had attained this refuge, she let his shoulder give 
added darkness to the screwed-up eyelids, while her 
hands clutched his body convulsively. 

" Oh, it's horrible— fearful ! " she gasped. " What is 
it ? Don't let it touch me — oh ! please send it away." 

And she burst into a storm pf sobs, quivering with 
fe^ft 
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"There, there, child," said Ormsrood, patting her 
back, " it's only your good father, dressed as he ought 
always to be." 

Polynesia sighed with a flutter of relief as she checked 
her sobbing. 

'* Look at him and see," continued Ormsrood, pressing 
his advantage. 

" I daren't," said the girl, clutching at his arm and 
shoulder till she hurt him. " Fm afraid." 

" My child," said the Dean, " I thought you would have 
been pleased." 

From the sound of her father's voice Polynesia seemed 
to pluck a little courage. 

"He sounds just the same," she murmured; and, 
twisting Ormsrood round slightly, she peered fearfully 
over his shoulder at the tremendous apparition. 

This time she endured the sight for several seconds, 
curiosity at war with terror, and then — 

" Oh, but it's awful ! " she cried, and again hid her 
face upon the comfortable shoulder. 

" So she will be pleased, sir," said Ormsrood, hope- 
fully, " when she gets used to it." 

" It's an unsophisticated criticism, my boy," said the 
Dean, beginning to draw comfort from the humour of 
the situation, " upon civilised costume. I fear I have 
all my life been most ridiculous when I thought myself 
least so." 

In spite of his pity for Polynesia, Ormsrood had no 
little disposition to laugh. For a moment, indeed, this 
very sympathy with the girl increased the temptation; 
for it enabled him in a passing gleam of insight to see 
her father through her eyes; when what had till then 
§eem^d comely and fitting enough in (h^ Dew's ap- 
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pearance became, not, indeed, a cause of terror to him, 
but a fashion of such sleek, ugly and inane absurdity 
as might, he felt, well strike fear into one that had never 
before seen its like. He was on the point, however, of 
asking so much of the man that he could ill afford to add 
to his embarrassment by even a smile. He descended, 
therefore, with great cheerfulness to the level of com- 
monplace consolation. 

" It is not only that the dress is new to your daughter," 
he explained. " Even your face is greatly altered with- 
out the beard. But I feel sure that in a very little while 
it will give her great happiness to know how comfort- 
ably and fittingly you are clothed." 

" It must be that sort you spoke of, then," said Poly- 
nesia, between tears and laughter, venturing a longer 
peep at her father, and again hiding her face. 

"What sort of what?" asked Ormsrood, speaking so 
tenderly that the Dean was suddenly recalled from his 
own chagrin to a sense of the proprieties. 

"The happiness," replied the girl, "that has a great 
deal of pain mixed in." 

Upon these words and the laugh with which her lover 
welcomed them, she drew herself away from his shelter, 
and looked her father steadily up and down. The Dean 
smiled broadly in satisfaction. His daughter's fear had 
made him experience a sensation of shyness to which he 
was little accustomed. Moreover, since she had let go 
her hold of the young man who seemed in a manner to 
claim the right to explain her state of mind to her own 
father, the Dean was pleased to feel that he could, in the 
very peculiar circumstances, scarcely be blamed for post- 
poning his demand for explanation. 

"Where is your mother, Polly, my dear?" he asked, 
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in tones whose cheerfulness was only partly as- 
sumed. 

Pol3mesia stared at him with round eyes. 

" I don't know — father," she said, with a hesitation 
in the utterance of the last word that was only overcome 
by an effort. 

" We have not seen Mrs. Prowdeflesche, «ir," supple- 
mented Ormsrood ; then, drawing the Dean aside a little, 
and leaving Polynesia devouring in silence her father's 
looks and movements while his words passed unnoted 
through her ears, " May I take Miss Prowdeflesche for a 
stroll," he went on, " to calm her nerves ? I should tell 
you, sir, that I have a profound respect and admiration 
for your daughter, and I hope, when it suits your con- 
venience, to present myself in proper form as — er — 
you understand me ? " 

" Um — m' yes," said the Dean. " I suppose I do." 

"You will not be dissatisfied with my explanation," 
said Ormsrood. " Meantime, may I try to calm her 
while you find Mrs. Prowdeflesche? Besides what I 
wish to tell you of my feelings for your beautiful daugh- 
ter, there is a matter which concerns you in regard to 
myself that I shall wish to make clear to you aEid to her 
mother." 

*' Certainly — certainly/' said the Dean^ who was feel- 
ing not a little demoralised. " We'll lal^ '^f It, cpr - 'uy. 
But at present, and before anytlifr f 

Claffrick, that I ought to $hcm m' rr 

to my wife/' And it c n ^ss^d ♦ ^ 

of stereotyped phra|C|^j£jp rir 

have suited his ^3^^^^H tgzn 

to speak agati^^^^^^^^F 

But Pol>i^^^^^^ M 
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say he must display his clothes to his wife, and in swift 
foresight of her mother's attitude to the great trans- 
formation she forgot her own. 

The smiles came back to her face, and, 

" Mother won't like it, dad," she interrupted. 

"What? Nonsense, child," cried the Dean; "she'll 
be delighted." 

" I think shell want some too," said Polynesia. 

"Ah, I hadn't thought of that," began the Dean. 

" Oh, my dear, dear father," said the girl, " when 
mother's dressed as she used to be, will she look as funny 
as you do ? " 

" For shame, child ! " he replied, laughing himself. 
" You'll soon get used to it." 

" Oh," cried Polynesia, " there are so many things ! 
I shall be what mother calls used up when I'm used to 
them all." 

" Run away, Polly — and don't make fun of your sire," 
was all his answer. But to Ormsrood, " Take care of 
her," he said, "and bring her back more reasonable," 
^nd so turned to make his way by the palm-avenue to 
le camp. But the girl ran after him, took him by the 
^shoulders, made him turn to face her, and held him at 
arm's length, critically devouring his face with eager and 
penitent eyes. 

" Dad/' she whispered, " you do look rather nice. I 
link I like your mouth." 

The feature was well-fashioned, and this was not the 
|rst time that Dr. Prowdeflesche had been informed of 
beauty, He was and looked more pleased than if he 
Ud ne^t&Jt^^rd it before* 

^irst time I ever saw it properly," continued 
Ms ^^V '' It*s a new friend. I'm going to kiss 
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it." Which done, " I'm sorry I was silly, but, oh ! you 
did frighten me," she said, and ran after Ormsrood, who 
awaited her in the mouth of the rock passage, and now 
led her away to the shore. 

In postponing his explanation to the Dean, the lover 
had been moved by the desire to strengthen as far as 
possible in the interval his hold upon the daughter. 
Direct pressure of his suit, however, he very soon gave 
up; and, following the line of least resistance, devoted 
himself to answering a stream of questions, childish in 
range and frequency, yet not seldom displaying some- 
thing akin to philosophic method in their point and 
sequence. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
XLbc Vengeance ot (Btantlei? Hivcte 

Peter Claffrick was much in fear that his airy castle 
was tumbling about his ears. His mind in a whirl of 
anger and disappointment, he cast about him for a means 
to build him a shelter of the fragments. The result of his 
confused lucubrations sent him in search of Mrs. Prowde- 
flesche. As he hurried along the white sand of the shore, 
between the lagoon and the low cliffs of the volcanic 
headland, he encountered the last person he had any 
wish to meet. 

Miss Greenhalche for two days had felt herself very 
much neglected. The trifling hardships of the common 
circumstances annoyed her more than they annoyed any 
one else. Do what she would, her clothes slowly lost 
lustre and freshness. And to her alone of the marooned 
first-cabin passengers of the Aurungabad had the 
changed conditions brought no compensating interest nor 
amusement; while what little personal attention she had 
received on the ship had been filched from her on the 
island, she felt, by the wiles of its single native. So 
this morning, to give at least an air of choice to her 
loneliness, she had refused to walk with Mr. Shenstone. 
Shenstone was not wholly successful in hiding his relief, 
and Diana's temper was proportionately embittered. 
She next refused Miss Wetherby's invitation to cross 
the island for a swim in Polynesia's bathing-pool. She 
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had no bathing costume, she said, and really ! She 

would have sat under the palms with Madame Lesches- 
neau, who seemed to have thrown aside her laziness, and 
was industriously retrimming her only hat. But Ar- 
mand hard by was putting his whole soul into the contact 
of fiddle and bow, in the hope, according to his wife, of 
drawing his goddess from her woods and hills. The 
well-known love of the Native for the Frenchman's 
music had given Miss Greenhalche a violent distaste 
for the violin. She couldn't stand that wailing and 
shrieking, she said, and walked off in a huff along the 
shore, pettishly twirling over her shoulder her mauve and 
amber parasol. 

Claffrick saw her coming, but waited until she was 
close upon him to raise a perfunctory hat, and would 
have passed on. But to the gods and Diana it seemed 
otherwise. 

"One moment. Lord Ormsrood," she said; and laid 
upon his arm a hand whose trembling seemed less 
natural than she intended. 

" Fm in a great hurry. Miss Greenhalche," replied 
Claffrick, speaking with embarrassment which she mis- 
interpreted. 

"Yes," murmured Miss Greenhalche, casting down 
her eyes and flickering the lids — " yes — ^away from me. 
It w^s not always so." 

" 'Pon my word. Miss Greenhalche," said the man, 
" I don't understand you." 

"It is from me, my lord," said the maiden, "that 
those words should come. / do not understand. Can 
I forget our— our friendship on board the Aurungabadf 
Can I forget those tender words, those ardent glances, 
those profound sighs? Have I been your plaything, 
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and my young affections the pastime of your idle hours ? 
Is there no truth in man? " 

" Sorry — most sorry, I'm sure," he replied, losing by 
degrees his thin veneer of good form, and smiling with 
odious complacency. " Fm afraid— er — you must have 
attached a meaning — er " 

" No, Lord Ormsrood — no," she interrupted, her 
vehemence heightened rather than broken by the catch 
of a neat sob. " I attached nothing — nothing but my 
maiden heart to — to a worthless man — ^to a " 

" Quite so," broke in the man, with brutal cheerfulness. 
" I'm worthless ; chuck me." 

" But it shall not pass," continued Miss Greenhalche, 
anger giving at last something of truth to her utter- 
ance. " There are other men who " 

"Heaps," snickered Claffrick — "heaps of 'em. Take 
'em — ^take 'em all." 

"And it is for this girl — this Native — ^this shame- 
less savage " cried Diana, on the point of genuine 

tears. 

" Cut it," interrupted Claffrick coarsely. " You ain't 
hurt. Played the same game, both of us. I thought 
you had oof. You haven't. You think I'm a lord. 
I'm not." 

" Wha — at ? " almost screamed the woman. 

Mr. Peter Claffrick laughed. 

"That gets you in the neck, don't it?" he remarked. 

" What is your name, then ? " she demanded, drawn 
to her full height and hardened for revenge. 

" I loaned it," said Claffrick, " to another party. You 
call him Claffrick. I borrowed his." 

" You impostor — you adventurer ! " hissed Diana, 
white with rage. This was worse than anything the 
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weedy conservatory had witnessed. " I shall expose 
you to every one." 

" No," said Claffrick, who began to enjoy himself a 
little. He found the bullying of her consoling after his 
interview with Ormsrood. " No, you won't. Make you 
look a fool." 

" How dare you ! " 

" Easy. Tm not afraid of you. But I am afraid of 
him, and he don't — don't want it known just yet. Be- 
sides," he went on, " it ain't your book. See here — ^you 
give me a rest, and I'll give you a tip. You make the 
running with the real lord, before he knows you know 
who he is. 'T won't be the first time you've spooned 
him." 

"What d'you mean?" 

" Think I didn't find out," asked Qaflrick, " why he 
paid me fifty quid, when he came aboard, to hide under 
my name? He saw you, and he couldn't bear the sight. 
And he knew you'd come aboard 'cos his name was in 
the list. I puzzled you a bit, didn't I ? Think I didn't 
guess why you bothered the whole ship for a Debrett 
or a Burke? I'll lay ten to one you've had many a 
mugging match together, you two — long ago, before he'd 
cut his beard off and before the chicken had grown into 
a middle-aged hen. Now, you've one chance to die Lady 
Ormsrood. Make up to him as Claflfrick. It ain't a 
good chance. Ask me, I say it's a dam bad one. But 
there's no other. So long. We're quits, you and me." 

"Beast! Brute! Cur!" muttered the humiliated 
Diana, as he walked away. " A middle-aged hen ! I'll 
pay him for that, somehow." 

" All the same," she mused, some minutes later, " the 
man gave me good advice. It might be done. How 
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criminally stupid of me not to recognise Tom without 
his beard ! But now ? Can I recognise Tom Branspeth 
to advantage and not Lord Ormsrood? No; Til adore 
him as Claff rick — and explain it all in the end as a mys- 
terious attraction." 

Left alone meanwhile, Dean Prowdeflesche took from 
his pocket the shaving tackle and the broken glass that 
he had borrowed from Ormsrood's bag, returned them 
to their places in that receptacle, which his daughter 
had left open on the grass, and carried it into the little 
cave, where he set it upon the lid of the basket he had 
rifled. He was beginning to feel again not a little dis- 
quietude as to the words and probable success of his 
coming explanation with the owner of the clothes which 
so sweetly covered him. And, when he emerged from 
the cave, it was their owner, no less wet and even angrier 
than when we saw him last, that the reverend robber en- 
countered. 

In his fist Rivers brandished a formidable stick. Face 
to face with his enemy, he uttered a shout like some 
savage war-cry. 

''You thief!" he yelled. "My beautiful clothes! 
I've got you now ! " 

But he was mistaken. The Dean, with astonishing 
agility, had evaded the clutching fingers, and, standing 
at the foot of the path that led up the hill to his hut, 
with a propitiatory smile upon his face, was debating 
inwardly whether to let himself be caught, or to flee, as 
undoubtedly he might with success, to the hills. Con- 
science certainly made him feel for once at least in his 
life the emotions of cowardice. Though better able 
than most to take care of himself, he felt it would be 
impossible for him to resist violence, if violence, as ap- 
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peared probable, should be offered to him, without loss 
of dignity. On the other hand, if he did not succeed in 
explaining himself and his action now, such explanation 
would be rendered well-nigh impossible in the future. 

" No, I haven't, though," continued the angry Rivers. 
" But I will." 

This time the Dean made no attempt to evade the 
avenger, and was roughly seized by the collar. 

" Ah ! " hissed his captor, inhaling through his teeth. 
"And now," he continued, with savage deliberation, 
" I'm going to bruise you — and break you. I'm going 
to make you bleed." And he raised his cudgel threaten- 
ingly. Upon a second thought, however, he lowered it 
again. " No — not yet," he corrected himself. " I won't 
spoil that lovely suit of clothes. Peel." 

" Eh ? What ? " asked the Dean. 

" Peel — strip — ^take 'em off, you bounder 1 " growled 
Rivers; "and be quick about it." 

His own wrath and the extraordinary change in the 
appearance of his prisoner had prevented even the actor 
from detecting the Dean of Beckminster in his despoiler. 

" I fear," said the Dean, speaking with all the dignity 
he could summon to his aid, " that there is some error." 

" Those are my clothes, and no error," roared Rivers. 

" In the coarser and merely legal sense," said the 
Dean, " they may be. In another and higher sense they 
are most assuredly mine. As the logicians say, the 
clothes pertain to you, sir, as an accident — ^to me as a 
property." 

" Accident be damned ! " cried the exasperated owner 
of the garments. "I bought 'em. I paid for 'em. If 
they aren't my props, legal and professional, I'll eat 
'em. What's to become of the farce of the century — 
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what's to become of HIS TROUSERS, without 'em? 
Take 'em oflF, you dam thief ! " 

" Sir, I am the Dean — or rather," said the other, cor- 
recting himself, " the late Dean, of Beckminster. I am 
not accustomed " 

" Why, it's old Monkey-Brand ! " cried Rivers, a little 
ashamed of his violence. " Beg your pardon. Didn't 
know you without the beard and the other home-made 
coverings. 'Fraid Fm hot-tempered." And he threw 
down his stick. 

" You disarm me, Mr. Rivers, in discarding your for- 
midable weapon," said the Dean, with politic meekness. 
" I should certainly not have * peeled ' as long as the 
freshness of your cloth protected me better than the age 
of mine." 

" Sorry I called you names," growled Rivers, only 
partly mollified. 

"You were right. I am — ^at least," said the Dean, 
" I have been a thief. But, oh, Mr. Rivers, think of the 
temptation." 

" I dare say," admitted the other, in grumpy con- 
cession. 

"Twenty years without a shave, Mr. Rivers! Nine- 
teen years without shoes, socks, trousers, shirts 1 And 
then suddenly to find all these delights — ^these best gifts 
of civilisation, endeared by compulsory abstention — ^to 
see them, as it were, asking to be — ^ahem! — stolen and 
worn 1 " 

" Borrowed," interposed Rivers, in kindly correction. 

" I thank you," said the Dean. " Borrowed and worn. 
And not mere clothes, sir, but the clothes — ^my clothes — 
the very and proper habiliments of my office. It was too 
much. Joseph — Eve — ^Tantalus, sir, were — wer e ■'* 
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" Were not in it — of course not," agreed Rivers. 

The Dean began slowly to take off the stolen coat. 

" Well," he murmured, with a sigh highly artistic — 
" well, I've had a blessed half-hour, and they're none the 
worse." 

" No, no ! " cried Rivers, with a struggle for gener- 
osity. " I did want them, but " and broke off. 

"You see," he explained, "they're stock-in-trade, and 
I'm as poor as Job." 

The Dean had folded the coat neatly. He now laid 
it carefully and with sorrowful tenderness on a smooth, 
flat stone, patting it gently before he began to unfasten 
the sumptuous silk waistcoat. 

" It is a strange world, Mr. Rivers," he said reflec- 
tively. " A dignitary of the Church, whose word is not 
good for a suit of clothes ! " 

The waistcoat was unfastened, and Grantley Rivers 
could bear it no longer. 

" No, keep 'em," he exclaimed, with a burst. " I 
don't want 'em. I tell you I won't have the things. 
Besides, my dear sir," he went on, " your face alone is 
good for a million, since you lost that ghastly beard. 
You're a good chap, and you've had a rough time, and 
you've taken your gruel like a sportsman. Put 'em on 
again, and I'll be proud of the rig — on your figure. I 
know Nellie'd say the same." 

And he grabbed the coat roughly, shook it from its 
folds, and held it for the Dean's arms. 

When the second had sweetly glided into its place, 
and he was settling the collar with loving fingers — 

"Ah," said the Dean interrogatively— " Nellie ? " 

" My wife, sir," explained Rivers, with a slight stiff- 
ening at the innocent use of the Christian name. 
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" I should like to know her/' said the Dean. 

"You shall," responded his benefactor, beaming. 
"But why?" 

" She must," explained the other, with courteous em- 
phasis, "be a charming woman, if — er " 

" She is," said Rivers, bluntly. " If what? " 

" If her words are as pleasant and her thoughts as 
kind as her husband's." 

" She'll give me ten pounds and a beating at that, any 
day of the week, and never get into her stride," answered 
Nellie's proud owner. "And as for my words, I'm 
afraid I used some wrong uns." 

" Indeed ! I did not observe," the Dean replied kindly. 
" Your deeds will cover them, I believe." 

Rivers was gazing down the avenue through the palms 
that led to the camp. 

"Has Mrs. Prowdeflesche seen you, sir?" he asked, 
" since — er — since " 

" Since I committed my theft ? " said the Dean. " No, 
Mr. Rivers, she has not. Why do you ask me?" 

" Because I can see her coming up from the camp, sir," 
replied Rivers, pointing down the avenue. " She has 
somebody with her. It's that bounder who calls him- 
self Lord Ormsrood, I think." 

" I will go and surprise her," said the Dean, happy as a 
child with new shoes. " She will, I feel sure, thank 
you, Mr. Rivers, no less heartily than I thank you my- 
self." 

And with great majesty in his gait the worthy divine 
went to meet his wife. But Rivers: did not follow him. 
Although he did not prophesy definitely, as the Dean's 
daughter had done, an ungracious and jealous recep- 
tion at the hands of his wife for the man he had 
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clothed, he yet felt a delicacy as to witnessing the 
encotinter. 

" The meeting/' he thought, " may be less tender than 
the old cock expects. And if she was nasty, and that 
tailor's dummy so much as smiled, I believe I should 
punch his fat head." 

For there had sprung up in him a very kindly and 
protective regard for the man he had befriended. 

He stood a moment looking down the avenue, and 
was pleased to see Claflrick take his leave of Mrs. 
Prowdeflesche, retracing his steps toward the camp, be- 
fore her husband's approach had attracted her attention. 
Then he retired to the cave, lit his pipe, closed and 
locked his basket, and sat upon it, thoughtfully smoking. 

" That's the last," he said, half aloud—" the very last." 



CHAPTER XIX 
flellie'0 (Ttouaaeau 

Ormsrood meantime played the part of encyclopaedic 
tutor to the girl whose interest in everything she had 
not seen, from Parliament to doUs'-houses, shut him out 
for the time from the more congenial role of lover. 

" I wonder," exclaimed Polynesia suddenly, " why you 
are so patient with me." 

" I'm learning, too, you know," he answered. 

"What?" 

"You," he replied. "And you're very interesting. 
You'll get tired before I shall." 

With a smile very charming and almost aflFectionate 
she continued her catechism. They sat in a nook of the 
rocks not far from the ledge running out into the lagoon, 
from which Rivers had fallen into the water. 

Ormsrood was in the middle of a halting attempt to 
give his companion some idea of the part painting and 
sculpture have played in the history of the world, when 
he saw the figures of two men approaching the place 
where Grantley Rivers had got his ducking. Reminded 
of his friend, he remembered with a sudden flash of ap- 
prehension that his own affairs had thrust the Dean's 
peril out of his mind, and that the encounter between 
robber and robbed was likely to lead to unpleasant con- 
sequences. 

" I must go and find your father," he said, springing 
to his feet, " or poor Rivers." And he told her why. 
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Polynesia wished to accompany him. 

" Mr. Rivers," she said, " will be so awfully funny 
when he meets his clothes." 

But Ormsrood refused her company point-blank. 

" If there's trouble," he said, " your laughter won't 
be exactly oil on the waters." 

" I suppose it was very naughty of dad to take the 
things," she said. " But you won't let Mr. Rivers take 
them away from him, will you ? He doesn't know a bit 
how funny they make him look, and he's awfully happy 
in them." 

He promised to protect her father's interests and to 
procure condonation of his offences. 

" There's Mr. Shenstone," he went on, " and the doc- 
tor with him. They'll take care of you till I come 
back." 

" I don't want taking care of," said the girl. 

"They'll answer questions," he replied, smiling. 

" Not half so well as you do," she answered. 

" Try them, and see," said Ormsrood, with a flutter of 
disproportionate satisfaction at her preference. 

They went to meet the newcomers, who proved very 
willing to take over his duties. As he hurried back by 
the way they had come, he espied in front of him, slowly 
ascending the narrow path that led to the passage 
through the cliff, a woman's figure surmounted by a 
mauve and amber parasol. His inclination to avoid its 
owner was overcome by his anxiety for the Dean and his 
plunder. Miss Greenhalche heard his steps and awaited 
his coming, her face wreathed in smiles of modest ex- 
pectancy. With raised hat, Ormsrood would have 
passed her. But the woman meant to lose no time. If 
her error were redeemable, she must begin at once. 
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"Oh, Mr. Claffrick," she said, "don't run away. 
You've become quite a stranger lately." 

"Why, I saw you at breakfast. Miss Greenhalche," 
he answered pleasantly. 

Diana lowered her eyes, and the flickering lids took 
him back to Ivy Bank. 

" But you didn't talk to me," she murmured. 

"Didn't I?" said Ormsrood. "I'm afraid I was 
grumpy, and hadn't much to say to anybody." 

Since the Aurungabad had started on her voyage they 
had not exchanged half a dozen words. But Ormsrood 
was excited with a hope of happiness that made him more 
unwilling even than usual to show unkindness to any 
one. 

Miss Greenhalche raised her eyes again. They were 
very fine eyes still, and the peevish expression that had 
become almost habitual to her mouth disappeared in the 
general uplifted appeal of a face designed for better uses 
than those for which she had trained it. 

" Talk to me now," she said softly. " I'm so dread- 
fully dull on this horrid little island." 

Even now he had no idea that she recognised him. 
He felt sorry for the falling away of the freshness of the 
younger woman that he remembered, and wondered 
whether he had done her injustice in assuming himself 
to be the motive of her presence on the Aurungabad. 

" Why," he replied cheerfully, " I think it's a very 
jolly little place. We shan't be here long, you know, 
and when you get back, it'll be rather good sport to 
have been shipwrecked — marooned, that is. Don't you 
think so?" 

" That depends on so many things, Mr. Claflfrick," she 
answered, mistaking his kindness for something very 
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diflferent. She had the odious Peter's word for it that 
this man knew very well who she was. That slightly 
compassionate kindness with which he now looked down 
upon her — might it not be the beginning of a return to 
the stronger feeling which she had spent years in per- 
suading herself he had once entertained for her? 

" Claff rick ? " she went on, making a question of the 
horrid word, and effectively twisting her face into a 
shape of plaintive bewilderment — " Claffrick ? Is that 
your name ? " 

" What an odd question ! " said Ormsrood, laughing ; 
but he was at once on his guard against the woman, 
though caring little for the preservation of his foolish 
incognito. 

" I ask it," explained Diana, " because — it's very 
strange — ^you remind me so forcibly of somebody — of 
a friend that — of one whom I never hoped to see again. 
I fear you think," she added, with an expression of very 
tender melancholy, "that I am too young to have a 
past?" 

" Oh, no," replied Ormsrood, in a tone more polite 
than the accidental truthfulness of the words. 

" I was scarcely out of my teens," she went on — " but 
you are not listening, Mr. Claffrick." 

" Oh, yes, I am, indeed," said Ormsrood. " It's true 
Fm a little hurried just now. But I heard all you said. 
And it soimds as if it were going to be very interesting. 
But " 

" But, like me," continued Miss Greenhalche, " you are 
overcome, I see, with a vague but growing memory. I 
have said there was a man of whom you remind me — 
remind me with terrible vividness. He left me, Mr. 
Claffrick — left me basely, treacherously — or so it seemed. 
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Of course there may have been an explanation — a rea- 
son 

" Of course there is — ^there must be/' cried Ormsrood 
cheerfully. " It's an astonishing thing in this muddled 
world, Miss Greenhalche, what a lot of things have a 
reason." He had had quite enough of it and had also 
a very shrewd guess at the cause of her change of 
tactics. " Just now, Fm sorry to say, my time isn't my 
own. On some other occasion, perhaps you will be so 
kind as to tell me the rest." 

He raised his hat and hurried into the passage be- 
tween the rocks. Miss Greenhalche followed him for a 
few steps; but, seeing Grantley Rivers issuing from his 
cave to meet his friend, she turned and went back by 
the way she had come. Rivers caught sight of the van- 
ishing parasol. 

"Thank the Lord, Grantley, you've driven her oflF," 
gasped Ormsrood. " What makes her afraid of you ? " 

" Since we got ashore here," replied Rivers, " she's 
found out that I was travelling steerage, and she's made 
a point of cutting me, though it's plain she remembers 
me well enough. Been making up to you?" 

" Rather," said Ormsrood. " There's a mystery ; she 
had a past — such an innocent past! And she had it in 
her teens." 

" That's why she bolted from me, then," said the other. 
" She's spotted my lord at last." 

" I had a row with Claffrick this morning," exclaimed 
Ormsrood. " This is his revenge." Then, remembering 
his errand, " But how about yours, Grantley ? " he asked. 

"My what?" 

"Your revenge. I hope you haven't been rough on 
the dear old Dean." 
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Rivers had hardly completed his story of his interview 
with the enemy he had befriended, when the voices of the 
Dean and his wife were heard, as they drew near coming 
up the avenue. 

"The old lady's pipe doesn't sound too melodious," 
remarked Rivers. 

" Her daughter said she wouldn't like it," said Orms- 
rood. 

"Why not?" 

" I think she expected her mother would feel left out 
in the cold — would feel her own appearance intensified 
in its grotesqueness by her husband's being properly 
dressed," Ormsrood explained. 

"That's it, most likely," assented Rivers. "She's a 
clever young woman, that." 

At this moment Mrs. Prowdeflesche's words became 
audible. 

" No, Archibald," she was saying — " no, I will not 
allow it." 

" But, my dear Arabella " answered her husband, 

in fragmentary expostulation. 

" I say it is most unfair," cried the woman, her voice 
shrill with anger; "most unjust. And I will not con- 
sent." 

And, with gait as ill-tempered as her words, the woman 
came within sight of the two men standing by the water- 
fall. She was followed closely by her husband, whose 
face bore signs that his urbanity was getting not a little 
strained. To Ormsrood, knowing their story and sym- 
pathising with their misfortunes, they had not once 
hitherto appeared in any sense ridiculous. But at this 
moment the contrast between the sleek and misplaced 
correctness of the Dean's attire with the uncouth gar- 
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ments of his angry wife was so supremely ludicrous, 
that it was not only Grantley Rivers who had much ado 
not to laugh aloud. 

" But surely, my dear," expostulated the Dean, " you 
will not adopt the policy of the dog in the manger." 

"When they gave the dog meat," she replied, with 
grim determination, " he let the ox eat the hay." 

Ormsrood pointed interrogatively at the basket in the 
cave. Rivers shook his head. 

" You shall not wear these clothes, Mr. Dean," con- 
tinued Mrs. Prowdeflesche, " unless something is found 
for me." 

" But you know the circumstances of our new friends, 
Arabella," objected her husband. "They were not al- 
lowed to bring any luggage at all." 

"Then where did those come from?" she demanded, 
pointing at his clothes in triumphant refutation. " Don't 
tell me. No, Archibald — you must choose between us — 
between me and the clothes. Such clothes, too ! Mr. Riv- 
ers, indeed ! The masquerade of a beggarly mountebank. 
I do not covet the rags that hide their shame. Pfah ! " 

The Dean did not reply. His wife waited awhile, and 
then, with tragic gesture and accent, 

" Choose," she commanded. 

" Well, my dear," he began, " Fve had you for five 
and twenty years, and it's twenty since I had a new 
coat " 

" And this," groaned Mrs. Prowdeflesche, taking more 
credit to herself for the enforced sufferings of the past 
than if they had been a voluntary martyrdom — " this is 
my reward for the devotion of a lifetime. Have I not 
been a good wife? Have I not been content to share 
your lot — your hovel, your pigskins, your bread-fruit, 
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pork, ccx:o-nuts? Have I ever complained? Even now, 
do I complain ? " 

" Oh no, my dear," said the Dean. 

" I do not," said Mrs. Prowdeflesche. " I merely 
demand justice." 

And she sat herself down upon the grass and wept. 

" Arabella," said the Dean, ** I am grieved. You are 
unreasonable." 

" It was hard enough to bear being stared at," sobbed 
his wife, " when there were two of us." 

Discretion, meantime, had driven the two men into 
their cave. To escape further was impossible, without 
being observed by the unhappy parties to this strange 
quarrel. Ormsrood, moreover, had no intention of leav- 
ing them to fight to a finish. He was not, it is true, 
greatly attracted by the personality of Polynesia's 
mother. But policy, no less than a reasonable sympathy 
with her unreasonable distress, urged him, at the expense 
of his friend's property, to find solution of the deadlock. 

" Look here, old chap," he said, while husband and wife 
were still wrangling as above set down, ** I've got to 
get them out of this tangle somehow." 

" And I've got to pay, you mean," growled Rivers, " or 
my basket has. But I won't. I like the old cock well 
enough, and I've let him down easy. But she's stood 
the racket twenty years, and she can keep it up a week or 
two more. I don't like her a bit." 

" She's not bad," said Ormsrood, with prospective 
loyalty. " And she's a woman, anyhow." 

" It's Nellie's trousseau," objected Rivers, " and I tell 
you I won't." 

" Trousseau ! Why," exclaimed the other, " you told 
me you'd been married two years." 
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"Well, what if I have?" answered Rivers. "We'd 
only just enough between us then to get the ring. Poor 
little Nell ! " he went on, with reminiscent tenderness. 
" There isn't an ounce of grumble in her eight stone ten, 
but I've seen her eyes light up over other girls' wedding 
things. I tell you, man, it's been the object of my life 
to get her a whole heap of everything — more than any 
sensible human could ever use, just as she ought to have 
had 'em then. She's jolly in poverty, she don't care a 
damn for wealth, but she just adores superfluity, espe- 
cially in those things all over fluffiness and lace and rib- 
bons that nobody ever sees. And now that I've got 'em 
— all in separate parcels, dozens of everything — ^you want 
me to squander them on that old cathedral castaway — 
that clerical derelict. Not much. My fingers tied those 
parcels for Nellie's shiny little nails to unpick the 
knots." 

" Do you think, Grantley," asked his friend, " that 
your wife would let a woman ask twice for clothing?" 

" Oh, Lord ! " cried Rivers, feeling that the game was 
going against him, " no, she wouldn't. So here goes." 
And he seized his precious basket by the handle at one 
end, and was in the act of dragging it savagely into the 
open, when, struck by a sudden thought, he ceased pull- 
ing, and sat down upon the top of his burden. " But, 
say, old man," he cried, with a broad grin of mischievous 
pleasure on his good-natured countenance, "there's no 
top-dressing at all." 

" No what? " asked his friend. 

" Finance," said Rivers, " didn't run to gowns. I 
stopped at the invisibles. Besides, I wouldn't dare to 
buy dresses for Nell — ^not much." 

"What's to be done?" 



/ 
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" She'll have to appear in the " began Rivers ; and 

then, breaking oflF suddenly, "no, I have it," he said, 
and getting out his key, soon threw back the lid of the 
basket. He seemed thoroughly familiar with the pack- 
ing of his property, and it was not long before he drew 
from the depths a neat parcel. " This is the very thing," 
he cried. 

"What is it?" 

"Costume for Lolo, in HIS TROUSERS, Lolo," 
he went on to explain, " is Nellie's part in the piece. 
Lolo's a daisy — likewise a stinger. And this," he added, 
waving the parcel, " is a French bicycling costume. 
Lordy ! but I'll get it back on the old woman, if I get it 
on her back. D'you think she'll wear the mummer's 
rags?" 

" Go and ask her," said Ormsrood. 

" You do it," replied Rivers. 

" I'd rather you did." 

" Can't. Imagine you're in the Lords, explaining the 
Government's intentions to a lot of savage johnnies." 

" I've never been in office," replied Ormsrood, pushing 
him forward. " Imagine it's the first night of your 
piece." 

" I'm an actor," said Rivers. " Only speak what's set 
down." 

" Oh," answered Ormsrood, " I thought you were a 
comedian. Very well, then — I'll break the ice." « 

And he went out of the cave and approached the un- 
happy and incongruous couple. 

The Dean had heard the voices in discussion within 
the cave, and was trying, not without tenderness, to 
persuade his wife to accompany him to their hut. T'here 
was no need, he told her in a gentle whisper, that the 
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world should hear and deride her grief. Beyond still- 
ing her sobs, however, his words had no effect. 

" My dear Mrs. Prowdeflesche," began Ormsrood, as 
he drew near ; and at the sound of his voice the mourner 
rose to her feet. " My dear Mrs. Prowdeflesche, I hope 
you will excuse our having overheard something of the 
predicament in which you and Dr. Prowdeflesche find 
yourselves." 

The attempt to conceal the disorganisation of tears 
did not sweeten Mrs. Prowdeflesche's temper. 

" I never," she remarked with emphasis, " excuse an 
impertinence, Mr. — er — Claffers." 

" I shall not ask you to do that," replied Ormsrood, 
with a touch of severity that made her vaguely uneasy. 
" My friend Mr. Rivers has been so good as to suggest 
supplying your wants from a stock of clothes in his 
possession, intended to replenish his wife's wardrobe." 

She turned with a smile of recovered good-humour to 
Rivers. 

"I think I have had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Rivers," she said. " You are very kind, if " 

" Most happy, Fm sure, to be of use," he interrupted. 
" It's lucky I have the things." 

" This is very good in you, Mr. Rivers," said the Dean. 
"You double my obligation. How can we thank 
you?" 

" No need, Fm sure," replied Rivers, with kindly awk- 
wardness. "Will you come with me, sir?" 

And he led the way to the cave, the Dean following. 

" Fd better give you the parcels," he went on, when 
he had dragged the basket into the light. "It would 
never do to unpack them here, would it? They're done 
up in sets — sets of all sorts of things, you know." 
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" I will see to it," said the Dean, " that you get back 
at once everything that is not needed." 

"Thank you," replied Rivers, adding apologetically: 
"they're a wedding present, you see." 

" Ah ! " said the Dean sympathetically. " Just mar- 
ried?" 

** No. Two years, thank the Lord," said Nellie's hus- 
band ; and began diving for parcels. " But money's been 
tight," he added, with his head in the basket. 

Curiosity, prevailing over modesty, had brought Mrs. 
Prowdeflesche to the mouth of the cave. Ormsrood was 
at her side. 

" The good chap came out steerage," he explained in 
a low aside to the Dean, "to save money to buy these 
things for his wife." 

Rivers dragged a long card box, wrapped in brown 
paper, from the bowels of the basket. . 

" That," he said with a little sigh, and a furtive glance 
at Mrs. Prowdeflesche's strangely shod feet, "is the 
shoes." And he handed it to the Dean, secretly wishing 
that they might prove a size at least too small. 

" Stockings," he said, emerging again a moment later 
with a second parcel. Of the contents of the third he 
seemed in some doubt. 

"This," he began, raising it to his eyes to read a 
faintly pencilled legend, and checked himself. " Ahem I " 
he said, with a comic cough of propriety that shocked 
Mrs. Prowdeflesche almost as much as the pencilled word 
would have done had he uttered it. 

She scarcely found herself, however, in a position to 
offer reproof; but, when the delivery into her hands of 
three more parcels had been accompanied by the same 
pantomime of delicacy, her nose was very high in the air. 
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Grantley Rivers was only just beginning to enjoy his 
generosity. 

From the floor of the cave he took a sixth parcel — 
the parcel which he had told his friend contained the 
costume of the redoubtable Lolo; then he slapped down 
the lid of the basket and sat on it, with a twinkle in his 
eye and the brown package upon his knee. 

" This little lot," he said, " Fm afraid I must explain 
about." 

" Of course, Mr. Rivers," assented Mrs. Prowde- 
flesche, trying to be gracious, " if it is necessary." 

" You see, ma'am," he continued, " I didn't bring 
any gowns, unfortunately." 

Mrs. Prowdeflesche was disappointed and looked it. 
For the moment it seemed worse than the news that the 
newcomers to her island had no ship to take her away 
from it. 

" But," continued Rivers, " I have one costume here 
in this parcel that my wife was to wear in my new piece." 

" To wear on — on the stage? " asked the Dean's wife, 
unable to conceal her disgust. 

" M'yes," admitted Rivers. " Pity, but one must wear 
something, even on the stage." And he gave the parcel 
into her reluctant hands. 

" It's a cycling costume," he said. 

" A what ? " asked Mrs. Prowdeflesche, bewildered. 

"A bicycling costume," repeated Rivers with gusto. 
"French style — Parisian — quite dernier cri, they told 
me. 

" But it's impossible for me, Mr. Rivers," objected the 
woman, " to wear masculine clothes." 

" No, no," he explained ; " it is meant for a woman, 
ri^ht enough," 
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" I do not comprehend your meaning," she replied 
stiffly, with a growing suspicion that she was being 
laughed at. 

" Mrs. Prowdeflesche is probably not aware," re- 
marked Ormsrood, "that women nowadays ride bi- 
cycles." 

" Women ! " cried the unhappy lady. " How shock- 
ing — ^how inexpressibly shocking ! " 

" Et nos mutamur in illis. Dear me ! " murmured the 
Dean. Then, in an undertone to Ormsrood, " How do 
they manage the skirts, my boy? " he asked. 

" Oh, very neatly," said Ormsrood. " It has been 
quite fashionable." 

But Mrs. Prowdeflesche felt at last impelled to bear 
witness of the prudery that was in her. 

" I doubt, Mr. Dean," she said, in tones that suggested 
a frozen acid, " whether England is any longer a fit place 
for us. The mere idea of a young gentlewoman scour- 
ing the country on the top of an enormous hoop I " And 
she made a graphic gesture that showed her mental 
vision to be of the sixty-inch wheel of our forefathers. 

" Ah ! " said Ormsrood. " Your astonishment is very 
natural, Mrs. Prowdeflesche; for of course you have 
never seen the new kind — no higher than that. I as- 
sure you, it's quite proper." 

"Then this," inquired Mrs. Prowdeflesche, tapping 
the parcel in her hand, " is at least a skirt? " 

"Well, no," replied Rivers. "You see— er— that 

is " he went on ; but broke down utterly at sight of 

Mrs. Prowdeflesche's dismay. 

Ormsrood stepped into the breach. 

" English women," he explained, " wear the skirt for 
the exercise, but French women do not." 
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"Then," cried Mrs. Prowdeflesche— " then what do 
they wear ? *' 

" A kind of trousers," replied Ormsrood. " Different, 
of course." 

" Trousers I Oh, good gracious ! " exclaimed the 
horror-stricken woman. 

Rivers kept his face solemn as a judge. The Dean 
exploded in laughter. 

" Archibald," said his wife sternly, " do not laugh. Is 
your wife French, Mr. Rivers?" 

" Not a bit of it," replied the actor. He was enjoying 
himself immeasurably. " But she has to play a French 
part in my play." 

"Your play? You wrote it? Then, let me tell you, 
Mr. Rivers, that I am surprised you should be so unprin- 
cipled as to introduce such dangerous things as " 

" As trousers ? " interrupted the Dean. 

" Such dangerous things as Frenchwomen into your 
writings," she said, ignoring her husband's levity. 

" It's only one," pleaded Rivers meekly, " and she 
isn't big." 

" That is some comfort," admitted Mrs. Prowdeflesche. 
She was a small woman herself, and even trousers, if 
they must be worn, are none the worse for fitting. " But 
surely English gentlewomen should suffice you." 

" Then, my dear," chuckled the Dean, " you mean to 
wear 'em, after all ? " 

" Do not laugh, Archibald," And as she reproved his 
levity, Mrs. Prowdeflesche lifted a parcel from the little 
heap that had gathered on the grass between them, and 
laid it in her husband's arms. He understood at once 
that he was to bear the burden of her toilette to the 
privacy of his wife's chamber, and waited patiently for 
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the completion of his load. '* I consider Paris doubt- 
ful," she went on, laying a second package on top of the 
first — " doubtful, and even dangerous. But a Parisian 
mode has always been a different thing. Morals," said 
Mrs. Prowdeflesche didactically, " are not to be con- 
founded with decorum." 

And this shows how much even the staunchest of 
female Tories may learn from necessity. 

" And even Paris," she declared, when the Dean's 
load was piled almost to his chin, " is not so question- 
able — I may say not so improper — as a desert island. 
A divided skirt may become comme il faut by force of 
circumstance." 

The last two parcels were added to the pile, which 
the Dean found himself just able to secure by the down- 
ward pressure of a chin already thrust painfully upward. 
But, in the moment of triumphal retreat, the lynx-eyed 
chastity of his wife perceived, tilted by the pressure of 
his chin into perilous proximity with the tip of the Dean's 
nose, a word which she considered as indelicate as the 
thing it signified was necessary to her comfort. It had 
been written, too, in bold script with a violet pencil. 

" Wait, Archibald," she commanded ; and, withdraw- 
ing the parcel from the grip of his chin, she turned it 
upside down before she replaced it. "And now," she 
said, " we will retire. And I beg, Archibald, that you 
will not laugh." 

With empurpled countenance Grantley Rivers watched 
the laboured yet dignified ascent of the rocky, winding 
path. 

Before they were out of sight — 

" She looks like a female Robin Hood, driving the 
captive Abbot, laden with booty," h^ murmured, 
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The Dean, followed by his wife, disappeared between 
the two great boulders. Then there came to the watch- 
ers a sound of the good man's half-strangled mirth. 
And, following it down the wind, 

" Do not laugh, Archibald," came his wife's reproof. 

" It's worth it, my boy — well worth it," chuckled 
Rivers. *' She's clean taken the shine out of my at- 
tempts at comedy. I shan't think much of HIS TROU- 
SERS when I've seen hers." 

" Don't laugh at her," said Ormsrood. " It's a long 
time since she had a new gown." 

"Bloomers!" ejaculated the other. "Oh, Lord!" 
And then, pitching his voice to successful imitation, " Do 
not laugh, Archibald," he mimicked. " There, I'll stop, 
since she bids fair to be your mother-in-law." 

" I'm going down to the shore again," said Ormsrood, 
"to tell her daughter what a good fellow you are, 
Grantley. Come, too, and be thanked." 

As they went — 

"We must prepare her for her mother's metamor- 
phosis," he said. " I don't want her to have a second 
scare." And he told his friend how the civilised Dean 
had struck terror into the heart of his child. 



CHAPTER XX 
At66 6reenba(cbe Conspires 

On board the Aurungabad Miss Muriel Wetherby had 
found the ship's doctor a pleasant and interesting com- 
panion. In the last week of the broken voyage she had, 
indeed, found him something more. For Seagrave, 
while he thought the woman he had fallen in love with 
very early in the voyage to be in danger along with the 
rest of the law-abiding passengers and crew of the ship, 
gave loose rein to his tongue, and made love to her as if 
eSich hour were their last. And Miss Wetherby, al- 
though she had not in words either accepted or refused 
what he offered, had been for that week kinder to him 
than she had ever before been to a man that had adopted 
towards her the amorous attitude. Of this poor Sea- 
grave was of course ignorant. He only knew, as he now 
in the comparative security of the island would often 
tell himself, that those last few days on the Aurungabad 
had been happier than any in his life before, and cer- 
tainly happier than any he expected to know thereafter. 

He was a man that believed himself unlucky. He 
knew himself too good for the position he occupied ; but, 
after the failure of his second attempt to establish him- 
self profitably ashore, he had come to the definite con- 
clusion that he lacked social ability; that he was a man 
whom men did not take to and women disliked. With- 
out the excitement of Mr. Lupus's mutiny he would 
never have spoken to Miss Wetherby a single word of 
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the admiration that he held her in. And along with the 
Aurungabad's boats his spirits as well as his body came 
to earth again. 

Now the lady had cared enough for the doctor at 
least to have been on the point, as we have seen, of 
making trouble when she doubted his safety, during 
their last moments on board the Aurungabad. She had 
been not a little touched by the oddity of the man who 
found his tongue only in their days of anxiety and dis- 
may. As to the future, she was aware of no more than 
a kind of expectancy, which she put down to the desire to 
know how their escape would affect his attitude to her- 
self. For the change in his behaviour which actually 
took place she was not in any way prepared. It was a 
change that she did not like. And her displeasure with 
the man was the measure of her annoyance with herself, 
that she should have let any man in the world cause her 
pleasure or discontent. 

For Dr. Seagrave, from the time of the landing on 
Miss Crowder's Island, had ignored Miss Muriel Weth- 
erby completely. Miss Wetherby had often told her- 
self that she disliked being loved. As yet she had told 
no one how she hated being ignored. 

Madame Leschesneau, her hat retrimmed with the 
old material, but looking fresh as from hands of the 
creative milliner, had toiled with fat and languid dainti- 
ness to the little ridge whence Polynesia had watched 
the coming of the boats. Armand, in the confessed 
desire of drawing nearer to his divinity, had accom- 
panied his wife, and sat beside her, softly rendering on 
the violin fragments of his latest musical conceptions. 

Miss Greenhalche, driven from the green coolness of 
the amphitheatre by the sight of Grantley Rivers, had 
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found her shoreward way to the camp barred by Poly- 
nesia, busy catechising the Aurungabad's first mate and 
doctor. Worse than ever did she at the moment hate 
the Native, and looked about her for a way of escape. 
This she speedily found in a faintly marked track that 
took its start leftward from the well-worn path which 
was leading her to the sand of the shore. Instead of 
rounding the point of the headland, as she had intended, 
she would cross the ridge of it. And on the ridge she 
found the Frenchman and his wife. Her present cour- 
tesy to these made pleasant contrast with her petulant in- 
solence of an hour ago. 

" Somebody," mused the fiddler, " has snubbed her. 
She needs support to vanity." 

And this notion he expressed to his own satisfaction 
in a quaint and rather cynical little melody that pleased, 
if she spoke the truth, the woman that had inspired it. 
Her smiles, said Madame Leschesneau to herself, lay 
upon her sourness like butter upon stale bread. The 
tune, said Miss Greenhalche aloud, was so restful and 
consoling ! 

The parasol of mauve and amber silk was a beacon 
to two more women. Miss Wetherby, returning from 
her lonely swim refreshed, and looking for once almost 
pretty, saw the gleam of its stripes afar off, and re- 
membered that the poor, selfish devil it belonged to had 
had the hump after breakfast. 

" Being a pig doesn't make it any pleasanter to have 
the blues," she reflected, and climbed the hill to join the, 
woman whom she was within the half hour pretty sure 
to snub or quarrel with. 

Sarah Gibbs, having lain half the morning in wait 
for Purkiss, lost patience at last, and longed for gossip. 
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were it only that of others in which she might not join. 
So Sarah hastily finished the mending of her mistress's 
only pair of gloves, and, in an ardour of service, fixed 
her eye upon the mauve and amber stripes, and plodded 
along until she too had reached the group on the ridge ; 
and upon the skirts of this group, the gloves being 
delivered to the bare hands of their owner, she re- 
mained hanging, with servile pretence of distant dis- 
cretion. 

In the moment of Sarah's arrival, Miss Wetherby was 
gazing through her field-glasses at a spot on the shore 
where with the naked eye three figures could be seen, 
but not distinguished. 

" Thought so," she said. " They are Miss Prowde- 
flesche, the doctor, and the first officer. And there," she 
added, turning her glass on the path that descended 
from the passage through the rocks — " there go Mr. 
Rivers and — er — Mr. Qafftick to join them. You can 
tell who those two are without the glass." 

Armand Leschesneau rose to his feet. 

" It's indecent," exclaimed Miss Greenhalche. 

Leschesneau put his fiddle tenderly in its case, and 
locked it. 

" It's no good letting on that we are conscious of 
the nasal dislocation," said Miss Wetherby. 

Leschesneau lit a cigarette. 

" Not," she added, " that I deny its existence." 

Leschesneau lifted his hat to his company, and, with 
his fiddle-case tucked under his arm, began the west- 
ward descent to the shore. His mien was jaunty, his 
countenance unabashed. 

" I like your husband's cheek," said Miss Wetherby, 
laughing. 
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Madame Leschesneau shrugged her fat shoulders and 
smiled benignantly. 

*' Mon Dieu," she remarked, "but he is enraged of 
that young girl." 

"They all are — all the men/' said Miss Wetherby. 
" And I don't wonder." 

" I cannot imagine, Madame," exclaimed Miss Green- 
halche, " why you allow it." 

"And for what," asked the placid Frenchwoman, 
" should I make the fuss ? And, moreover, this time 
his taste is good. I give him always the hand free — 
if I admire the object." 

" And you approve of this — ^this " 

But Diana ransacked her vocabulary in vain. 

" But certainly. She is admirable," replied Madame 
Leschesneau. "Armand adores and thinks her smiles 
arc for him." 

" How shocking ! " said Miss Greenhalche. 

" Poor fellow ! " continued Armand's wife, in explana- 
tion. " Those smiles are for his violin." 

" And you can sit by," asked Diana, " and watch this 
sort of thing going on under your nose ? " 

" Why not ? He will make music of her," murmured 
Madame Leschesneau. " And for this time, at least, 
as I did say, he is in good hands." 

" Quite right," agreed Miss Wetherby, with vigour. 
" She's a downright good sort, and her simplicity is 
charming." 

"All put on," objected Miss Greenhalche. 

" Neither you nor I could wear it, my dear," replied 
Miss Wetherby, " any more than we could wear her 
costume. But it is a bit riling, the way the men run 
after her. There's that queer fish of yours, Lord Orms- 
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rood, has quite deserted you, Diana« And Tm most 
cruelly forsaken by Dr. Seagrave/' 

" I'm so sorry, dear." 

" Yes," continued Miss Wetherby, '* I was in the thick 
of a lovely flirtation with him. And there's poor 
Madame Leschesneau covering her wounds with philos- 
ophy. Oh, these heartless males ! " 

" The heartlessness is yours, chire Muriel/' answered 
Madame Leschesneau, " that dress your philosophy with 
wounds." 

"And Sarah," continued Miss Wetherby, hardly 
aware that she was deriding a pain of her own in laugh- 
ing at the selfish or imaginary griefs of her companions 
— " Sarah here has perhaps lost her admirer, the second 
steward." 

And she had no sooner uttered the words than she 
was astonished at herself. Their adventures, she thought, 
were of a levelling tendency. Whether the democratic 
spirit, or a certain recklessness that had come over her, 
caused her after that reflection to finish what she had 
been going to say is uncertain, but finish she did. 

" Isn't Mr. Purkiss most affable, Sarah ? " she asked. 

" Indeed, Miss," replied Sarah, " he were." 

"And now?" 

" Now," said Sarah, hugely flattered by this inclusion 
of her woes among those of her betters, " he don't even 
pass the time o' day." 

And she dabbed her eyes with a pocket handkerchief 
nervously bunched. 

"And what, Sarah," asked Miss Wetherby, "is the 
cause of this neglect?" 

" He is always," the handmaid replied, " following the 
gentlemen about ; and you know, Miss, where they goes." 
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" That will do, Sarah," said Miss Greenhalche, with a 
lofty severity. 

And Sarah took three paces backwards, still dabbing. 

" Mr. Claffrick, that is so kind, and so pleasing of 
manner," remarked Madame Leschesneau, " is more 
captive than any other. Was it some errand for 
Armand's goddess that he had just now. Miss Green- 
halche," she asked, pointing to the mouth of the pas- 
sage between the rocks, "when you tried to keep him 
with you down there, and he would not stay ? " 

From which question it may be deduced that Madame 
Leschesneau had not forgotten Diana's virtuous stric- 
tures on her husband's fickleness. 

"What?" cried Miss Wetherby. "You don't mean 
to say you're trying to take him on, vice Lord Ormsrood, 
deserted ? " 

" I don't follow you," replied Miss Greenhalche, with 
uneasy disdain. 

" Well, don't follow him, or you'll get left, that's all. 
Don't get wild. We're all in one boat. Let's be 
revenged." 

" On that girl ? " asked Miss Greenhalche eagerly. 

" Rather not. The dear thing would never find it 
out. She can't help it. No, that's not my notion at 
all," said Miss Wetherby. 

"What then?" asked Diana. 

" Let us each," explained Miss Wetherby, " get it 
back on one of the heartless deceivers." 

" I shall do that most easy with Armand," said Ma- 
dame Leschesneau, with a smile of self-confidence. 

"What shall you do?" asked Miss Wetherby. 

"Oh, I shall not promise that I shall do it," said the 
Frenchwoman. " But if I shall wish it, I will sympa- 
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thise with him. I will speak of Miss Prowdeflesche — 
Miss Prowdeflesche — Miss Prowdeflesche, till he shall 
be weary and say: 'Change the subject,' Then I will 
be sweet and smiling, and reply: 'Mais out, mon chir 
ami, when you will change the object/ " 

" And you ? " asked Miss Greenhalche of Miss Weth- 
erby. 

" You'll have to leave the method to me," she replied. 
" But I think I can undertake to tackle the doctor pretty 
effectively." 

She then turned suddenly to Sarah Gibbs. 

" And you, Sarah ? " she asked. 

" Really, I do wish " began Miss Greenhalche. 

But Sarah was too quick for her mistress. 

" I think, Miss," she answered, " as I shall act 'aughty 
with Purkiss — *igh and 'aughty." 

"That will do, Sarah," said her outraged employer. 
" You may go." 

And with reluctant steps Sarah Gibbs descended the 
eastern slope of the ridge. Diana would have remon- 
strated with the demoraliser of her Abigail. But she 
was not a little afraid of Muriel Wetherby, and retained, 
moreover, a remnant of the gratitude she had felt for 
her nursing. While, therefore, she hesitated for words 
to begin, 

"And what is your plan, Diana?" the culprit asked. 
" Do you intend to attack the old love or the new ? " 

" I intend," said Miss Greenhalche, " to attack the 
girl." 

And she drew herself to the full of her not incon- 
siderable height. 

"Oh, do you? And how?" 

" What is she? " demanded Miss Greenhalche, rhetori- 
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cally. " Has she more beauty, a better skin, a finer fig- 
ure than — ^than the rest of us? What is her attraction? *' 

" It is her youth — ^her goodness — her novelty," said 
Madame Leschesneau. 

"That's it — novelty — ^nothing but her novelty," cried 
Miss Greenhalche, in exultant agreement. " Youth ? 
Well, children are fools, and men call it a virtue. Her 
goodness? What chances has she had? And this 
novelty of hers — what does it consist of? Ignorance 
and insuiHcient attire. To destroy that novelty I am 
going to change dresses with her." 

'' Oh, del! " and *' Great Scott ! " cried her two hearers 
in a breath. 

" I shall tell everybody we are going to get up a little 
dance to-night. The Dean's grassplot by the waterfall 
is the very place. The turf is firm, smooth and springy. 
Your husband, Madame Leschesneau, can play for us." 

" Ah, yes," said that lady drily, " it is what he will 
love— dance music." 

" Meantime," continued Miss Greenhalche, " I shall 
make friends with the girl — admire her dress — ^tell her 
she must sooner or later learn to wear civilised clothes, 
and offer, for her advantage and my amusement, to 
change with her for the ball." 

"The whole rig?" asked Miss Wetherby. 

" Yes," answered the confident Diana, " and then the 
thing is done." 

"But how?" asked the Frenchwoman. "I do not 
understand." 

" She will be awkward, ridiculous, commonplace," ex- 
plained Miss Greenhalche, with a gleam of prospective 
triumph in her face, " and the men will see that she is. 
My dear, she has never worn corsets in her life. She has 
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no figure — absolutely none. Sarah and I between us 
will remedy that ; and she won't be able to dance, even if 
she can move, after I've done with her." 

" And you ? " asked Miss Wetherby, restraining both 
anger and laughter. 

" Oh, well, my dear, I don't wish to boast," answered 
Miss Greenhalche, with a slight simper of modesty. 
" But I can dance. I have something of a figure. In 
short, if I have courage to wear them " 

" It," corrected Miss Wetherby. 

" If I have the courage," repeated Miss Greenhalche, 
" I shall look " 

" You mean," said Miss Wetherby, again interrupting, 
" that the men will look." 

" I mean," said Miss Greenhalche, with severity, 
"that these foolish men will discover how flimsy, how 
^ superficial is the charm of their idol." 

"Your knife," remarked Miss Wetherby, "has two 
edges." 

" It is more easy. Miss Greenhalche," said Madame 
Leschesneau, " to throw down an idol than to set up a 
religion. But did you not once tell us that this cos- 
tume was improper?" 

" I own that at first I was startled," admitted Diana. 
" But I hope I am not bigoted. One takes a little while 
to get used to things. Miss Prowdeftesche, I hope," she 
added, maliciously, "will take longer than I shall, in 
this case." 

And she began to descend the path she had come by. 

" I am going to open the campaign, ladies," she called 
back over her shoulder. " I may rely on your silence, 
I know." 

" Not mine," answered Miss Wetherby. 



\ 
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But Diana only laughed and went on her way to join 
the group gathered round Polynesia on the shore. 

Miss Wetherby was angry. 

" That nasty, cruel, conceited pair of stilts ! " she cried. 
" ril blow the gaff on her and her precious plot." 

" It is strange," murmured Madame Leschesneau. 
" You will not talk French. You cannot talk English. 
Yet do I understand and approve. Birt be wise, my 
friend, and do not — how is it? — do not blow the stilts 
on her." 

"Ha! ha!" laughed Miss Wetherby. "Why not?" 

" Let her do. I would say, let her make. See that the 
child is pas trop serree," advised Madame Leschesneau, 
" and if in the time it may be done, teach her to waltz." 

" That's smart. I will. I don't much fancy, either, 
telling her what beasts some of us are. And she's good 
enough to win on her form. She'll waltz, too, by the 
light of nature." 

" Yes, if the moon shall shine and Armand shall play.**^ 

" But what in thunder," asked Miss Wetherby, some- 
what relieved, "will Diana look like in that rig?" 

Madame Leschesneau shrugged her shoulders. 

" Her courage," she said, " will be great." 

" Her vanity is stupendous. She'll look like a skele- 
ton draped in seaweed." 

And once more Miss Wetherby directed her glasses 
upon the shore. 

Then, as she strapped them again into the case that 
hung beneath her left arm, 

" I shall go down," she said, " and keep an eye on 
her. I'm afraid it was the nonsense I talked about re- 
venge that put that idea into her head. And I won't 
have that delightful kiddie worried." 



CHAPTER XXI 
Ai00 mctbctb^ ^alfta iBmliBb 

When Miss Wetherby reached the shore, the group 
she had intended joining was still two hundred yards 
distant to the west, moving now slowly away from her. 
She saw the bearer of the mauve and amber sunshade 
attach herself to the little company ; and almost immedi- 
ately afterwards one of the men lifted his hat and sepa- 
rated himself from the party, whose laughter and frag- 
ments of speech came down the wind in little gusts to the 
woman in pursuit. The deserter plodded steadily along 
the sand, intending, it appeared, to make his way round 
the headland to the camp. 

His tall figure and bent head were enough for Miss 
Wetherby's sharp eyes. She not only saw who it was, 
but saw that he did not see her. Mischief ran in a 
flash through her head, and she changed her course, 
retracing her steps with wonderful swiftness and agility 
up the little path that crossed the ridge. Madame 
Leschesneau, deep in a green-paper-covered novel, she 
passed with a nod, and descended the other slope of the 
promontory. Once more finding the white sand of the 
beach beneath her feet, she turned her steps seaward 
for a hundred yards and sat down upon a smooth stone 
near the cliff. She knew that she had headed off her 
prey, but he must not find her in the act. For she had 
no means of knowing whether he had seen her ascent 
from the other side. 

239 
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For three minutes she sat, carefully regaining her 
breath. Round the point he came, while she was yet 
softly panting. 

Miss Wetherby took a long, deep inhalation. 

" The rest of it," she thought, " I shall have to nm in 
along with the emotion." 

As he approached, she busied herself with the lace 
of a boot. It was a very nice boot indeed. 

At his " Good-morning," she looked up. " I'm 
sure," she thought, "that my cheeks are red as 
tomatoes. It'll pass for blushing, if it fades quick 
enough." 

"Oh, Dr. Seagrave," she cried softly, with a little 
catch in her breath, "how you startled me! I declare 
I hardly knew you were on the island." 

"Do you forget your friends so soon, Miss Weth- 
erby? " asked the doctor, coming a stride nearer. 

"Oh, no— not friends," she replied, raising her eyes 
to his. He had long known their beauty, but there was 
in them at this moment an expression of pathetic appeal 
that was as new to him as it was to the eyes. " But when 
they — when they cease to be friends, it is often best to 
forget." 

" It is you. Miss Wetherby, that forget," said Sea- 
grave, " if you think that my friendship ceases." 

"Ever since we have been ashore," continued the 
woman, ignoring his words, " I have been wishing we 
were on the Aurungabad again. Do you remember 
those moonlit nights — ^those walks on deck when we 
seemed the only two hearts beating between the blue 
above and the blue beneath ? " 

" I, too," murmured Seagrave, scarcely able to trust 
his ears, " wish we were on board again." 
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" I shall never forget," said Miss Wetherby, " my first 
sight of the Southern Cross." 

" Why," exclaimed Seagrave, *' it was I who showed 
it to you — fetched you on deck to see it. Don't you 
remember ? " 

" I remember the stars, certainly," rejoined Miss 
Wetherby. " There is nothing dangerous in remember- 
ing stars." 

" But surely," persisted the doctor, " you haven't for- 
gotten how I showed you all the " 

" A woman. Dr. Seagrave," she interrupted, '* may re- 
member too much." 

Miss Wetherby was doing it very well, surprising 
even herself by the ease with which she forced her face 
and words into the sentimental mould. 

" What solemnity, what sadness, there was in those 
evenings ! " she continued. " Yet how delicious they were ! 
They say a woman should have no history. I think it 
would be more merciful to deprive her of memory." 

" She needs both," objected Seagrave, " to be a woman 
at all." 

"And then the excitement of the mutiny," she went 
on. " All through that week of anxious days, how good 
you were to everybody, doctor, especially to me! Ah, 
how I should like it — love it — all over again ! " 

"Love it! Would you?" asked Seagrave, growing 
animated. "Even the danger?" 

" Even the danger," she replied. " Yes, even the 
danger, if — if the rest were the same. There was one 
night that I heard for the first time — when I heard, I 

mean, words that were new to me — words that 

But what am I saying?" cried Miss Wetherby, break- 
ing off. 
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" But you used to laugh," said Seagrave, who every 
moment grew more astonished. " You used to turn 
aside everything that I said, or turn it to ridicule. It 
was only at the end that I could get you to listen at 
all, and then you would not answer me. I do not under- 
stand you. Miss Wetherby." 

" May not — nay, must not — a woman defend herself 
— ^test her foe ? " she asked. 

" Foe ! " echoed Seagrave. 

" Friend or enemy — ^that," said Miss Wetherby, " is 
what she has to find out." 

Poor Seagrave, who, since landing upon the island, 
had seen what he thought the hopeless folly of the love 
that he had urged so hotly and boyishly during their 
latter days upon the Aurungahad, who had taken the 
kindness with which she had treated him at that time 
for nothing better than pity, was now completely de- 
ceived. 

" Is it possible. Miss Wetherby," he exclaimed, " that 
you — that you " 

She interrupted his halting question. 

" Let us leave it there," she said. " Do not remind 
me, by forced repetition of words that once came from 
you naturally, of a time that I hope soon to be able to 
look back upon with memory less painful." 

" Muriel," he cried, seizing her^ hand, " I thought you 
did not care. If you love me, will you take me? " 

Miss Wetherby drew her hand from his and her figure 
upright. 

" I will not take pity," she said. 

" It is not pity," he answered. " I love you with all 
my heart." 

"Thanks — ^that's all I wanted," she replied, in tones 
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more like those usual to her, but with a laugh not alto- 
gether as natural as she had expected it would be. 
" Jimini Christmas, I've talked English for ten minutes." 

"What do you mean?" asked Seagrave angrily. 

" That you may go back now to your Maid of the 
Isle," she answered. " I've had all I want of you." 

" You mean you've been fooling me ? " 

"Exactly. You chose to make furious love to me 
aboard ship, and to drop me like a hot potato directly 
we got ashore. The reason doesn't matter, though I 
have a pretty good guess at it. If your — your love- 
making had — had appealed to me at all, I shouldn't have 
played you this trick. Did it pretty well, didn't I? I 
just wanted to show you. Dr. Seagrave, that yours is a 
game two can play at. Run along to Miss Prowde- 
flesche, and be good. I think we're quits." 

" No, we're not," replied Seagrave. 

"Why?" 

" Because I'm in earnest. I love you." 

" Oh, please " exclaimed Miss Wetherby, looking 

intensely bored. 

" And because I've never done a thing that I didn't 
think would be the best for your comfort," he went on, 
** except when I couldn't help telling you what I felt, 
now and then." 

" Now and then ! " sneered the woman. " It was all 
day long nearly, for three days." 

"Anyway, it was straight," retorted Seagrave, flush- 
ing through his dark skin. " I didn't lie to you, as you 
have lied to me. If it were worth while, I'd tell you why 
I've seen so little of you since we came here. But I 
don't think it is. It wasn't Miss Prowdeflesche, any- 
how. No, Miss Wetherby, don't flatter yourself we are 
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quits — no, not by the distance that lies between honesty 
and cheating," 

And Dr. Seagrave, raising his hat, turned on his heel 
and walked rapidly towards the camp. 

" Not by a long chalk," she murmured, as she looked 
after him. And then a little later, 

"He called me a liar," she said, almost aloud, "and 
Tm afraid it isn't true." 



CHAPTER XXII 
poli^nesia Ztice to Tllnderstand 

Leaving his wife to complete the adaptation to her 
mature, though still slender person of the dashing cos- 
tume with which chance had furnished her necessity, the 
Dean descended to the amphitheatre with his load of 
rifled parcels. Finding the place deserted, he disposed 
his burden discreetly out of sight within the cave. As 
he came out again, he found himself face to face with 
Mr. Peter Claffrick. For that day it was their first 
meeting, and the Dean very civilly wished him good- 
morning, addressing him as Lord Ormsrood. 

Now, the Dean had interrupted Claffrick's conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Prowdeflesche. It was to avoid him 
that the pseudo-earl had made excuse for hurried retreat 
when the Dean had approached his wife in the fresh 
glory of clerical attire. Claffrick had keen eyes, and 
had detected the Dean at once by his gait, informing his 
wife who it was that approached them. Mrs. Prowde- 
flesche, indignant though she was at the advantage her 
husband had obtained over her, was not too preoccupied 
to take note of what she considered the Earl's delicacy 
in withdrawing from her encounter with her husband. 
And Claffrick perceived that he had strengthened his 
hold upon her good opinion. 

Returning to the camp, he had heard a bit of news 
which determined him to play out what remained of a 
bad hand for all it was worth. The purser, they told 
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him, was very ill. Sunstroke, the doctor had said. Now 
the purser, so far as Claffrick knew, was the one man, 
beside himself and the man who had paid him fifty 
pounds, that knew what it had been paid for. He might 
if their sojourn on the island were prolonged, manage 
to bluff it out awhile, even if Ormsrood, which he still 
doubted, should publish the truth. And there was al- 
ways the chapter of accidents. 

On hearing, then, of the purser's condition, he had 
at once set out to find Mrs. Prowdeflesche, intending to 
renew with her the conversation which had been de- 
signed to lead up to the matter of his addresses to her 
daughter. Meeting first with the Dean, he was strength- 
ened in his purpose. For the. Dean's words had made 
it plain that Ormsrood had not yet carried out his threat. 

" Good-morning, Mr. Dean," he replied, " I was in 
search of Mrs. Prowdeflesche." 

" I have no doubt," replied the Dean, wishing to get 
rid of a man in whose company he found little pleasure, 
" that my wife will be charmed if you will pay her a 
visit in our little cottage. One of your fellow-travellers 
has been so kind as to furnish her with a temporary 
outfit, which, if scarcely so suitable as that I have been 
fortunate in obtaining, she yet hopes to find more com- 
fortable than the — ^the local tailor has been able to 
supply." 

For the Dean, however he might laugh at his wife, 
had no wish that others should do so, and hoped to blunt 
the edge of astonishment. 

" She will, I think, have completed her toilette by 
the time you have climbed the hill, Lord Ormsrood." 

So Mr. Peter Claffrick mounted the hill, leaving the 
Dean to the company of his thoughts. 
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These were not altogether of an easy nature. As the 
freshness of his pleasure in his new clothes wore off, the 
good man found himself assailed with anxiety arising 
from the words that Ormsrood had used in regard to 
Polynesia. He liked the young fellow sincerely, he told 
himself. But he knew nothing of him beyond what this 
three days' acquaintance had revealed. And he had al- 
lowed him, without an objection or a precaution, to go 
where he pleased with the girl, to say to her what seemed 
good to him. He had told his wife more times than he 
could remember that Polynesia could look after herself. 
And that she could do so better than her mother could 
do it for her he made no doubt at all. But still a father 
had his duties ; and the Dean made up his mind that he 
owed it to his conscience to have serious words with this 
rapid lover. 

He went to the mouth of the passage through the 
rocks, and saw the man that was in his thoughts mount- 
ing the path to meet him. 

As they met, 

" I am glad you have come, Mr. Claffrick," said the 
Dean. " I want to have a little talk with you." 

" That is what I came for, sir,'' answered Ormsrood. 

" But first," said the Dean, " let me tell you, as Mr. 
Rivers is not here, that I have brought back his parcels." 

Ormsrood went into the cave and packed them in the 
basket,* which he afterwards drew well back into the 
cave. 

" There, Mrs. Rivers' trousseau is all right," he said. 
" Now, Mr. Dean — I've half asked you already, haven't 
I ? — may I marry your daughter ? " 

" Hum ! " said the Dean, reflectively. " It's sudden, 
Mr. Claflfrick." 
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" So was I," rq)lied Ormsrcxxl. 

"How?" asked the Dean. 

" The moment I saw her," was the yotmger man's un- 
grammatical reply. "I seem to have been just wait- 
ing all my life to meet her. And, when I did, it seemed 
to stretch as far back as it is going to stretch forward. 
I mean that I seem already to have known her for years, 
and that there is no sense in waiting for weeks and 
months before asking your consent." 

" You're a strange young fellow," remarked the 
father. 

" Oh, Tm commonplace enough," answered the lover. 
" But your child, sir, is a wonder. Being in love with 
her doesn't come under the ordinary rules and by-laws. 
A man has only to see her to know that she is better than 
anything he ever saw before, and he's only got to hear 
her say good-morning to know she's as good as she 
looks. Be good to me, sir, and say yes." 

"Does she know your — your state of mind?" asked 
the Dean, smiling in spite of his intent to preserve the 
magisterial aspect. 

"Well, yes," admitted Ormsrood. "I don't defend 
myself, because your daughter is irresistible, sir. And, 
indeed, I think you are more to blame than I am." 

" What does she say? " 

Ormsrood hesitated a moment before he replied. 

" She doesn't seem to understand," he said at last. 
" It's — it's like a new language to her." 

" I see," answered the Dean. " And you want my 
permission to give her lessons in the strange tongue." 

" If you please," replied the lover. 

" Before I give you an answer, there are one or two 
points that we must go into, Mr. Claffrick," The Dean 
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had recovered the tone of grave authority that he judged 
fitting to the occasion. " I am bound/' he went on, " to 
inquire as to your social position — your resources, and 
perhaps " 

"That part's all right," interrupted Ormsrood im- 
petuously. "The fact is, Mr. Dean, that I have a — a 
sort of confession to make to you." 

"Indeed?" said the Dean, putting much gravity into 
the word of vague inquiry. 

"Yes," continued Ormsrood, feeling a little uncom- 
fortable under that solemn scrutiny. " The fact is, I'm 
— I'm a bit of a fraud." 

"How so?" inquired the Dean. 

" Claffrick," said Ormsrood with an effort, " is not my 
name." 

" That sounds bad," remarked the Dean. 

"The other sounds better. I'll tell you all about it. 
It's a silly tale, but not much harm in it." 

And this, for the moment, was as far as the fates 
allowed the Earl of Ormsrood to get in his confession 
of being himself. 

Sharply upon their ears struck the voice of Mrs. 
Prowdeflesche, and, turning their eyes to the western 
slope of the amphitheatre, they beheld that lady in the 
full glory of her borrowed attire. She was attended by 
Mr. Peter Qaffrick. 

"There is the Dean. Leave me, my lord, to open 
the matter to him," were the words that came down to 
their ears. Other words there were, spoken in lower 
tones, which neither the Dean nor his companion dis- 
tinguished. Claffrick, it is true, perceived the man that 
he had come to regard as his enemy, and lowered his 
voice, which now trembled with an emotion very differ- 
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ent from that to which his companion attributed its 
unsteadiness. And Mrs. Prowdeflesche adapted her 
naturally penetrating tones to his. But it is doubtful 
whether, even had the words been uttered with the full 
power of the speakers' lungs, either of the men standing 
upon the grass below would have been able in that 
moment to take in their sense. Ormsrood, half suffo- 
cated by his suppression of laughter, turned hurriedly 
into the cave and hid himself. Dr. Prowdeflesche, 
stricken helpless with astonishment, gazed with wide 
eyes and parted lips at the transfigured wife of his 
bosom. His laughter was to come. 

" I fear," Mrs. Prowdeflesche continued, unaware of 
the effect her appearance had produced upon those in 
the arena, " that he is hardly likely to favour you at 
first. But he shall listen to reason." 

" I must warn you, Mrs. Prowdeflesche," said Claff- 
rick, nervously, " that you will hear stories — spiteful 
stories — against me." 

" Stories, my lord ? " exclaimed the woman, who dwelt 
like a lady's maid upon a title. " Impossible ! " 

" It is absurd enough, certainly," he replied, with a 
weak smile. " You trust me ? " 

" Implicitly," replied Mrs. Prowdeflesche. Then, as 
he turned to re-ascend the path, " My husband," she 
added, " must think — he shall think — as I do." 

And then Mr. Peter Claffrick retraced his steps, while 
the Dean's wife descended alone to the grass. The shy- 
ness at first caused by the baggy knickerbockers of her 
bizarre costume had now vanished in the pleasure pro- 
duced by the contemplation of the dainty shoes and neat 
stockings beneath them. The long unused contact of 
fresh linen, the sense of being dressed instead of merely 
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covered, the recent politic compliments of Claffrick upon 
her altered appearance, all combined with the garments 
themselves to lend to her ordinarily mincing gait a cer- 
tain dandified swagger that struck her husband with a 
supreme effect of the ridiculous. As she reached the 
level ground he came out of his stupor and shut his 
mouth, only to open it again in a roll of thunderous and 
incontrollable laughter. Ormsrood had issued from the 
cave, his mirth subdued to a serene and benignant smile. 

" I wish, Archibald," she complained, *' that you would 
control your levity. I have to speak with you upon a 
matter of the highest importance." 

Ormsrood moved quietly to the mouth of the passage 
between the rocks. 

The Dean with an effort checked his mirth. 

" Arabella," he said, " it is a great success. Don't 
be shy." 

And then once more he gave way to his feelings. 

" Do not laugh, Archibald," said his wife with asperity. 

" My dear," said the Dean, " I cannot help it." 

" If it is my costume " began Mrs. Prowdeflesche. 

" It is, Arabella — it is," her husband managed to 
articulate. 

" I have news that will, I think, check your untimely 
mirth," said Mrs. Prowdeflesche. 

"Eh? What?" asked the Dean. 

" I have an offer," replied his wife, swelling with im- 
portance beneath her smart jacket and neat little necktie 
— " a most important and advantageous offer for our 
dear Polynesia's hand." 

" So," said the Dean, " have I." 

" What ! " cried Mrs. Prowdeflesche, in shrill annoy- 
ance. " From that wretched actor, perhaps? " 
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" A little kindly thought for a benefactor, Arabella," 
said her now sobered husband, " should remind you that 
you wear the clothes of the wretched actor's wife." 

" Oh ! ah ! yes," she replied, not a little abashed. " I 
forgot." 

And so they fell to explanation of the rival offers of 
marriage; and came, through a stage of reciprocal dis- 
gust, to something very like quarrelling. _ 

" There's something fishy," said the Dean, " about this 
underbred nobleman of yours." 

" I have always distrusted your Mr. Claffrick," re- 
torted his wife, "and I don't like him any better for 
travelling under a false name." 

Meantime Ormsrood, looking down over the shore, 
had seen Polynesia, tmder the escort of Grantley Rivers, 
approaching the foot of the path at the head of which 
he was standing. For some time he stood absorbed in 
watching the grace and vitality of the girl's movement ; 
and, as they drew nearer, the desire to make her feel 
some measure, at least, of what he was feeling himself 
grew fierce in him. 

As they began to mount the path, 

" Where's the rest of your party. Rivers? " he called. 

"Gone round the point to lunch," replied Rivers. 
" Miss Prowdeflesche wouldn't accept our invitation, so 
I'm bringing her home. And now I'm off to feed," he 
added, as they reached the top. " I'm dying for corned 
beef and biscuit." 

When he was out of earshot — 

" If he was so htmgry," said Pol)mesia, " why did he 
come with me at all ? " 

" If he'd only half the sense that he has," replied 
Ormsrood, " he'd like walking with you better than eat- 
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ing. But he's the kindest fellow in the world, and per- 
haps he knows that I like being with you better than I 
like an)rthing else that there is to like." 

Polynesia raised her eyes and looked at him for awhile 
in curious silence. Then, 

"Do you like Miss Greenhalche? " she asked abruptly. 

" Not very much," replied Ormsrood. " Why do you 
ask?" 

" She has been talking to me," said Polynesia. " She 
was very kind. She offered to do something for me." 

" What? " asked Ormsrood, suspicious without know- 
ing why. 

"And I half — almost quite — promised I would," she 
went on; "and then I thought I'd ask somebody else. 
And then I thought I'd ask you." 

Orrasrood's heart leapt within him, but he did not ask 
why he was chosen. 

" What is it? " was all he said. 

" Guess," she replied. 

" I can't — it's impossible," he exclaimed, in a low voice 
that startled her with its intensity. 

"Why not?" 

" How can I think of anything else, with you there 
looking at me like that? " he asked, with a little dry laugh. 
" I've been talking to the Dean." 

" Yes ? " said Polynesia. " What about ? " 

" You," answered Ormsrood — " and me." 

" Oh, that ! " said the girl, with a little sigh that seemed 
almost of annoyance. 

" Yes," continued Ormsrood, speaking quicker. " And 
he doesn't mind — ^he won't, that is, when he knows every- 
thing." 

" Why doesn't h^ kijow everything? " 
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" Your mother interrupted us." 

" Poor mother ! " said Polynesia, with a gentle laugh. 
" She generally does interrupt." 

" So now," said Ormsrood,. " tell me." 

"What?" 

" Whether — whether you do." 

"Do what?" 

" Love me." 

" I don't know. Oh, I tell you, I don't know," she re- 
peated, stamping her foot with an emphasis that was 
certainly half anger. " What is it ? What does it all 
mean?" 

" Let me tell you what love is," pleaded Ormsrood, 
losing all his caution at sight of the irritation which made 
her more than ever adorable in his eyes. 

" No," replied Polynesia firmly. " I shall have to find 
out for myself. You tried this morning. You told me 
all you could, and I'm no wiser now." 

" You didn't mind it this morning," he urged. " In 
fact, I believe you almost liked it." 

" I don't like it now," replied the girl. " It makes me 
feel sad, somehow." She half turned her head, and 
seemed to listen for a moment. 

Ormsrood heard the voices of the Dean and his wife. 

" I'm afraid," said Polynesia, " they are taking what 
father calls different points of view. Don't come any 
further with me. I'll make them come home to dinner. 
You call it lunch. Do go and have yours." 

" I'll go, if you wish it," he replied. " Will you tell 
the Dean that I'll come up this afternoon and finish what 
I was telling him ? " 

Polynesia nodded, and the smiles came back. 

"I don't tn^^n to be horrid," §hc said, with gentle 
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apology, "but not being able to understand makes me 
stupid and rather cross. I can hardly think, and I don't 
feel anything at all. And I'm hungry." 

Before turning to join her parents, Polynesia followed 
with her eyes her lover's retreating figure. 

" I don't believe that was quite true," she thought. 
" I fancy I do feel something — something rather uncom- 
fortable." And she sighed. " But I haven't the least 
idea in the world what it is." 



CHAPTER XXIII 
poli2ne0ia tlln^er0tan5d witbout Stvfno 

About four o'clock in the afternoon Ormsrood re- 
turned to the amphitheatre. He found it deserted, and 
lay for some minutes upon the grass, smoking and curs- 
ing his precipitancy, which he began to fear had done 
anything but smooth his road to Polynesia's heart. He 
felt bound to complete the explanation he had offered to 
her father, but expected neither profit nor satisfaction 
from doing so. The Dean might even, he thought, take 
an unkind view of his escapade. A few hours ago he 
had felt annoyed at the interruption of his narrative. 
Now, he almost hoped the Dean would not come. 

He was not, however, to be long alone. 

There are people with whom that proverb of idleness, 
" Ever)rthing comes to him that waits," takes almost the 
place of a creed. This little green-carpeted arena, walled 
with rock and canopied with palms, might have been the 
heaven promised by that religion of procrastination. As 
in the brilliant setting of some stage-play, or one of 
those less definite places that we find in our dreams, all 
the life upon this tiny mountain-top of the ocean-bed 
seemed to flow through the glade, and, sooner or later, 
to choose it for the scene wherein to express the poign- 
ancy of its emotions, the strength of its passions, the 
rapture of its laughter, and the bravery of its deeds. 
The trade wind blew softly, the water fell musically into 
its stone basin, the sun shone in bars and splashes upon 

a$6 
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the grass, while the Earl of Ormsrood smoked and 
brooded; and hither, as he lay in the island's heart, the 
insular circulation brought to him first Miss Muriel 
Wetherby. 

Between the adjacent ends of Miss Wetherby's eye- 
brows there was a furrow. Miss Wetherby was cross, 
finding in her conscience only too good reason for her 
unpleasant state of mind. Most naturally, moreover, 
opportimity of expiation having been for three hours 
denied her, she was in pressing need of an object on 
which to wreak the ill-temper that fate had forbidden 
her to exorcise. She looked down upon the recumbent 
smoker, and addressed him before he had heard her foot 
upon the grass. 

"You look pretty comfortable, my lord Ormsrood," 
she said. 

Ormsrood scrambled to his feet and looked at her 
curiously. 

" Yes, I was," he replied ; then, after a moment, " Fm 
sorry," he said, " but that doesn't annoy me a bit now." 

" Knew I wanted to make you mad ? " asked Miss 
Wetherby. 

" Not me especially, I hope," he said deprecatingly. 
" Only I was the first that came in your way. You may 
tell the whole island, if you like." 

Miss Wetherby laughed. 

" It doesn't interest me now," she said. 

Before he could answer, there came a cry of " Tommy 
— Tommy Branspeth ! " and Rivers, hardly able to speak 
for the speed with which he had run, rushed between 
them from the avenue. The voice of his explanation 
lagging for lack of breath, Ormsrood's ear caught in th^ 
brief paus^ th? murmuir pf tumult in the camp. 
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"What is it?" he asked. "Another mutiny?'' 

Before Rivers could answer, he caught sight of the 
Dean and his wife descending. It was fortunate that he 
had not the breath to laugh. With a deep inhalation 
and a broad smile, 

"Oh, the giddy little thing!" he whispered. 

" Hush ! " said Ormsrood. 

"Isn't she immense?" asked the other. 

And Miss Wetherby, following his eyes, saw Mrs. 
Prowdeflesche dressed in Lolo's finery and the Dean in 
his own. A smile she could not help, but it was a smile 
of much kindliness and no derision. 

" Don't play the fool, Grantley," said his friend. 
" What's the racket down at the camp ? " 

" Ship sighted," replied Rivers. " Skipper says it's 
the Aurungabad/' 

" That doesn't seem very likely," said Ormsrood. 

" Shilliday ought to know his own ship," answered 
Rivers. " She's in distress of some sort, it seems. She's 
signalling, but so slowly and clumsily that they haven't 
made out much yet." 

Miss Wetherby ran up the steep path, brushing past 
the descending couple. Turning to the left, she gained 
the flat-topped rock overhanging the passage to the shore, 
and was soon sweeping the horizon with her field-glass. 

" Skipper says," continued the newsbearer, " that, if 
anything has happened to that blackguard Lupus, there's 
not a man aboard to handle her, and he's betting his little 
life with many oaths that Vasling, the chief engineer, has 
found some way to play hell with their plans." 

"He threatened as much," said Ormsrood. 

At this moment Captain Shilliday swung excitedly 
into the amphith^^^trc. He was accompanied by Shcn- 
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stone and Seagrave, and followed by his saloon passen- 
gers in an anxious and eager throng. 

" There," cried the Captain, pointing to the spot where 
Miss Wetherby was standing, "that rock's the very 
place." 

Shenstone went up quickly to Miss Wetherby's side. 
He had with him a stick to which he had tied a large 
table-napkin. 

" Hullo ! " he exclaimed, " you've got glasses. What 
luck!" 

And with little ceremony he took them from her and 
levelled them on the ship that lay motionless, with no 
smoke issuing from her funnels, some three and a half 
miles to the southward. 

Below, Shilladay's fierce little eye fell upon Ormsrood. 

"Hullo, Mr. Claffrick," he said. "I want you. I 
understand you're a man with a head, and by the look 
of you I guess you've smelt powder." 

" What's the game. Captain ? " asked Ormsrood 
quietly. 

" They've signalled a message that they're sick and 
want a doctor," began the Captain, " and that they're 
helpless without a navigator, and want to make 
terms." 

"It is the Aurungahad, then?" said Ormsrood inter- 
rogatively. 

" It's my old hooker, right enough," replied Shilliday 
impatiently. " You can see that much with half a naked 
eye. Now, it seems that the only man that knows 
enough about the signal-flags to send a message is Vas- 
ling. He's managed to slip a word or two in that they 
would knock him on the head for if they knew. He and 
three Pther§ from the cnginc-ropm ^ire ready to help if 
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we try to rush the ship. Says half of them are rotten 
with rum." 

" And Lupus? " asked Ormsrood. 

" Didn't mention him," replied Shilliday. 

" That's odd," said Ormsrood. 

" Now," continued the Captain, " we haven't the flags 
to signal a reply, but Mr. Shenstone knows the Morse 
code, and he's going to see if anybody can read his flag- 
wagging. If they catch on to it, he'll tell 'em we're 
coming out with skipper and doctor to talk things over. 
If he finds that it's Vasling again that he's talking to, 
he'll tell 'em a bit more than that." 

" Yes ? " said Ormsrood. 

Captain Shilliday looked round savagely at all the 
eager faces. Passengers, male and female, were hang- 
ing upon his words. With a grunt of little courtesy he 
took Ormsrood by the arm and led him to the Dean's 
pathway. As he passed the Dean, 

" If your reverence will come with us," he said, " we'll 
hold a council of war." 

" Why do you want me, Captain? " asked the Dean, as 
they went up to join the first officer. 

" You look a wise man," replied Shilliday, " and you've 
had twenty years' planning and contriving. I want your 
opinion." 

Shenstone was vigorously working his white flag in the 
dots and dashes of the code. 

" I'm going out with Dr. Seagrave, then," continued 
the Captain, " and four seamen at the oars. That is 
what they'll see from the Aurungabad. But if I can 
get volunteers, I'm going to pack away out of sight as 
many good fighting men as I can hide. I'll bet my life 
they've mjid^ agm^ h^voQ with th^ stores, and if th?^t 
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flag works," he said, jerking his head sideways at the 
assiduous Shenstone, " it shall tell 'em we're bringing 
fruit and vegetables, and fresh meat under the sail they'll 
see spread over the bows." 

Shenstone laid down his flag and again made use of 
Miss Wetherby's glass. 

" I'm not very good at reading this stuff," he said. 
"Come over here, Seagrave. Got a pencil and paper? 
Take it down, then, as I read." 

Seagrave sprang to his side, getting out a notebook 
as swiftly as if he had served an apprenticeship in jour- 
nalism on a halfpenny newspaper. 

" Dot, dash, dash, dot, dot, dash," began the first 
officer, and so for many minutes continued, stopping 
every now and then to reply with his table-napkin. 
Meantime, 

"Then," continued Shilliday, "the doctor and I get 
over the side and begin the pow-wow, and the rest of 
you must rush it. If they let down the accommodation- 
ladder for us, we'll start shooting at once, and manage 
to hold 'em till you join us." 

"Why," asked the Dean, "do you want volunteers?" 

" Because," answered the Captain, " most of my men 
aren't quite the stuff for this sort of thing. But some 
of them will do very well with good leading and ex- 
ample." 

" Then let me propose an addition to your plan," said 
the Dean. 

" That's what I want," replied the Captain. 

" Leave Mr. Shenstone behind. Let him prepare your 
largest boat and all the best men to start directly he sees 
that you have got to work on the ship. If he start a 
minute too soon they may take the alarm. But if he wait 
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till you have thrown off the mask, he can put two men to 
each oar and do the distance twice as quickly as your 
party in the first boat, and he may arrive just in time to 
turn the scale in your favour." 

" That's business," cried the Captain. " I believe we 
shall pull it off, and," he added, coughing as if to clear 
an obstruction from his throat, " save the ship and my 
reputation." 

" It's Vasling, right enough," exclaimed Shenstone, 
reading off from Seagrave's pocket-book. 

And, picking up his flag, he spent some minutes in 
furiously jerking it to and fro. Thereafter as many 
more were occupied in taking down and reading the 
reply. Under direction of Captain Shilliday, another 
and longer message was flagged. At last, 

" Tell him that's enough, or they'll smell a rat," said 
the Captain; and communication with the ship was at 
an end. 

" (Gentlemen," Shilliday said, turning to his cotmcil of 
war, " it's all right so far. The chief engineer swears 
he*s the only one can read our signals, of which he has 
handed on just what he thinks good for 'em. He'll 
manage, he thinks, about the accommodation-ladder. So 
now we'll get to work." 

As they turned to go down, Ormsrood saw that 
Armand Leschesneau stood in the path, within easy 
earshot of the group upon the flat-topped rock. And 
from the excitement that blazed in his dark eyes it was 
plain that he had heard great part of what had been said. 
Casting his eyes down upon the group below, Ormsrood 
saw, too, that Polynesia was at her mother's side. Mr. 
Peter Claffrick's also was among the small crowd of 
faces uplifted in eagerness to hear what the Captain 
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should have to say. And this, in a very few words, he 
soon told them; and ended by asking if any among the 
gentlemen had taste enough for a rough-and-tumble bit 
of dirty fighting to go out with him hidden in the first 
boat. 

" I shall go," said Leschesneau, quivering with excite- 
ment, " and, holy name of a swine, you shall see if I 
shall fight." 

" And you, Mr. Qaffrick? " asked the Captain. 

Ormsrood nodded. 

" Fm on," said Rivers. " I want to get to Melbourne, 
and Vd like to help hammer those blighters." 

" That's about enough, I suppose," said Shilliday, 
doubtfully. " With the four sailors and the doctor and 
me it makes nine. Let's get down to the camp sharp." 
He turned to go, and then paused, looking at the Dean. 
" Fm much obliged to you, sir," he said. " Your advice 
was worth having. As these fellows are rank scoundrels 
that weVe going to tackle, I hope you won't think me 
unsportsmanlike if I ask you to offer a prayer for our 
success, after we get started." 

The Dean smiled faintly. 

" I can do that as we go," he said. 

"We?" cried Captain Shilliday. 

" I am going in your boat. Captain," he replied. 
" Amongst you, you have helped me at least to taste a 
return of civilisation. I can do no less than my share 
to help us all to safety." 

There was a short silence of astonishment. And then, 

" It is perhaps not altogether to my credit as a priest," 
he continued, " but it will tend to make you trust me at 
this juncture, if I tell you that I have always been rather 
fond of fighting. In my youth I had some fame as an 
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athlete, but I do verily believe that never in my life was 
I harder or more generally fit than I am to-day." 

In proof of his statement, the good man, with clenched 
fist and bent elbow, offered his contracted biceps to the 
criticism of the Captain's fingers. Shilliday ran them 
along the forearm, and then kneaded the great bunched 
muscle which, near the shoulder, tightened the ample 
coat-sleeve. 

" Jehoshaphat ! " he murmured, in reverent wonder. 

"Archibald," said his wife, with a white face, "you 
will not go." 

Shilliday turned quickly at her voice. He had not 
yet noted Mrs. Prowdeflesche in her altered dress. 
Fortunately for his manners, he was too much excited 
to pay it any tribute beyond a passing smile; but the 
smile was language plain enough for a woman, and Mrs. 
Prowdeflesche turned away in anger. 

"You will take me?" asked the Dean. 

" Of course," answered the Captain. " Delighted — ^if 
Mrs. Dean will allow it. I see that she wears the " 

" No, sir," interrupted the Dean with severity. 
" Morally, she does not." 

As Captain Shilliday led his party towards the camp 
and the boats, Grantley Rivers touched the Dean of Beck- 
minster on the arm. 

" Going to fight? " he asked. 

" I hope so," replied the other, in whose eyes there 
shone an unusual brightness. 

"What with? There's only a few knives and re- 
volvers," said Rivers anxiously. 

" There are always," replied the Dean, " the two 
bunches of fives. I was a somewhat noted heavy-weight 
in my day at Cambridge." 
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" But my clothes, sir," said Rivers. " They are seemly 
garments, and it were pity to rend them." 

" Oh, well " began the other impatiently. 

" Besides," interrupted Rivers artfully, " you'll want 
them afterwards." 

" That is quite true," admitted the Dean thoughtfully. 

" How about your savage toggery ? " suggested Riyers 
interrogatively. 

•* I am," said the Dean, " very loth to return to it." 

" Shilliday says they are all half sprung — probably 
been at the lotion ever since we left. Now, if you'll 
only put on the old make-up, Mr. Dean," said Rivers, 
" I believe you'd scare the beggars into fits." 

Dr. Prowdeflesche was not altogether pleased by this 
reference to his former uncouthness of attire. 

"Did I indeed appear so — ^so very peculiar?" he 
asked, with dignity. 

" Indeed, sir," replied Rivers eagerly, " you did. You 
were weird — awful to look at. Those rascals will 
think they've got 'em again when they see you come 
aboard." 

"Got what?" 

"Jim-jams — ^the D. T.'s — ^see snakes — it's good busi- 
ness, sir," insisted Rivers. " And, besides, it'll save my 
beautiful clothes." 

" Put in that way, Mr. Rivers," said the Dean, with 
recovered good-humour, and a very kindly smile, "I 
cannot, of course, refuse your request. And there is 
perhaps reason in what you say. A little thing will 
sometimes strike fear into guilty hearts. If you will 
come with me, your professional skill may perhaps help 
me to add horror to my appearance." 

And together they climbed the hill, the Dean cover- 
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ing the ground with a rapidity which Grantley Rivers 
found it difficult to equal. 

All had now left the amphitheatre but Mrs. Prowde- 
flesche and her daughter. The rest had followed the 
men to the camp. But Polynesia, who through all the 
turmoil had not spoken a word, had climbed, when they 
were gone, to the flat-topped rock whence Shenstone 
had held communication with the chief engineer of the 
Aurungabad, Scarcely conscious of what she did, and 
suffering vaguely she knew not what, the girl shaded 
her keen eyes with her hand and stood gazing at the ship 
whose second coming bade fair to mean more to her than 
even its first. 

Meantime, below by the waterfall, her mother was 
rent with passions that pulled her in different directions. 
That rude captain had smiled openly at sight of her. 
Habited like a savage, she had met more respect. She 
would not subject herself again to that affront. But 
then fear for her husband's safety also had her in its 
hold. She was angry with him, it is true, for his eager- 
ness to run into danger. But somewhere within her a 
spring of primitive emotion had, it seemed, been acci- 
dentally tapped; and, silly woman though she was, and 
getting old, she felt a sudden desire to weep and kneel 
at her husband's feet, worshipping him for the mere 
bravery and manhood that she had known to be his since 
she knew the man. 

The moment that this last feeling came upon her she 
turned and walked swiftly down the avenue towards the 
camp. Half-way she met Mr. Peter Claffrick face to 
face. Something in the look of his made her stop. 

" You'll be late, my lord," she said. 

"Late for what?" asked Claffrick. 
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" The first boat," she explained. 

" Oh, I'm not going," he replied, with a smile rather 
sickly. 

"Wha — at?" cried Mrs. Prowdeflesche, losing her 
manners in her astonishment. 

" I didn't pay my passage to fight pirates," explained 
the man. 

" Then," said the woman, " I am glad that my hus- 
band was not at all well pleased when I opened your 
suit to him." As she moved to go, '*He is a brave man," 
she added, in accents of intense pride combined with in- 
solent reproach. 

Claff rick looked after the odd little figure as it hurried 
away from him. 

" It's not my book, anyway," he mused, as he lit a 
cigarette. " I'd rather they'd fail than bring my lord 
back alive." 

Now, Mrs. Prowdeflesche, in her offence taken at the 
captain's smile, had not observed her husband's return 
to the hut. Her distress at not finding him with the 
other men gathered about the boat that was to carry 
the forlorn hope was evident, though decently restrained. 
And it is worthy of note that, in this her more natural 
and less self-conscious frame of mind, her appearance 
struck neither man nor woman as ridiculous. 

It was not long, however, that the Dean kept his 
anxious wife waiting. But after he appeared running 
down the avenue, with Grantley Rivers labouring heavily 
in his wake, it was some minutes before she could get 
speech with him. The busy and excited little company 
received him with applause. His return to the clothes 
in which they had first seen him was acclaimed a stroke 
of high tactical wisdom, of which Rivers at once took the 
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credit. He lamented openly and aloud the "beastly 
beard," and proposed, indeed, to fetch his make-up box 
and repair the loss with spirit-gum and crepe hair. But 
the Dean objected. 

" It might become detached, Mr. Rivers," he said, 
" during the conflict, and reveal the unsubstantial basis of 
the fear you expect me to excite." 

Refusing every offer of weapons, preferring, he said, 
to trust to the two that he best understood, the Dean 
succeeded at last in drawing his wife aside, and with 
her remained in gentle and private converse until he 
was summoned to take his place in the boat. 

Miss Muriel Wetherby stood apart, curiously watch- 
ing the preparations. By nature she was, as has been 
seen, far from sentimental. She was, moreover, less 
squeamish than most women. She watched the clean- 
ing and loading of several revolvers with frank interest. 
Even the sharpening of a sailor's knife upon the cook's 
emery hone gave her only a passing thrill of ghastly 
anticipation. But when she saw Grantley Rivers, with 
grim jaws and lips set together in a straight line, trying 
to grind upon a flat stone a badly notched and rusty 
hatchet to a keen edge, she felt physically sickened almost 
to nausea. Turning abruptly to recover from the effects 
of this unpoetical beating of ploughshare into sword, her 
eye fell upon the man who had accused her so rudely of 
untruth. He was walking to and fro apart from the 
crowd, near the margin of the lagoon. Every now and 
again he would stoop, pick up something from the sand 
and drop it into the side-pocket of his drill jacket that 
had once been white. 

"I suppose it's undignified," reflected Miss Wetherby, 
** but this is a special occasion." 
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So she walked down to the gently sloping beach till 
she stood beside him. 

"What are you doing, Dr. Seagrave?" she asked. 

The doctor raised himself and dropped his latest find 
among the rest. He stared at her with a hard look in 
his eyes that gave her a sensation entirely new to her, 
and as entirely unpleasant. 

" Choosing the best bits of rock and coral I can find 
for missiles,*' he replied. " There aren't enough civilised 
killing-tools to go round. So I'm going to rely on 
these for long range and a surgical knife for close 
quarters." 

Without a word Miss Wetherby left him. Notwith- 
standing his abrupt manner in answering her question, 
he was sorry she was gone. He had seen her turn pale 
when he had mentioned the knife, and wondered why. 

In two minutes, however, she returned. 

" There," she said, holding out to him a leather waist- 
holster, "that's as good a gun as Webley makes." 

Seagrave took the revolver out of its case and ex- 
amined it. 

"It's loaded and in perfect order," continued Miss 
Wetherby. 

" It's a heavy weapon and a large bore for a lady to 
carry," said the doctor. 

" I don't like the thought of using the thing much, I 
confess," replied its owner. " But I like to think that 
if I do use it, it has some stopping power." 

''Did you ever use it?" asked Seagrave, curiously. 

" I'm pretty good with it at a mark," she answered ; 
"and once I covered a man with it for three minutes. 
If — if things hadn't turned out right, he'd have gone 
under without knowing what hit him." 
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Scagrave turned his pocket inside out to brush away 
the sand left by the stones he had discarded. 

" Thanks," he said gravely, as he dropped the pistol 
into it. " Please keep the case. Perhaps you'll tell me 
that story of the man you didn't shoot — ^when I bring 
back the revolver." 

She gave him a box of cartridges, and together they 
walked to the boat. 

Meantime, Polynesia stood alone, gazing at the distant 
Aurungabad, Her father, dressed as all her life she 
had seen him, accompanied by Rivers, descended the hill 
and crossed the arena below and behind her, not silently. 
She neither moved nor heeded them. The steps of a man 
that climbed to join her on her perch seemed to fall upon 
deaf ears, and it was only when he laid a hand upon her 
arm that she turned and faced him with eager expectation 
written in every feature. When she saw who it was, 

"Don't touch me," she cried, her blue eyes lit with 
such a blaze of anger that Peter Claffrick recoiled in 
naked fear. 

" Weren't you told that you would be beaten," she 
asked fiercely, " if you spoke to me again? " 

At the moment she looked capable of beating him 
herself, and Peter Claffrick fled. 

But Polynesia did not return to watching the distant 
steamship. Her disgust and anger had roused her from 
a reverie of which she could have given no account even 
to herself. 

Slowly she descended to the grass, and, as she reached 
it, Ormsrood swung, walking quickly, round the comer 
from the avenue. 

" Oh ! " she cried joyfully, running to meet him, 
" you've come back." 
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"I'm so glad you're here," he answered. "I wasn't 
going away without saying good-bye if I could help 
it." 

"Don't go." 

"But I must, dear," said Ormsrood gently. 

" Don't go to fight," she pleaded again. 

" I must, child," he repeated. 

" Do you like fighting, then ? " she asked. 

" Sometimes — while it's going on. But that's not why 
I'm going." 

" Oh, I know. It's because you ought," said the girl, 
with a sigh. "But — ^but, is it dangerous? Will you 
be " 

" Not a bit," cried Ormsrood cheerfully. " I'm going 
to be as safe as a house. Don't worry. Nobody's going 
to be hurt." 

For the moment Polynesia believed him, and sighed 
again, this time with relief. 

" I'm so glad," she said simply. " What are you look- 
ing about for ? " 

" My bag," he replied. " You were playing with the 
things, and I think I left it lying on the grass." 

Polynesia ran to the cave, and returned with the 
dressing-bag. 

" I thought," she said, sinking on one knee, and rest- 
ing the bag on the other, "that somebody must have 
put it away for you." And she fumbled with the fasten- 
ing to open it. 

Ormsrood gently moved her fingers, got the bag open, 
and took out his revolver and a box of cartridges. 

Polynesia gazed at him with wide-open eyes. 

" You said that is to kill people," she whispered. 

"Yes." 
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"Will the men on the ship have things like that?" 
she asked in the same voice. 

" Yes," replied Ormsrood. 

" Then," she said reproachfully, " it is not as safe as a 
house. Perhaps you will — I mean, perhaps you 
won't " 

"Are you afraid," asked Ormsrood, "that I shan't 
come back? " 

Polynesia, speechless, nodded her head. By its move- 
ment two large tears were released from the under lids 
of her eyes, and rolled down her face. And before he 
could speak again there came to them from half-way 
down the avenue the stentorian voice of ShilHday. 

" Claff rick— oh, Claff rick ! " he called ; " hustle. We're 
off in half a minute." 

" I'll come back, Polynesia," said Ormsrood to the 
girl that stood motionless, looking in his face. Hardly 
knowing why, he resisted an impulse to take her in his 
arms, and left her, running with long strides down the 
avenue. 

Of her dimmed eyes his figure was soon out of sight. 
But before she had given up the effort to pierce this 
mist of her first sorrow, she heard his voice once more, 
far off, answering the cry that had taken him from her. 

" Hold on, captain," he called. " I'm coming. Only 
ran back for my pistol." 

"I know what he meant now," said the girl half 
aloud, catching thereafter at her throat with her right 
hand. " Oh, I know now." 

It was as if terror were over, swallowed in awful 
certainty. 

She fell face downward upon the grass, shaken with 
grief. 



CHAPTER XXIV 
Sbe SbfploaD of yool0 

It has been recorded that, regaining consciousness 
in an open boat, and being informed in what manner he 
had lost his ship, Captain James Shilliday had laughed. 
That laugh Mr. Eugene Lupus did not hear. But it was 
no more than twenty hours after it was uttered that he 
discovered its cause. From the person of the captain, 
while he lay unconscious in his bunk, he had himself 
taken the keys of the strong-room. In the small hours 
of the morning after the three boats had cast off from the 
Aurungabad's side, he took those keys, a lantern and a 
cold-chisel, and paid a lonely and secret visit to the 
repository of the wealth for whose possession he had 
risked so much. There was a combination lock which 
might have given him the trouble of exercising a kind 
of skilled violence which at one time he had frequently 
practised. But in Shilliday's pocket-book he had found 
a slip of paper with certain figures written upon it, which 
saved him time and labour. 

An hour later he left the strong-room in despair. 
Careful for his own safety, he locked the doors again as 
scrupulously as if the gold of which he had been in 
search had really been inside those cases, with whose 
lids, split and wrenched, he had left the floor littered. 

But there it was not — ^not an ingot, not an ounce, not 
a sovereign. Lead — ^nothing but lead in neat bars was 
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in the first case. And so it proved of the rest, right on 
through that weary prizing up of thick boards and stout 
nails — until he came to the three last, which had been 
hastily filled up with old iron, stones, and any heavy 
rubbish that had come to hand. 

When he reached his cabin, the sweat of dishonest 
toil poured down his face, and unaccustomed curses 
from his mouth in a thick, soft stream. He took from 
his pocket a single piece of that accursed lead. Having 
hidden it in the clothes of his bunk, he crept silently to 
the cook's deserted galley, and found a greasy meat- 
saw. Again safe from observation in his stateroom, he 
fastened the door and set himself to saw through the 
leaden block, hoping vainly as he laboured to meet with 
a heavier resistance to his filthy tool. Lead, however, 
it was — lead all through, in each bar, no doubt, as in 
every box, except those three that seemed to mock him 
with a grin of derision. Mr. Eugene Lupus knew him- 
self done in the eye. 

And, a thing which was even worse, the life of Mr. 
Eugene Lupus was not worth that severed bar of lead, 
if his men should come to know that somebody — ^a mere 
clerk, perhaps, with a maggot of suspicion in his head — 
had been the cause of Mr. Lupus's and their own im- 
doing. 

It was, therefore, with no little relief that he watched, 
a few hours later, the approach of a small, swift 
schooner. She proved, as he hoped, to be the consort 
in robbery of the debauched Aurungabad. Mr. Lupus 
had no reason now to expect a pleasant welcome on 
board the Maori Witch; but her worst must be better 
than the first five minutes on the Aurungabad, after his 
accomplices on the steamship should have discovered 
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they were dupes. There would be no profit in pleading 
his fellowship in that condition, even should they give 
him the time. With his own hands, therefore, he 
signalled to the tiny sailer, telegraphing at the same time 
to the engine-room to reduce the spead to dead slow. 
When he saw a small boat handled by three men slip 
from the side of the Maori Witch, he sent a message to 
the chief engineer, summoning him on deck. 

" Mr. Vasling," he said, having made sure that they 
were not overheard, "your honesty, no doubt, has its 
merits. It does not, however, appeal to me. But you 
are no fool, and that does. I am no fool myself. There's 
a boat coming to take me off this ship of fools. Don't 
turn your head to look for it. I'm not coming back. 
The gold I've worked for isn't on board. Now, if you 
like to come with me, I'll see you're put ashore some- 
where safely, and free of complicity." 

"And the ship?" asked Vasling. 

" Can go to hell with the fools," said Mr. Lupus. 

" I'll stay," said Vasling. 

" Very well. Then I'll give you a tip. Have a break- 
down of the engines the moment you see I'm safe aboard 
that little schooner. Don't look at her now. These fel- 
lows will want to pursue. Prevent them, and you'll be 
able to do what you like with the ship, if they don't cut 
your throat first thing. There's not a man amongst them 
knows anything of navigation. Do you ? " 

" I've picked up a thing or two in thirty years at sea," 
answered the engineer. 

" Then you'd better try to shove her back to the island 
where we left the petticoats," said Mr. Lupus, and gave 
him the course. The little boat with the three men was 
very near. " Good-bye, You understand. If you 
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won't come too, it's your interest to sec that I'm not 
overtaken. There aren't more than seven men aboard 
that schooner, and two of them are my fellow-organisers 
of as neat a thing as ever went wrong. If the engines 
work, these fools will wipe out the lot of us. You'd 
better go below." 

Vasling obeyed, and held conference apart with three 
faithful and filthy firemen. 

The mutineers held their leader in much awe, there 
is no doubt. Yet was it no sooner understood that he 
intended visiting alone and at once his colleague in 
command of the Maori Witch, than he was surrounded 
by a small crowd of the men he intended leaving in the 
lurch. They were on the verge of a depth of suspicion 
that would undo him altogether. 

After enduring in smiling silence a fusilade of ques- 
tions, 

" Don't speak all at once, boys," he said. " I'm only 
going to talk to him a bit before we tranship the stuff 
and the brave fellows that have helped us to get it into 
our hands. Why go alone ? Well, I'm a pretty cautious 
sort of chap, as you all know. And I'm not one to for- 
get what my pals on this ship have done for me. How 
do I know somebody hasn't split? Oh yes, that's the 
Maori Witch, right enough. But how do I know who's 
aboard her? If they'd got on to anything, they'd take 
her and use her as a decoy. It's my business to go and 
see. Ain't I leaving all the gold in your hands ? S'pose 
I want to go home without it? It's my business, I say, 
to go and see that things are all ship-shape. If I don't 
start back five minutes after I board her, run her down 
and sink her. She can't get away from you. Til look 
after myself. You won't drown me. And if you do. 
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you'll drown a lot beside that have come to hang you. 
So long." 

And Mr. Lupus dropped into the little boat. 

Before she was out of earshot: 

" By the way," he called, " in case there should be 
anything wrong, and I don't come back, I've left the 
keys of the strong-room in my cabin." 

Of what followed the flight of the Maori Witch, which 
began within five minutes after Mr. Lupus had set foot 
upon her deck, there is less need than temptation to write 
fully. For this abortive crime of the high seas is but the 
peg upon which our story hangs. Mr. Lupus had been 
right in anticipating danger for the devoted chief engi- 
neer. Twice at least in the next thirty-three hours his 
life seemed to hang by a hair. The shipload of fools 
raged with a disorder very horrible when the pre- 
arranged misadventure to the engines made it plain that 
pursuit had become hopeless. But at last Vasling the 
imperturbable made them understand that if he was at 
their mercy they were equally at his. 

" Shoot and be damned," he said, with an ugly smile, 
to the man that held a pistol at his head. " If you do, 
you'll never get another thousand revolutions out of your 
propeller. And you'll lie here wallowing like a hog in a 
sty till you starve or get picked up by a gunboat sent out 
to find you. If you dirty pirates have any sense left at 
all, you'll help me run the ship back to the place where 
we left Shilliday, and see if you can make any sort of 
terms with him. Your precious Mr. Lupus gave me the 
course, and I dare say I can get you there all right with 
luck, if we don't bump up against the island in the dark." 

But this course of action was not frankly accepted 
as inevitable until it had struck some brighter spirit 
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among them to wonder why Mr. Lupus had left the 
gold as well as their undesirable company. The con- 
sequent examination of the strong-room resulted in a 
scene of aimless brutality that beggars description. Hav- 
ing by a second and even more forcible exposition of the 
logic of the situation saved his own life a second time, 
Vasling emerged from the crisis with his hands much 
strengthened, finding for the remaining twenty-five 
hours of his run back to Miss Crowder's Island nothing 
worse to contend with than the difficulty of scraping to- 
gether enough men to work the ship. For the mutineers, 
bereft both of guidance and booty, took naturally to 
drink, beginning with champagne and passing with swift 
dissatisfaction to spirits. In the bowels of the ship Vas- 
ling with the faithful three kept the rum-bottle out, and 
drove the reluctant by help of pistol and invective till not 
a few dropped at the work. One sober seaman he had 
on deck. But how long his sobriety would last it was 
impossible to tell, and frequent visits from below to see 
whether the course given by Mr. Lupus was being strictly 
adhered to, detracted much from Vasling's efficiency in 
the engine-room. It was not till nearly four o'clock in 
the afternoon of the day following the flight of Mr. 
Lupus that he was able to stop his engines and bank his 
fires. 

The rest, as far as his communication with the lawful 
officers of the Aurungabad is concerned, has been told 
already. 



CHAPTER XXV 
Tmaitfnd in tbe Aoonliobt 

On Miss Crowder's Island news of success or failure 
was anxiously expected. The sun had gone down, but 
no darkness had followed. The moon was already well 
up in the sky when the sudden tropical night had sur- 
prised the anxieties of the few men and women that were 
left ashore. 

The departure, as arranged beforehand, of the second 
boat, with Mr. Shenstone in command, had left five sea- 
men and the boatswain in charge of the island. These 
exercised their authority chiefly in keeping the seven 
men, the three women and the five children of the steer- 
age passengers severely within the bounds of their camp, 
and in attending the wants of the sick purser. With the 
women of our story, and one other mati, these made up 
the population of that tiny world whose fate hung upon 
the issue of the struggle for possession of the steamship 
which lay some three miles off its shore. 

The one other was Mr. Peter Oaffrick, who wandered 
aimlessly about those deserted shores, feeling himself 
marked with a brand worse than that of Cain, and hop- 
ing, well-nigh praying, for the death of the man who 
had lent him the name he was unwilling to relinquish. 

In the amphitheatre, on her favourite seat at the foot 
of the path that led upwards to her home of twenty years, 
sat Mrs. Prowdeflesche. Over her knees lay the tunic on 
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which she had been at work when she had heard that 
the world had at last put out a hand to touch her 
again. 

She was working at it now, putting the last touches 
to a garment as beautiful as unconventional. For bread 
Mrs. Prowdeflesche had, in her maiden days, practised 
millinery and even dressmaking with no little artistic 
skill. And in her long exile all that was best in her had 
shown itself, as her husband had often remarked with 
secret satisfaction, in the contrivance of such beauty 
and grace in her daughter's adornment as the limitations 
of her surroundings had permitted. This tunic, begun 
before the Aurungabad's boats had brought into her 
mind other hopes, was to have been her chef-d^ceuvre. 
On the ground of a well shaped smock, woven together 
with the labour of months from tough, slender grasses, 
she had sewn, in a design which followed and accentuated 
the lines of the figure, myriad iridescent sea-shells. It 
was of greater length than that which Polynesia now 
wore, and cut somewhat lower upon the shoulders, the 
line of the decolletage being marked with a border of 
many-coloured feathers, of which the points stood up- 
ward in a soft, shallow collar against the skin itself of the 
bosom and shoulders. 

This work had been abandoned in the excitement of 
the last three days. But the softened feelings of the 
last three hours had, by some strange movement of her 
mind, driven her back to it. 

Polynesia, while her mother sewed, stood in the mouth 
of the passage between the rocks, looking still to sea- 
ward, where she could just distinguish the outline of the 
Aurungabad, 

Since she had found her daughter lying face down- 
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wards upon the grass some two hours ago, Mrs. Prowde- 
flesche had heard scarce a word from her lips. 

She determined once more to try to make her talk. 

" Nesia," she said. " Nesia, dear." 

There was no answer. 

"It is finished, Nesia," said Mrs. Prowdeflesche, gently. 

Again there was no reply. 

" Don't you hear me, dear child ? " asked the mother. 

" No — yes," said the girl at last, speaking vaguely, as 
one roused from a dream. " What did you say ? " 

"What's the matter with you, little one?" asked the 
mother. 

Polynesia left her watching, and came to her mother's 
side. She sank to her knees on the grass and laid her 
head upon the shoulder that seemed this evening a more 
welcome pillow than at any time since her early child- 
hood. 

" I have never had any one go away before," she said, 
" and it hurts so much." 

" Poor child — ^poor little thing ! " sighed Mrs. Prowde- 
flesche, softly patting her shoulder. 

" I'm frightened, too," added her daughter. 

" By your father's danger ? " 

" No — ^yes — partly," replied Polynesia. " But I don't 
feel much as if dad would be hurt. It's — it's — ^but you 
must know how I feel. I know now." 

" You know ? Know what ? " asked the woman of 
many years. 

" I know the sort of way you must love my father," 
said the woman of three hours. 

" Oh ! " murmured the mother. 

"You do love him like that, don't you?" asked the 
daughter. 
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"Yes," answered the Dean's wife; and with joined 
hands they held silence awhile. At last, 

" Then why " began Polynesia, and broke off. 

" Why am I so calm — is that it ? This is your first 
taste of it, Nesia — your first taste of the terror, and the 
long waiting for life or death, that every one has, some 
time — women most of all." 

"Were you ever afraid like this before?" asked the 
girl. 

** Yes," replied the mother. 

"Was it father?" 

" No. But I waited and waited to see two babies die 
— my two first babies." 

Polynesia sighed and stroked her mother's cheek. 

" Poor mother ! " she said. 

" So," continued Mrs. Prowdeflesche, " I can wait 
better than my last baby can — yet." 

" Your last baby'U be good," responded her daughter, 
"and wait quietly." 

" For what, my sweet ? " 

" For him," answered the girl, without bashfulness. 

"Who?" 

" For the man I love as you love yours," replied Poly- 
nesia. 

" Is it — is it Mr. Rivers' friend ? " asked Mrs. Prowde- 
flesche, after a moment's hesitation. 

Polynesia nodded, with a little inarticulate sound of 
assent. 

"Are you angry, mother?" she asked. 

" No," said Mrs. Prowdeflesche, and was silent. 

" Waiting's easier talking, dear," suggested the girl, 
when the silence grew burdensome. 

" Yes, child," assented the elder woman, abstractedly. 
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Polynesia rose and went to look once more out over 
the sea. 

A minute later she returned. 

" Mother," she whispered, casting a cool, bare arm 
round her neck. 

"Yes, dear?" 

"You are so — so different." 

"Am I?" 

" You're so kind," explained Polynesia, " and so 
silent." 

Mrs. Prowdeflesche laughed gently. 

" That is very severe, Polly," she said. 

" O-o-h ! " cried the girl, gleefully clapping her hands. 

"What?" exclaimed her mother. 

"You called me Polly!" 

" Yes, I did." 

" You used to say it was vulgar." 

" Then, my darling," confessed Mrs. Prowdeflesche 
very frankly, " I was an old fool. While you are learn- 
ing to wait, my dear, I am learning what a common 
silly, tiresome old woman " 

" Not old, dear," objected Polynesia tenderly. 

"What a ridiculous old woman I have been," per- 
sisted the penitent. " Fm afraid being out of the world 
has made me care for it more and more. Fve never 
tried to fancy what it would be without Archibald. But 
when I saw him go I knew and remembered. And then, 
again, when that wretched man I used to favour turned 
coward, I saw how wise your father has always been. 
Did I call you Polly?" 

"Yes, dear," said her daughter, kissing her. "And 
it sounded so funny from you — ^and so nice." 

Mrs. Prowdeflesche returned the caress with interest. 
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" I wish," she remarked, after awhile, " that he was 
not so brave." 

"Who? Do you mean father?" asked Polynesia. 

"Yes. It's so dangerous to be like that." 

" It's beautiful, anyhow," said the brave man's daugh- 
ter. Then suddenly, "What's a rocket, mother?" she 
asked. 

"Why do you want to know?" inquired the mother. 

" You know Mr. Futtocks, the boatswain, dear, don't 
you?" began Polynesia in explanation. 

" That's the seaman that is left in charge of us here, 
isn't it?" 

" I suppose he is," said the girl. 

" Is he one of your friends, too ? " 

" Oh yes, indeed he is. He's ever so jolly and kind. 
Well, he came by here while you were fetching your 
work just now. He had two of his men with him, and 
he said he was patrolling the south side of the island, 
for fear any of the bad men should escape and come 
ashore. I couldn't talk to him. I felt so ill and awful. 
It was before you began to comfort me, you know. But 
I heard him tell one of the others to keep an eye on the 
ship for rockets. He said that Mr. Shenstone had 
promised to send up those things — rockets — directly 
everything was all right and safely finished. If there 
were three rockets, he said, it was to mean that none of 
our people was killed." 

And Polynesia ran back to the passage-mouth, to 
watch the ship for anything that should go up, much 
wondering how at so great a distance she would be 
able to see it when it should rise. 

Her mother was by this too anxious to remember ex- 
planation. 
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" Fm afraid," she said, in a voice hardly fuller than 
a whisper, "that it looks as if they hadn't won. It's 
such a long time. Oh, Nesia, this suspense is terrible." 

At this moment it seemed to the eyes of the girl that 
a star leapt from the deck of the Aurungabad, soaring 
for a place in the spangled vault of the sky, and wasting 
itself in the fiery path of its ascent. She cried aloud 
in wonder, and her mother hastened to her side. 

"What is it?" she asked. 

" Oh," replied the girl, " it was a big star, falling up- 
wards. O-oh! there's another. What is it?" 

The elder woman laughed with joy. 

" Those stars, child," she said, " are your rockets." 

And then for five seconds her heart seemed to stand 
still. 

The third star of their hope rose magnificent. 

" Oh, I think I shall burst with joy," cried Polynesia. 
" Hug me, little tiny mother — come and hug me." 

But Mrs. Prowdeflesche did not heed. She was on 
her knees, mixing tears with praise. 

The embrace, however, was not long postponed. . 

" I don't believe," said Polynesia, " that we ever 
hugged each other like this before." 

" I'm going to be different, Polly," said the joyful 
woman, smiling through her tears. 

" Keep as you are now, darling," said the girl. 

And then Miss Wetherby came. 

"Did you see the stars — ^the rockets?" asked Poly- 
nesia. 

"Yes," said Miss Wetherby. 

" You know what they mean ? " 

"Rather. Else I shouldn't have come here/' 

"Why?" 
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" I knew you two'd be eating your hearts out with 
worry, and wouldn't want my cackle," Miss Wethcrby 
explained. " But it's all right now, isn't it?" 

Polynesia glanced at her quickly, laid a hand on her 
arm, and turned her round till a beam of moonlight fell 
upon the long face and its large dark eyes. 

"You look," she said, "as if you'd been thinking 
about people, too." 

For a moment the dark eyes looked very bright, and 
the habitual reserve of the woman seemed almost on 
the point of giving way to expression of feeling. A 
little shiver ran through her. 

" Well," she replied, for all admission, giving herself 
a sort of shrugging shake, " we'd have been in a nice 
fix here if the shindy had given the wrong dog top-side." 

She turned away, without roughness, to hide the 
remnants of the feeling which she almost regretted she 
was unable to let herself display to the sympathy of 
Polynesia's blue eyes. 

" Here come two more of us," she exclaimed, looking 
down the avenue. " I wouldn't let 'em bother you 
before, but you'll be able to stand even the thin one 
now." 

And Madame Leschesneau, accompanied by Diana 
Greenhalche, with Sarah following, discreetly distant, 
entered the amphitheatre. 

" I declare," said Diana, " that I'm glad it's all over. 
I've positively been quite anxious." 

Miss Wetherby went to the mouth of the passage. 

" I wonder," continued Miss Greenhalche, " when the 
gentlemen will come back — what's left of them, I mean." 

" They all are still alive," said Madame Leschesneau. 
" The third rocket has told us that." 
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" But for anything we know," persisted Diana, " they 
may be all wounded — some of them even " 

" There's a boat coming/' interrupted Miss Wetherby. 
" She's a good way from the ship already. She must 
have left long before they sent the rockets up. Mr. 
Shenstone must have been too busy at first to remember 
his promise. And that shows pretty well there's not 
much damage done. I wonder we didn't see her be- 
fore." 

" I was looking at the ship and the rockets," said 
Polynesia, as they all crowded to Miss Wetherby's 
side. 

" I wish that very cool hand, Mr. Shenstone, hadn't 
gone oflF with my glass," Miss Wetherby went on. 
" There," she cried, " they are burning a blue light to 
attract our notice. How ghastly the faces look in 
it!" 

She put her hand on Polynesia's shoulder. 

" You have good eyes, kiddie. Can you tell who they 
are?" 

" It's too far," said Polynesia. 

Faint notes of music came over the water. 

" That's Mr. Purkiss," exclaimed Sarah Gibbs. " He's 
playing the Conquerin Gero. He do play the cornick 
most beautiful. And I don't think. Miss," she added, 
with a kindly look on her plain face, as she glanced at 
Polynesia, *' as they'd let 'im do that if there was many 
horses de cumber" 

" What does that mean, Sarah ? " asked Polynesia. 

" It's what they writes in the newspapers and the 
novels if soldiers is hurt so bad as they can't go on 
fighting, Miss," Sarah replied, with condescension to the 
Native's i^orance, " That'3 what it m^aii§," 
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" Well, then," said Miss Greenhalche, " if nobody's 
hurt, we can have our little dance in the moonlight, 
after all." 

" Dance ! " cried Mrs. Prowdeflesche. 

" Yes," said Miss Greenhalche. " Fd arranged it all. 
Purkiss and M. Leschesneau were going to be the band, 
and the Captain had promised to come, and all the 
officers and the gentlemen. And I was just coming 
to ask you, Mrs. Prowdeflesche, if we might have this 
sweet little place for our ballroom, when they sighted 
the ship, and nobody's been able to think of anything 
else ever since. You don't mind?" 

When Mrs. Prowdeflesche had given her consent, 

" Then let us," continued Diana, " take the privilege 
of a special occasion, and each choose her partner for 
the first waltz. They can't refuse to abide by our choice, 
if we stick together." 

Miss Wetherby gave a short laugh. Polynesia 
listened. 

" I'm sure that you, Muriel," Diana went on, " will 
want the doctor." 

Miss Wetherby laughed again. 

" Madame shall have the Captain." 

And Miss Greenhalche, seeking consent, looked round 
only to discover that the Frenchwoman was no longer 
present. 

" She's gone down to the shore," said Mrs. Prowde- 
flesche. 

"To meet that faithless husband of hers, I suppose," 
said Diana. " It's more than he deserves. Well, I'm 
afraid there'll be a difficulty about Miss Prowdeflesche, 
because she'll want them all at the same time." 

"I should certainly want tp dance with everybody," 
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said Polynesia gravely, " if only I knew- how to dance 
at all." 

" ril teach you, baby," said Miss Wetherby — " teach 
you in no time. But you haven't told us your choice. 
Miss Greenhalche." 

" IVe hardly thought about it," simpered Diana. 

" Then why did you arrange ours beforehand ? " said 
Miss Wetherby sharply. 

" Oh, you can give me that charming Mr. Claff rick," 
she murmured, with downcast eyes. 

Then, turning to Mrs. Prowdeflesche, she drew her, 
with a show of secrecy, a little apart from the others. 

" Your daughter and I, Mrs. Prowdeflesche," she said, 
"have a little scheme." 

" Indeed ? " said Mrs. Prowdeflesche. 

" Yes," replied the other, laughing with a fair affecta- 
tion of modesty. " It is, to change clothes for the 
dance. Fm wild to wear that lovely robe of hers, and 
$he is naturally no less eager to make trial of— er — 
civilised garments. I hope we shall create quite a little 
sensation between us." 

" Oh, indeed! " repeated her intended victim's mother. 

Miss Wetherby, meantime, had been displaying, for 
Polynesia's edification, a scientific dissection of the trois 
temps waltz. When Miss Greenhalche looked round 
for the girl's confirmation of what she had been say- 
ing, Miss Wetherby had just taken her in her arms and 
was slowly and not unsuccessfully twirling the novice 
round in a tuneless dance. Miss Greenhalche watched 
this performance for some minutes, and observed the 
girl whom she thought of as her rival to be so much less 
awkward than she had expected that §h^ h?^stenecl tp in- 
terrupt. 
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" Miss Prowdeflesche," she called, " I hope you have 
not forgotten your promise." 

Polynesia stopped. 

"You're going to let me wear it, aren't you?" 

"Oh, not to-night, please," pleaded the girl, looking 
as if a cloud had fallen upon the flush of her happiness. 

" You promised me," persisted Miss Greenhalche. 

" Oh, very well," replied Polynesia, yielding at once. 
" Will you go up to our house ? You'll take longer to 
undress than I shall, you know. I'll come up in a few 
minutes, when I've learnt this step properly." 

" Have I your permission, Mrs. Prowdeflesche ? " 
asked Diana, with a modest gaiety that became her less 
than she supposed. 

" Certainly," replied the mother, who began to feel 
that her daughter's good nature was being abused, and 
already planned counter measures. " Such as it is, the 
cottage is at your service. Miss Greenhalche." 

Till Diana was out of sight, the dancing-lesson con- 
tinued. 

" By Jove," said the teacher at last, " you're a nailing 
good pupil, baby. If you get a partner that knows 
what he's about, you'll be all right in half a dozen 
turns." 

Polynesia smiled her thanks, and seemed on the point 
of expressing them in words also ; but, a sudden thought 
interrupting her, she went quickly over to her mother, 
and, 

" I don't want to do that, dear," she said, abruptly. 

" Don't want to dance, Nesia ? " 

"I don't mean that," explained the girl. "But I 
don't want to wear her things." 

Mi3§ Wetherby had fpUpwed her pupil. Sh^ stoo<l 
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by the stone that was Mrs. Prowdeflesche's favourite 
seat; and upon the stone lay the new tunic. 

''Then don't," she said. 

" But I promised," objected the girl. 

" Only to lend your dress," retorted Miss Wetherby. 

" But I must wear something," cried Polynesia pite- 
ously. " I want to meet — ^them when they come back. 
And my old dresses are all just rags." 

Miss Wetherby held up the new one. 

" Wear this," she said. 

Polynesia pounced upon the garment. 

" Oh, mother, you darling ! " she exclaimed ; and, hav- 
ing examined the tunic with scrutiny rapid as unerring, 
she flung it into Miss Wetherby's arms and herself into 
her mother's. " It's finished and it's lovely." 

" Yes, dear," said her mother. " But tell me — why 
don't you want to wear Miss Greenhalche's gown? It's 
not at all an ugly dress, and perhaps it would suit you." 

" Well," answered Polynesia, seeking explanation of 
her reluctance, " for one thing I've just learned to dance 
— haven't I, Miss Wetherby? And I couldn't dance in 
that long, trailing thing. But that's not the real reason. 
I — I — I feel shy, somehow; just as you might. Miss 
Wetherby, of dressing like me, you know." 

" You dear, topsy-turvy modest baby ! " cried her 
friend. 

" And then, to-night, you know," she went on, " I 
don't want to look ridiculous." 

" Which is just what that woman wants to make you 
look, and you shan't," declared Miss Wetherby. She 
caught up the new tunic. " Come along, Mrs. Prowde- 
flesche. We'll make the child look lovely in this, and 
let that superannuated girl m^tk^ hersdf a§ indecent as 
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she likes in the old one. It'll be twenty minutes at least 
before the boat gets here. And she won't know you are 
not draped in her duds till you meet in company. She 
actually vowed she'd lace you so that you couldn't move. 
But I think we'll get a very neat bulge on her this time." 
And together the three mounted the westward path 
to get it 



CHAPTER XXVI 
At. peter aialtticft'd Xii0t Cnxb 

Mr. Peter Claffrick knew nothing of the signal ar- 
ranged between the first officer and the boatswain. Nor 
had he even the opportunity of speculating upon its 
meaning; for he was walking upon the north-western 
shore of the island when the rockets were sent up. 

His reflections, since the first boat had started for the 
Aurungabad, had been anything but pleasant. Exposure 
was inevitable. Nothing but the death of the real Lord 
Ormsrood in the scuffle for possession of the liner could 
prevent its being immediate. Exposure, after his offer 
to Mrs. Prowdeflesche for her daughter's hand, meant 
disgrace. And already with that lady, exposure or none, 
he had ruined his influence by shirking a share in the 
attack upon the mutineers. He was so despondent as to 
be on the point of admitting to himself that it made very 
little difference to his prospects whether the Earl of 
Ormsrood should live or die, when he saw something 
that revived his hopes of securing the Crowder thou- 
sands, and set him a-plotting more vigorously than ever. 

Half a mile, as he guessed, to the northward, almost 
opposite the wide north opening in the reef of coral 
that protected the island, and standing towards it under 
close-reefed sails, was a schooner-rigged craft. Had he 
known anything of the sea, Claffrick might have made 
a better guess at her quality than he did. Vague mem- 
ories, gathered from the reading of newspapers and other 

393 
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fiction of brighter colouring, suggested an Australian 
trader in Kanaka labour, pearl oysters, or copra. Some- 
thing at least, he was sure, of the indefinitely criminal 
still hung about the small craft of these southern seas. 
With a sum down and the promise of greater reward 
in the end, surely he might persuade this mysterious 
vessel to set sail with him at once to the nearest Aus- 
tralian port. But he had no intention nor desire of 
taking this adventurous voyage by himself ; and to secure 
the presence of the companion he had chosen he would 
need assistance. He would also need a boat. And then 
he remembered that the third and smallest of the boats 
which had originally come from the Aurungabad lay 
conveniently moored in a small cove of the lagoon, a 
little to the west of the cliff where stood the Dean of 
Beckrninster's cottage. There it had been left the day 
before by some of the sailors, after a fishing expedition, 
not a quarter of a mile from where he now stood. 

He began to retrace his steps, debating in his mind 
whether he dared, in the probably short time at his 
disposal, approach one of the more poverty-stricken of 
the steerage passengers with promise of reward and 
future help, in return for half an hour's assistance in a 
project of clear dishonesty. So risky did this part of 
his scheme appear to him as he walked towards the boat, 
that it is probable he would have abandoned his last 
and most foolish plot, had not Providence, in a form 
which Claffrick called luck, given him at this moment a 
fresh impulse to his own undoing. 

For, just as he reached the little cove where the boat 
lay, he saw, right in the path of the moonbeams upon the 
water of the lagoon, a dark, round object, bobbing up 
and down in the shining ripples. It drew nearer till he 
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could distinguish a face beneath the wet hair that made 
the blackness. Mr. Peter Claffrick felt in his pocket and 
waited. 

The swimmer found a footing, rose unsteadily, stag- 
gered from the water, and fell limp and exhausted upon 
the white sand. The watcher strode forward, seized 
the panting newcomer by the arm, forced him to his 
feet, and dragged him to the shelter of the rocks that 
hid the little. cove, there letting him subside again upon 
the beach. 

" Who are you ? " asked Claffrick fiercely. 

" Don't be rough, guv'nor,'* gasped the man. He was 
huge of person, and, but for exhaustion, would have been 
truculent of countenance. " Tm clean tuckered out wiv 
a three-mile swim, fancyin' sea-lawyers at every stroke. 
Yes," he added, after tenderly feeling arms and legs, 
" Fm all here, but Tm too weak to fight. I gives myself 
up." 

" Who are you ? " repeated his captor. 

" They calls me a blimy stoker," said the man, " but I 
ain't. Tm a long-shore Thames tide-waiter, that's wot 
I am. And, if I ain't dog-sick o' the sea, strike me 
blind. Gold? We never seed the colour of it, 'cos it 
was all lead an' rubbish ; and there ain't enough whiskey 
left on her to keep yer comfortable drunk another week." 

" I remember you," said Claffrick, at a venture. 
" You're Bully Jackson, the man that killed the second 
officer of the. Aurungabad." 

"No, I ain't,^" said Jackson, "and I didn't go for to 
kill him. It was only a bit of a tap on the back o' the 
'ead." 

" You are," insisted ClaflFrick, " and you did. They'll 
hang you, my boy. Swum from the Aurungabad? " 
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"Umps," hiccoughed Bully Jackson. ''And as sick 
as a cat after it, too. Give me a drink of something 
and then 'ang me." 

" Shilliday's got his ship again, then? " 

"Yus, and no thanks to 'is silly self. It was the 
Devil done the trick," said Jackson. 

"What dyou mean?" 

" They thought he come aboard with the skipper just 
now, but I dunno. Seems more like 'e's been aboard a 
long time, for every blasted thing^s gone wrong since 
we got the ship in our 'ands. Anyways, there 'e is." 

"Who? What?" asked Claff rick. 

" The Devil, I tell yer. First, he hocussed away the 
gold, wot was there right enough in the beginning. 
Then that swine Lupus bolts in the schooner we was to 
'ave got away in. Then the engines gives out before we 
could catch 'im. And since, w'en we ain't been blind, 
on account o' the lush givin' out, we've been mad with the 
fear of 'is sendin' some King's ship after us. It'd be 
just like 'im. That cursed Vasling told us he would, 
and we'd better get here and make it up with the skipper 
first. Gawd, how 'e drove us in that 'ell of a engine- 
room ! As I sez, the Devil was aboard all the time." 

"You saw him — horns, hoofs and tail, eh?" asked 
Claffrick, with a snigger. 

" I didn't 'zackly see 'im till ter-day," admitted Bully 
Jackson. " And I wasn't scared w'en I saw the Captain 
was tryin' to rush the ship with the men 'e'd kept 'idden 
under the sail in the bows of the cutter. We was a bit 
dicky on our pins, maybe, but we 'ad the arms and the 
numbers. But all to oncet I seen old Nick 'isself, hair 
on end " 

" Horns," suggested Claffrick. 
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"Well, it might be/' admitted the frightened ruffian. 
" And 'is eyes a-flaming, and no dress but beastes' skins, 
and, Gor bly me! 'e didn't use no mortial weapons, but 
jest let out wiv 'is mauleys right an' left, and one down 
at every slog." 

" I never heard," said Claff rick, " that Satan was one 
of the fancy." 

" Well," replied Bully Jackson dogmatically, " 'c is. 
Corbett, Fitzsimmons, an' Jeffries ain't in the same street 
wiv him. Bill Jorrocks, 'e just 'owled : * Goramighty, 
I've got 'em again ! ' and went slap over the side to the 
sharks." 

" D'you mean," asked Claffrick, " that you were all 
so boozed that this precious devil of yours licked you all 
single-handed?" 

" Well, not quite," answered Jackson. " There was 
the frog-eater, curse 'im, wiv a sword like a long damin'- 
needle as he pulled out of a stick. 'E warn't afraid 
of nothin', an' 'e spiked an' spitted an' pricked just 
where he liked, and seemed to enjoy ticklin' us up an 
makin' a chap all over little 'oles wivout killin' of 'im. 
An' then there was three as was very good wiv their 
shooting-irons. There was three sailor-men, too, wiv 
knives 'at they knew the use of. An' I'm not denyin' 
they took us by surprise. But, we'd 'ave put up a better 
fight against the crowd, if it 'adn't been for the Devil 
wiv 'is fistes. It was 'e made us drop our guns and cut- 
lisses and run abaht like sheep in traffic." 

" None of 'em hurt, even ? " asked Claffrick — " the 
Captain's lot, I mean." 

" I dunno," began Jackson ; and stopped suddenly, 
struck by the eagerness of Claffrick's questioning look. 
" Let's think a bit. Yes," he resumed, feeling his way, 
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" there was one as got bowled over wiv a ball from my 
carbine." 

And he hesitated again, eyeing his captor. 

Claff rick could contain his anxiety no longer. 

" A long, brown-faced chap — sort of swell — ^with a 
scar on his forehead, was it ? " he cried, supplying, both 
with these details and the excitement of his manner, 
the cue to the ruffian who was anxious to please him. 

"That's 'im — ^the very man," he cried. 

" Dead ? " asked Claff rick, licking his dry lips. 

" 'Adn't time to play no Red-Cross racket wiv 'im," 
replied Jackson ; adding artistically : " 'E looked pretty 
stiff, though." Then, to forestall further questions, 
" As I sez," he went on, " we could 'a' managed that 
little lot right 'nuff if it 'adn't been for the Devil." 

" You silly fool," said Claffrick, feeling almost gay 
at this fresh evidence that Fate was playing into his 
hand, " it was only a parson." 

" Parson be damned," retorted Jackson, his wheedling 
tone of propitiation overcome by genuine feeling. 
" Can a parson multerplicate 'isself like a blamed jelly- 
fish? It weren't no devil-dodger, but the bloomin', 
thundering Devil 'isself." 

"Multiply?" 

"Yus; there was six on 'im at least before I left," 
explained the rascal. " I seen two on 'em comin' at 
me like a blamed 'peder-boat fresh outer Thorneycrawft's, 
an' they 'ad six arms atween 'em. An' I gits on the 
rail, one leg over, an' I sez, * Sharks is a beno to this,' 
I sez, w'en one o' them six fistes caught me 'ere in the 
eye, an' over I went — an' glad ter go." 

Claffrick pulled from his pocket a large silver flask. 

"That was the Dean of Beckminster/' he said. 
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" Garn ! " cried Bully Jackson contemptuously. 
" Twarn't no parson — no, nor no six blasted deans — as 
made Bill Jorrocks a stiff un in a shark's belly, and give 
Bully Jackson a peeper like this 'ere." He eyed the glit- 
tering flask lustfully. " If they're goin' to 'ang me," he 
said, "let 'em. But I'd thank you kindly for a drink, 
sir." 

Claffrick had unscrewed the top of the flask. He 
now, deliberately tantalizing the exhausted Jackson, 
ostentatiously poured out a dram into the silver cup and 
drank it himself. 

" Nasty business," he said, when he had smacked his 
lips — " nasty business, being hung." 

" Better get your neck squeezed," growled Jackson 
truculently, " than keep it dry like mine is, wiv lush in 
sight." 

" Dam nasty business," repeated Claffrick, " kicking 
and gurgling at the end of a string." 

Bully Jackson rose to his feet with savage energy. 

" I'll make yer give me some, yer temptin' devil," he 
hissed, and advanced threatening. 

Claffrick stretched out his hand, but the thing that 
shone in it was not the flask of contention. 

" No, you won't," he said. " But I'll give you the lot, 
and save your dirty neck, too, if you'll help me." 

" I'm your man for anything," agreed Jackson. " Pity 
to lose a fine dry liquor-shoot like this afore it's time," 
he added, caressing his hairy neck with tenderness. 

Claffrick gave him the flask, and, while he drank, his 
orders. 

"We leave this island together at once. There's a 
boat. A young lady is coming with us. She'll want 
persuading, and keeping quiet. Out. there round the 
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point to the north-west lies a small schooner, just ar- 
rived. We row out to her. I do the talking. You 
hold your tongue and get drunk quick, if you can get 
hold of liquor enough. If you must speak, stick to this: 
Aurungabad in hands of mutineers. All drowned in 
escaping, or murdered by savages on this island. Rag- 
ing mob of them, well armed, wild for blood. Mustn't 
go ashore. Not safe to approach ship or island. I'm the 
Earl of Ormsrood, and will pay well for passage at once 
to nearest port. You, I, and the girl are the only sur- 
vivors. See ? " 

" Yus. And they'll see through. It's pretty thin." 

" It's my only chance to marry the girl," replied 
Qaffrick angrily. " It's your only chance to cheat the 
gallows. Come. The boat's ready. There's a cloak in 
it that'll be useful. Bring it." 

As they crept slowly and cautiously up toward the 
entrance to the amphitheatre behind the cliff: 

" What a chance — ^what a string of luck ! " mused 
Qaffrick. " If I can pull it off, I'll snap my fingers at 
'em all. I'll show that old woman in breeches whether 
I'm a coward or not. The money's all right. They 
can't take away her reversion. And once in Australia, 
if I can't make the girl marry me, I'm a Dutchman. 
Even if we aren't married when the Reverend Mr. and 
Mrs. Monkey-Brand catch us, they'll be bound to insist 
themselves on speedy nuptials." 



CHAPTER XXVII 
TTbe TTtiumpb ot tbe Bean 

The toilette which was, she fondly hoped, to sweep 
rivalry from her victorious path, took less time for its 
completion than Miss Diana Greenhalche had expected. 
As she descended from the Prowdeflesche cottage to 
the amphitheatre, she almost wished it had lasted longer. 
So painfully nervous and unclothed did she feel, that 
nothing but jealousy and her still untarnished belief in 
her own charms of person and carriage kept her from re- 
turning to the cottage and begging off her bargain with 
Polynesia. 

This, had she known that Polynesia did not purpose 
using the garments that were offered her in exchange, 
she would surely have done. But in the Dean's cottage 
there were two rooms, and to the inner of these she had 
not been admitted after Polynesia, accompanied by her 
mother and Miss Wetherby, had entered it. The tunic, 
sandals, and belt of linked shells that she now wore had 
been passed out to her ; and, angry though she was with 
this frustration of her intent to act as the Native's lady's- 
maid, she had found no plausible excuse for complaint. 

The grassy arena was deserted when she reached it. 
Uncomfortable though she was, and in spite of her in- 
clination to hide, she yet longed for the advent of spec- 
tators. One glance, she thought, of the admiration that 
she was sure to arouse would set her free of this invasive 
shyness, 
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" It is only," she reflected, " a question of confidence 
— which that girl certainly won't feel in mine." 

The sound of footsteps fell upon her ear, and she 
braced herself in mind and carriage for the encounter. 
And she had need of resolution, for Fate could have sent 
her no sterner critic. 

Diana stood by the smooth wall of the rock where 
for twenty years the Dean had carved his calendar. The 
footsteps approached from the shore. At the critical 
moment Diana stepped forward and confronted the new- 
comer. 

" Laws, Miss Prowdeflescher," cried Sarah Gibbs, re- 
coiling, " how you started me ! " Then, looking closer, 
" Gracious mighty me ! " she exclaimed in horror, " it 
ain't. It's you, miss ? " 

" Sarah," said her mistress, with dignity, " it is." 

" In Miss Prowdeflescher's gown ! Oh, miss," wailed 
Sarah, " how dreadful it must feel ! " 

" No, Sarah — no," replied Diana, with cheerful cour- 
age. " Light, at first — even a little airy, perhaps. But 
already the strangeness commences to wear off, and I 
feel that the charm is there." 

And Miss Greenhalche laid a modest hand to her 
bosom. 

" I don't see it, miss," said Sarah, peering closer. " Is 
it a kind of hammylet? " 

" You do not understand me, Sarah." 

" Indeed I do not, miss," Sarah assented, with more 
vigour than pleased her mistress. " But this ain't Miss 
Prowdeflescher's coverin', after all." 

" It is, Sarah. And, though I say it," said Diana, " it 
adorns no less effective a person." 

" Well," persisted Sarah, " it don't look the same on 
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you, miss — that it don't. Take it off, miss, I begs of 
yer." 

" Sarah," cried her mistress, " you shock me. There 
would be little or nothing left.'* 

" No, miss," agreed the servant, with more primness 
than submission. " But your own things, miss ? " 

" I have lent them." Then, with a sudden pang of 
doubt, " But surely this becomes me — I look well ? " she 
asked. 

" Miss," declared Sarah, with great solemnity, " you 
looks somethin gorrible." 

Poor Diana was furious. 

" How dare you ? " she exclaimed. 

" It's Bible truth, miss," insisted the outraged hand- 
maid. " And, unless you changes, or hides yourself in 
a cave, I gives notice this very minute." 

" What insolence ! " was all that Diana's anger would 
let her gasp. 

But her sense of nakedness had left her. 

" Gracious goodness me ! " continued Sarah, speaking 
now with open contempt, " I've a charicter to be kep' 
up." 

"A month's notice, then," said her mistress. "The 
gentlemen will not be of your opinion, however." 

"They will laugh," declared Sarah, "somethin kaw- 
ful." 

" Go. Leave me," commanded her angry mistress. 

And Sarah went down the avenue, with disparaging 
sniffings of a nose tilted to the angle of insolence. 

" She's made me angry, and it has done me good," 
said the outraged beauty to herself, as she watched her 
servant's departing figure. "Alone or in company, I 
shall feel quite at home now in the costume." 
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But poor Diana did not know how little alone she 
was, nor how undesirable the company she was in, till 
her grotesquely elongated shadow cast by the moon 
upon the grass, from which she was trying to get some 
conception of the hang of Polynesia's tunic about her 
own too slender person, was blotted out by a greater 
darkness, which was thrown, she thought in swift terror, 
by a huge figure of a man moving swiftly upon her 
from behind. She turned quickly to find Bully Jackson 
within three feet of her. Before she could cry out, he 
had thrown the boat-cloak over her head and her body 
over his shoulder, while Claffrick, watching from the 
mouth of the passage, congratulated himself upon this 
fresh favour of fortune. 

" What luck — what prodigious luck ! " he muttered. 
" To find her at once and alone ! " 

By the time they had carried her down to the boat, 
Diana had fainted. Bully Jackson was not gentle, and 
the victim, before she lost consciousness, had no doubt 
that she was in the hands of escaped or victorious 
mutineers. Rowing as silently as possible, with no 
time to examine the features nor the condition of their 
prey, her captors had their boat well round the western 
point of the shore, and were making for the north 
passage through the reef, while almost every eye upon 
Miss Crowder's Island was fixed upon the first returning 
party from the Aurungabad, as their boat was steered 
into the lagoon by its southern entrance. For Claffrick 
it was already too late to go back, even had he dis- 
covered, before reaching his immediate destination, the 
nature of the prize for which he risked so much. 

As the Aurungabad's cutter took the ground, Poly- 
nesia, resplendent in Mrs. Prowdeflesche's masterpiece 
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of island dressmaking, came down into the amphitheatre, 
with her mother and Miss Wetherby, proud of their 
work, in attendance. 

"I feel," said the younger woman, "as if I'd been 
dressing a bride. It seems a shame you should ever 
leave this little Paradise, and be forced to hide yourself 
with the things we others call clothes." 

There was, indeed, some excuse for Miss Wetherby's 
enthusiasm. Her mother, her friend, and the love that 
she had laid hands on in the agony of fear, had made 
of the girl a figure that, once looked upon, could never 
be forgotten. Miss Wetherby was astonished by the 
skill with which the mother, out of her strange materials, 
had shaped a garment so modestly responsive to every 
movement of a form whose perfection of proportion and 
dignity of bearing seemed to belong to some other world. 

The murmur of many voices was heard from the 
shore. Polynesia crossed the grass to the head of the 
avenue that ran between the palms to the camp, passing 
on her way through the broad band of moonlight that 
fell between the walls of the passage through the rocks. 
From ankle to shoulder the moon lit her to a blaze of 
soft iridescence, mounting in pale ecstasy to mix with 
the massed gold of the hair, and to pick out anew the 
hidden colours of the sea from the pins of mother-of- 
pearl that held the crown in place. 

Mrs. Prowdeflesche looked after her daughter. 

" Yes," she said, " she is wonderful. But she is dif- 
ferent to-night." 

Her admiration had in it a tinge of sadness. 

"You're not used to the hair done that way," said 
Miss Wetherby kindly. 

But she knew what the mother had found, and that 
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no word of hers could explain away the difference be- 
tween child and woman. 

" You have dressed it to perfection, my dear/' replied 
the mother. " But it's not that. Last night she would 
have run across the grass. And, even if she had walked, 
she didn't know how to walk like that." 

She attempted no further explanation, but, 

" Shall we go down to them, Nesia ? " she asked. 

" rd rather wait here, please," Polynesia answered. 

Mrs. Prowdeflesche sighed. That evening she had 
opened her heart to her daughter. And the daughter 
had entered into it, a happy and permanent guest. But 
where was the child? 

Suddenly the notes of Purkiss's cornet rang out again, 
and the murmur of voices grew in volume. 

" They're coming up the avenue," said the girl. 
" They are carrying something on their shoulders. Is 
it someone that is hurt ? " 

" No, child," said Miss Wetherby, coming to her side, 
and laying a hand on her arm. " You don't think they'd 
blow the comet and shout like that for bad news, do 
you? That's a man on their shoulders. They're chair- 
ing him — making a hero of him for something he's done." 
Then, as the procession drew nearer, " Holy Moses," she 
cried, " what a crowd ! And they're half mad with ex- 
citement. Why, baby, it's your father ! " 

" It's Archibald," exclaimed the Dean's wife, at the 
same moment. " Oh, I do wish they'd put him down. 
I'm sure it's not safe." 

" I suspect he's been through worse lately, and come 
out top-side," said Miss Wetherby re-assuringly, "or 
they wouldn't make such a fuss over him." 

As the Dean's triumphal escort swept into the grassy 
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arena, it became indeed evident that he had recently 
passed through greater than his present peril. Of his 
face, one side was covered with fast-drying blood, the 
other heavily smeared with coal-dust channelled by the 
sweat that trickled slowly from the matted hair upon 
his forehead. His great form was seated astride upon 
a narrow grating taken from a boat, and borne aloft 
upon the shoulders of four men. The leading pair were 
seamen of the Aurungabad who had formed a portion 
of the first boat's crew. Their clothes and faces bore 
plentiful signs of a gallant share in the recapture of 
that ill-treated steamship. The other end of the grating 
was supported by two of Mr. Vasling's three faithful 
stokers, who had stuck to him and his engines through- 
out their troubles. 

The rough jacket of hide to which the Dean of Beck- 
minster had returned in deference to the wish of 
Grantley Rivers, was almost torn from his back. Its 
collar was burst, and the right sleeve nearly detached 
from the body of the garment. Embarrassed by the ex- 
posure of a magnificent chest and massive upper arm, 
and wishing that he had clothed himself for battle less 
scantily, he made from time to time, when the movement 
of his captors would allow him for a moment to re- 
linquish the hold of his left hand upon the grating, 
spasmodic efforts to draw the damaged jacket together. 
But these efforts were even less successful than his re- 
peated attempts to secure a hearing for his appeal to be 
set down. 

In front of this quintette marched Purkiss, the steward, 
with cheeks cherubically swelled in a lusty rendering 
upon the cornet of The British Grenadiers. Behind was 
the crowd. And a very noisy crowd it was, singing 
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snatches in chorus to the comet's music, and breaking 
off to cheer its grimy idol till the rocks echoed. 

The idol's wife wrung her hands and cried : 

" Come down. Oh, Archibald, come down." 

Then she espied Captain Shilliday, raising his voice 
with the rtst, and darted to his side. 

" Har-rum ! " said the Dean, clearing his voice. " My 
good friends " 

But here the comet struck up For He's a Jolly Good 
Fellow, and the little crowd showed its sympathy with 
Purkiss's sentiment to the full power of its voices. 

"My kind friends," shouted the Dean, "this grows 
unseemly. Set me down." 

Shilliday had yielded to Mrs. Prowdeflesche's appeal. 

" Set his reverence down, lads," he bellowed. 

The Dean's bearers obeyed reluctantly, and their re- 
leased captive would have hurried at once up the hill to 
the shelter of his cottage. 

But Shilliday had him by the arm, and tumed him 
gently round. 

" And now, boys," he said, " take one more look at 
him in his war-paint, and then we'll let him go. Look 
well, for you'll never see a finer parson nor a braver man 
this side of kingdom-come." 

" Speech — speech," cried a sailor's voice from the 
crowd. 

" My good fellows and good friends," said the Dean, 
" I have nothing to say but that I thank you all for 
the honour you have done me, and that I hope to meet 
you all again when I am in more seemly, not to say more 
decent attire." 

Thus far his hearers let the good man proceed, if not 
in silence, at least without interruption. He hitched 
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up his torn sleeve, and the thought struck him as he 
did so that some explanation was due to his character 
as a man of peace. 

" I am no fighting man," he began. 

" That's a He," cried a hearty voice. 

" Then I never seen none," said another. 

" I say, I am a man of peace," persisted the Dean. 

" Then Til wish I was, next time Fm cornered." 

" But there are occasions when even the meekest of 
men " 

" Is the best man of 'is 'ands in the 'ole bloomin' 
crowd," interjected a friendly and stentorian critic. 

" It's no good," said the Dean to the Captain, in 
humorous despair. " I must run for it." 

" Give us a chanst, guv'nor," said one of those who 
had carried him, " and we'll come and hear you preach." 

The Dean turned again to face his audience with a new 
light in his eye. 

"And if you'd teach us the trick o' that left-hander 
in the neck — —" 

*' It is true," interrupted the Dean, " that I boxed a 
little in my youth " 

" You ain't forgot it," chimed three voices. 

" But now, my dear fellows " 

" But now you fights, and none better." 

On this the good man gave it up, and fled to shelter 
and decent clothing. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

When he had sent his men and the stragglers from 
the steerage passengers back to the camp: 

" The ship, ladies and gentlemen," said Shilliday, " is 
a pig-sty. Nothing has been looked after at all since 
they knocked me on the head. And our little scrapping 
match this afternoon hasn't made her any cleaner or 
tidier. You'll have to spend at least one more night 
ashore." 

Neither Polynesia nor Miss Wetherby had found in 
the throng that had attended the triumph of the Dean 
the face she was looking for. 

" Where's Dr. Seagrave, Captain ? " boldly inquired 
Miss Wetherby. 

" Trying to undo some of our work," answered Shilli- 
day. " There'd have been a lot more for him to do, 
Miss Prowdeflesche," he added, "if it hadn't been for 
your father's fists. As it is, there's a round dozen with 
holes drilled in 'em by our bullets and your husband's 
skewer, Madame Leschesneau. Who'd ever have 
thought, ladies, that I had my saloon full of heroes? 
And then to pick up the best man that ever made a fist 
on a little place like this! Here's another," he cried, 
seizing Rivers by the arm. "And a strategist, too. 
While we rushed 'em, and your father, miss, bowled the 
rascals over like ninepins, Mr. Rivers ran in and out 
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picking up their weapons and stacking them by the 
gangway till we'd enough to arm the whole of Shen- 
stone's boat-load when they came along. And the bul- 
lets were flying pretty thick for a minute or two." 

" Where's Mr. Claffrick? " asked Miss Wetherby, after 
a glance at Polynesia's white face. 

" Stayed to help the doctor," replied Shilliday. " The 
wounded will do better under canvas here till the ship's 
at sea again, and they're bringing a boat-load of 'em 
ashore. You see poor Seagrave is hurt himself, and 
needs help with his job. Got a nasty knock from a 
capstan bar — ^broke his collar-bone, I think." 

" Poor chap," said Rivers. " He fought like a madr 
man when the band played, just as if somebody'd been 
souring on him, and he wanted to get stretched." 

Miss Wetherby waited to hear no more. She reached 
the shore near the camp some minutes after the second 
boat arrived from the Aurungabad, and found herself 
unnoticed in the crowd that watched Ormsrood and 
Seagrave superintend the landing of the injured muti- 
neers. The doctor had his left arm slung in a pocket- 
handkerchief. It was evident that he suffered. 

When his cases were laid upon mattresses brought 
from the ship, under the awning already prepared by 
the sailors. Miss Wetherby touched him on the arm. 
He turned upon her with an expression of plain ill- 
temper. 

" What is it? " he growled. 

" I want you to let me help," said Miss Wetherby. 

"Oh, I've worry enough already," he replied ungra- 
ciously. " Confound this sling ! Nobody knows how to 
fix it. If those fools had shot a bit straighter, they'd have 
saved me the trouble of doctoring myself." 
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" I can do that, anyhow," she said, with fingers al- 
ready busy at the knot of the sling. 

" No, thanks," he replied stiffly, but with some meas- 
ure of courtesy in his voice. " You can't." 

" Yes, I can. Give me that silk handkerchief that's 
round your waist. It's your collar-bone, isn't it ? I know 
there's a way to tie it up properly with two handker- 
chiefs. You show me." 

And before he well knew what he was doing, she had 
him seated on a biscuit-box, had slipped his coat almost 
painlessly from his shoulders, and was knotting the two 
handkerchiefs according to his directions. As the arm 
was lifted and the slackened shoulder braced, he began to 
feel more comfortable. 

" I've brought back your revolver," he said. " It's 
in my coat pocket." 

" You asked me to tell you a story about it," said 
Miss Wetherby, with more softness than he had ever 
yet heard in her voice. 

'* Yes," he said, politely. " I wanted to hear that." 

So she told him,' not without an occasional hesitation, 
how the life of Mr. Lupus had hung for three minutes in 
the balance. 

In spite of his weariness and the pain he had suffered, 
the man's dark face flushed to a dull red. 

" You'd have been murdered," he said. 

** I didn't care just then," she replied. " I wasn't 
going off the ship without you, nor going to let you be 
hurt without somebody paying for it." 

Seagrave said nothing. 

"I was a brute to you this afternoon," she went 
on. 

" I believe," he replied, " that I had given you some 
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excuse for playing that very painful trick upon me. I 
suppose it doesn't much matter now, but I should like 
to explain to you how it came about." 

Miss Wetherby nodded. 

" I've been an unsuccessful man all my life, you know," 
he continued. *' So when I — when I came to think you 
the best sort of woman I'd met — when I couldn't get 
you out of my head anyhow at any time, I made up my 
mind that at least I wouldn't bother you with an absurd 
thing of that kind. But, upon my word, I thought we 
were pretty well don« for that last week we were aboard 
the Aurungabad; and that made me lose my head, and 
tell you all about it. And then, just as unreasonably, 
the touch of dry land seemed to bring back the first state 
of my mind about it all ; so, as you'd never responded, I 
tried to drop it. And I succeeded pretty well till you 
pretended you cared for me." 

" I'm afraid it was a kind of double shuffle," said the 
woman. 

"What's that?" asked the man eagerly. 

" You called me a liar, you know — and that made me 
rather wild." 

"Why?" 

" It ought to have been true — only it wasn't. I 
wanted to hear some more of the things you'd been 
telling me those last few days on board. And you 
stopped. Come, you've got to forgive me." 

" Of course I do." 

" Prove it." 

"How?" 

"There's only one way," said Miss Wetherby, "un- 
less " 

"Unless what?" asked Seagravc, 
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" Unless you — unless you don't any longer," she re- 
plied. 

" But I do, more than ever," declared the man. " Do 
you really mean it?" 

" Straight," said Miss Wetherby. 

" You are a good sort," said Seagrave. 

" You shall find me that, at least," said the woman. 

Suddenly the doctor's smile faded from his face. 

" I say, you know," he said, " I forgot to tell you. 
I'm awfully poor." 

" Well," said Miss Wetherby, " I'm not." 

" But " began the man. 

"Of course you didn't know it," interrupted the 
woman. " If you had, I suppose even Lupus wouldn't 
have been enough to open your honourable mouth. Let's 
drop that subject. We aren't in a novel, and no fuss is 
expected of us." 

A few minutes later they were joined by Ormsrood. 

" I see you've found a better doctor than I am," he 
said. " We've made them pretty comfortable, I think." 

" Who's we ? " asked Miss Wetherby. 

" I, and the two women from the steerage. Give your 
patients a look round and come up to the Dean's draw- 
ing-room, doctor. The Captain brought a case of cham- 
pagne ashore for him, and he's just sent a message down 
that we're to come up and drink it with him." 

When they reached the amphitheatre, they found there 
the Dean and his wife, entertaining the two Lesches- 
neaus, the Captain, and Grantley Rivers. 

Purkiss and Sarah Gibbs were waiting upon the party, 
with champagne and such eatables as the hosts and the 
camp could provide. 

" That's everybody," said the Dean. 
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He was clothed as before the expedition to the Au- 
rungahad, and beamed with satisfaction, showing no 
sign of his great deeds but a long scratch on his left 
cheek. 

" But stay," he added ; " I am forgetting poor Miss 
Greenhalche. I understood, did I not, my dear, that 
we were to see her to-night in one of Polynesia's 
gowns ? " 

" She said," replied Mrs. Prowdeflesche, drinking 
champagne from a tumbler in hesitating sips, " that she 
was going to dance in it." 

" Afraid to face the music, you bet," said Miss Weth- 
erby to the doctor. 

" And where's that poor creature. Lord Ormsrood ? " 
asked the Dean's wife. " I suppose he's ashamed to 
show himself, too." 

Ormsrood was looking everywhere for Polynesia. 

" I could never have believed," continued her mother, 
" that a man of rank could be a coward. I have always 
trusted in birth." 

" You've leaned upon a good many rotten sticks, Ara- 
bella," said her husband, speaking softly, for her ear 
alone. 

"After the wonderful things you have done to-day, 
Archibald," replied Mrs. Prowdeflesche, the pride of her 
submission making her speak aloud, " I shall always lean 
on you." 

" My dear," he answered, " do not let us speak of that 
business. Captain Shilliday," he added, " I do trust that 
I shed no blood." 

" Not counting the claret you so scientifically tapped, 
sir," replied Shilliday, " I don't think you need worry 
yourself." 
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" I fear," said the Dean, with a sigh, ** that there was 
one I struck overboard." 

At this moment, 

" Oh, father ! " cried the voice of Polynesia ; and every 
eye was turned up the path that led to the Dean's cot- 
tage, to see the girl, resplendent in the shimmering 
garment that her mother had made for her, running to- 
wards the amphitheatre. " Oh, Captain Shilliday, 
there's another ship out there." And she pointed to the 
north-west. '* It's a small ship, with sails. She's come 
inside the reef, and they're taking the sails down, and 
she's standing quite still. And they've let a boat out 
of her, and it's full of men, and they're coming this way 
along the shore." 

She finished as she reached the grass, but Shilliday 
had passed her on the way, and now stood upon the flat 
rock whence he and his first officer had signalled the 
mutineers. 

Ormsrood had a suspicion, and was soon at the Cap- 
tain's elbow. 

"There's the boat, right enough," said Shilliday, as 
the younger man came to his side. "Ah, they've seen 
me, and they're running her ashore right below us." 

" They row like men-o'-war's men," said Ormsrood. 

" Yacht, most likely," said Shilliday, and led the way 
back to the amphitheatre to meet the newcomers. 

The Dean had fetched from his cottage a bundle of 
the resinous torches with which, on dark nights, he 
had for years been accustomed to light his steps about 
the island. Stuck here and there among the rocks or 
in the ground, he had made lavish use of them to illumi- 
nate his hospitality; and their flickering, reddish-yellow 
light blended and contrasted fantastically with that of the 
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moon. The glare was enough in itself to bring the boat 
to land at a point opposite the mouth of the passage 
through the rocks, and its crew without hesitation up 
the path from the shore to the amphitheatre. 

The company assembled within, at the sound of meas- 
ured steps of many feet, crowded into the passage, only 
to be swept backwards by the almost martial approach 
of the landing party. 

Straight down the passage they came — six seamen 
clad in uniform nearly approaching the naval in fashion, 
and armed with rifle and bayonet; a young mate, and, in 
the midst of the sailors, the figures of two that had all 
the appearance of prisoners. Beside the officer stalked 
a woman in a voluminous cloak, of which the folds sug- 
gested somehow that they alone shielded her form from 
the world. She wore sandals upon feet otherwise bare. 

" Good gracious ! " exclaimed Mrs. Prowdeflesche, 
" it's Lord Ormsrood." 

" Mon Dieu!" said Madame Leschesneau, in simul- 
taneous astonishment, " but she was wise to cover it so 
well." 

"What's this mean?" cried Shilliday, at the same 
moment, astonished by the plight of his two missing 
passengers. 

" Silence ! " roared the smart little mate. And upon 
his smooth face there was evidence of a weight of anger 
and anxiety that boded ill for any that should disobey. 
Then of Shilliday, " Who are you, sir ? " he asked. 

"James Shilliday, in command of Aurungabad, M. 
and I. O. Company/' replied the Captain. " What are 
you doing with my passengers?" 

" What have you done with my owner? " rrtorted the 
other, 
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" Don't know what you mean," said Shilliday. " Look 
here, young gentleman, you can't bully me. You don't 
come from a King's ship, though you try to look like it ; 
so don't give yourself airs." 

" Airs ! " cried the other, with a contemptuous laugh. 
"Call these things your passengers, do you? Well," 
he went on, pointing his finger at Mr. Peter Claffrick, 
who stood with his hands tied behind his back, a miser- 
able figure enough — " well, this is the chap for airs. 
Calls himself the Earl of Ormsrood." 

" So he is," replied the Captain. 

"Ho, yes! And I'm an Admiral of the Fleet, and 
this passenger of yours," shouted the mate, catching 
Bully Jackson savagely by the collar and jerking him 
in front of Shilliday, " is his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, ain't he?" 

"Tell me straight what you mean," demanded the 
Captain. 

" I mean that there's been foul play. I mean that 
this swaggering ape is no more Lord Ormsrood than I 
am." 

" Then," said Shilliday, " I've been done." 

" For your sake, I hope so," said the angry little man, 
distrustfully. " My name's Billings. I'm mate of Lord 
Ormsrood's yacht, the Seaflower. He left England on 
the Aurungahad, and we came out from Melbourne on 
the chance of falling in with her. All we did fall in 
with was a small fleet of beer-bottles. Fished one up, 
and found a message from his lordship inside it. That 
message started us on a hunt for your ship. When we 
came in sight of this island, we ran in to an anchorage to 
the north-west there, to see if we could learn any news 
of you. But before we were through the reef we were 
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boarded by a boat from the Aurungdbad, with your three 
passengers, as you call them. This fellow says he's 
Lord Ormsrood, damn him; that the Aurungabad foun- 
dered five days ago ; that all hands are drowned or mur- 
dered by natives on this island, and implores us to take 
him right away to Melbourne. The lady was in a faint 
when we got her aboard, and comes round only to go 
from one fit of hysterics to another ; and that other chap 
is drunk or silly. So the skipper clapped the two men 
in irons, and sends me with them and the lady to find out 
all about it. Now, where is his lordship? I know him 
when I see him, and, if he isn't found and put into my 
hands alive and well, somebody's going to swing for it, 
by Gad." 

" If that's not him," said Shilliday, thoroughly fright- 
ened, " I don't know." 

" Then," growled Billings, " I'll have to arrest you." 

" You've no right," objected the Captain. 

"The power's enough for me," replied Billings. 
" Better take it quiet. Six Winchesters and six old 
bluejackets that know how to use 'em." 

And Mr. Billings pulled out his revolver. 

" Come, now," he added, " don't be nasty." 

" If that's not your man," said Shilliday, " he never 
came aboard my ship." 

" I tell you he did," replied Billings. " And the paper 
in the bottle was in his writing." 

Ormsrood stepped forward from the mouth of the 
cave. 

"That's enough, Mr. Billings," he said. "I'm all 
right." 

The mate of the SeaAower seized his outstretched 
hand. 
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" Fm awfully glad to see you, my lord," he said, with 
a catch of his breath. 

" It's all my fault," continued Ormsrood. " I've been 
sailing under false colours. You'll have to apologise 
to Captain Shilliday for your suspicions." 

The captain of the Aurungabad shook hands with the 
mate of the SeaAower, remarking as he did so that he'd 
have done worse himself for a man like his lordship. 

" All the same," he added, turning to Ormsrood, " it 
was a bit rough on me and my ship, sir." 

" You're quite right. I apologise." 

And the offender drew the Captain aside, and in his 
ear told his story. 

"A lady in it? Oh, well " they heard Shilliday 

remark concessively. 

And then, a little later, 

"Oh, her!" he exclaimed. "I forgive you, my 
lord." 

Poor Miss Greenhalche, meanwhile, had unbent from 
the stem dignity of her wrath. Catching Mr. Billings 
apart from the rest, she almost overwhelmed that busi- 
ness-like sailor with the exuberance of her gratitude. 

" She'll have her arms round his neck in a minute," 
said Miss Wetherby. 

" She says she was abducted," remarked Rivers. 
" But why even that idiot Claffrick should do it, beats 
me. 

" I can guess," said Miss Wetherby. " But don't tell 
the poor thing." 

" Why not? " asked Rivers. 

" It's not nice to be kidnapped," she replied ; " but it's 
horrible when you're taken by mistake for somebody 
elf^e." 
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" Tommy," said Rivers, as Ormsrood and the Captain 
rejoined them, " you ought to free that poor beggar." 
And he indicated Billings, whose unwilling right hand 
was helpless in Diana's double clasp of gratitude. " It*s 
all your fault." 

" My fault? " 

" If you'd married her in the Hampstead days, the 
world'd be a safer place to live in." 

So Ormsrood called Mr. Billings, and sent him back 
to the yacht with his boat's crew. Captain Shilliday went 
with him on a visit to the SeaAower^s commanding 
officer, in the hope of getting his help in putting the ill- 
used Aurungabad to rights. Two of the Aurungahad'i 
seamen were fetched from the camp to take charge of 
the prisoner Jackson. As they were marching him off 
to the camp, the Dean caught sight of his face. 

" Surely," he said, stopping the escort with a gesture, 
" this is the man that I struck overboard." 

" Yis, yer hahner," answered one of the escort ; he had 
been in a part of the fray on the decks of the steamship, 
and his Irish blood made him eager for the honour of 
exchanging words with the hero of that great fight. 
" And it's the mighty fine eye yeVe give him." 

" Fm sorry," said the Dean, compassionately, " that I 
struck so hard. But I'm glad, my poor fellow, that the 
result was no worse." 

"Water'll niver hurt him, yer riverence," said the 
sailor re-assuringly. " Hemp's his tickut." 

" I trust not," replied the Dean. " I hope you bear mc 
no malice, my man." 

"Garn!" grunted Bully Jackson. " Twam't no 
bloomin' parson did my business." 

*' Then who ? " began the Dean, 
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" It was the Devil," answered the rascal — " an ugly 
great devil in skins." 

They marched him off, and the Dean turned to his 
friends. 

" Well, sir," said Ormsrood, " I've told Billings that 
Tm taking a party back to Melbourne with me in the 
yacht. And Mrs. Prowdeflesche says you'll all come." 

" Delighted, my boy," said the Dean. 

" And Rivers is coming with us," added Ormsrood. 

"You bet, old chap," the happy dramatist answered. 
" Steerage isn't all lavender-water." 

"And Madame Leschesneau will bring her husband, 
and her husband his fiddle," Ormsrood continued. " You 
need not discuss it," he added, turning to the French- 
man; "it's settled already. And you, doctor?" 

" Can't, I'm sorry to say," replied Seagrave. " There's 
a round dozen of wounded to nurse and patch up for the 
prisons." 

"You'll come, won't you, Miss Wetherby?" 

"Thanks, awfully," said the lady. "But I'm going 
to stick to the old ship." 

"Why?" 

Miss Wetherby is declared to have blushed perceptibly 
as she answered. 

"To nurse the doctor," she said. "We're going to 
be married as soon as we can." 

Congratulations offered and gracefully accepted, 
Ormsrood button-holed the Dean, telling his prospective 
father-in-law how only a series of accidents had pre- 
vented the explanation which the arrival of Mr. Billings 
had made unnecessary. Mrs, Prowdeflesche stood near 
and heard him. 

" I believe, sir," he said in conclusion, " that I shall be 
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able to persuade your daughter. And I have half per- 
suaded her mother already, I think." 

" Yes, indeed. Lord Ormsrood — more than half," de- 
clared the gratified mother. " You see, Archibald, I was 
right after all. There is a great deal in birth." 

" But surely," said Madame Leschesneau, who stood 
beside her, ** it would not be the first thing if it were not 
the most important." 

Miss Greenhalche, with the great cloak drawn tragic- 
ally round her, strode up to Ormsrood and bent upon him 
brows dark with unsatisfied revenge. 

" And what, may I ask, is going to be done with the 
ruffian that kidnapped me ? " she said. 

Ormsrood turned his eyes to where the miserable 
Claifrick stood apart. 

**Ah, I'd forgotten you," he said, approaching the 
the man. "What on earth " 

"Don't be hard upon me, m'lord," Oaffrick inter- 
rupted. '* It was a mistake." 

"No doubt. But how?" 

" I wouldn't have laid a finger on her. I thought she 
was — another lady. The dress, m'lord " 

" I see. But that makes it no better," replied Orms- 
rood ; and then went back to the persecuted Diana. " I 
think you'd better let him go. Miss Greenhalche. He's 
made an awful fool of himself, which is some punish- 
ment. And it wouldn't be pleasant for you to appear 
against him." 

" 'Specially when the compliment wasn't meant for 
her," murmured Rivers to Miss Wetherby. "Wasn't 
it just like the donkey to take the wrong one?" 

Miss Greenhalche drew a deep breath and showed her 
teeth. 
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" I want revenge," she said. " I see there is no justice 
here for the injured and down-trodden. I will try Mel- 
bourne." 

In stately ire, followed by some sympathy as well as 
amusement, she mounted the path to the Dean's cottage. 

" She'll feel better when she's got her own clothes on," 
remarked Miss Wetherby. " But I think you owe her 
the trip to Melbourne, Lord Ormsrood." 

" She wouldn't come," said Ormsrood, uneasily. 

"Yes, she would. And she'd forgive anything and 
anybody just to have it in the papers that she arrived 
in Australia on board your yacht." 

"I'll think of it," he answered. " I'm afraid you have 
an uncomfortable sense of justice as well as a clear de- 
tective instinct. Miss Wetherby." Then, to the man 
who stood dejected a few yards away from him, with 
hands still tied behind his back, " Claffrick," he said, 
"you're a rascal." 

"Yes, m'lord," said the rascal. 

"And a fool." 

"Yes, m'lord," said the fool. 

" A very lucky one," added Ormsrood, " if we let you 
off," and with his penknife proceeded to cut the cord that 
bound Mr. Billings' prisoner. 

" It's partly my fault," he went on, " and so I feel 
obliged to help you this time " 

But his warning as to the future was killed in its 
birth by a scream from Sarah Gibbs. She had that 
moment perceived his intent to set her brother at liberty. 

" Don't let him go," she cried. " Put him in prison." 

"Why?" asked the astonished liberator. 

"Because he's my brother," she replied recklessly. 

" But we all think too well of you, Sarah," Ormsrood 
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replied, with some amusement, "to consider that a 
crime." 

" It is a crime, when you've a brother Hke he is," she 
declared stoutly. "He's the burden of my life. And 
I'm goin' to marry Mr. Purkiss, an' I don't want him 
hanging round to spoil my chanst of peace and quiet." 

" My good woman," began the Dean, " a brother has 
claims " 

" Yes, sir," she interrupted. " Peter never has nothin 
kelse." And Sarah Gibbs struggled savagely with hook 
and eye till she was enabled to insert her hand in the 
meagre bosom of her gown. "There, sir," she said at 
last; and handed to the Dean the newspaper cutting, 
yellowed with time, which she had filched from her 
brother. " That's why he tried to steal your daughter, 
and only got my mistress for his silly pains. He wanted 
to make your sweet young lady marry him, and get hold 
of the money as is mentioned in that there bit of paper." 

" Go to your mistress, Sarah," said Ormsrood, while 
the Dean read the belated news of his wealth, " I will 
do my best to protect you from your brother. If I can 
persuade your mistress to come in my yacht to Australia, 
you will accompany her, and I will see if Captain Shilli- 
day will let me have Purkiss. After that, I think you'll 
find Purkiss able to defend you." 

So Sarah went up the hill to her mistress, while her 
brother crept down to the shore. 

" Arabella," said the Dean, " it seems there is affluence 
in store for us. Read that." 

He gave her the slip of newspaper. In silence they 
read it together. 

And then came Mr. Billings again from the SeaAower, 
with a message from captain to owner. 
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" Captain Stevenson sends me word," said Ormsroody 
"that he has ready for us a good square supper of 
civilised food. Will you all come ? There's a boat wait- 
ing. And those who prefer it can sleep on board to- 
night." 

As they drifted in ones and twos through the rock 
passage to the beach, the Dean laid his hand on Grant- 
ley Rivers' shoulder. 

" Mr. Rivers," he said, " my wife and daughter and 
I are all coming to see the first performance of His 
Trousers/' 

The Dean walked on with his wife. Rivers clutched 
Ormsrood by the arm. 

** Oh, Lordy ! Say, old chap," he exclaimed, in great 
excitement, '* have you got a blue pencil?" And then 
he hurried after the Dean, talking as he went. " My 
dear sir, how can I thank you? Just think of the ad- 
vertisement! The Real Live Dean That Wore Them! 
So big! ! Columns in papers! Robinson Crusoe 1 
The Fighting Dean! !" 

And, just as the actor turned the comer, Ormsrood 
and Polynesia heard him say, in ecstatic soliloquy: 

" Oh, Nellie, Nellie, your trousseau's made our pile." 

The man and the maid were together, and alone. 
Ormsrood crossed the grass to where Polynesia stood, 
dabbling her hands in the stream of the waterfall. 

" Polynesia ! " he said. 

She turned and put five wet fingers into each of the 
hands that were reaching out to her. 

"At last," she said, looking him full in the eyes. 

" Are you glad? " he asked. 

"Yes. I've been — ^been what you said you were/' 

"What was that?" 
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" Miserable," said Polynesia — " wretched." 

"Have you? But why, dear?" asked the man, with 
a lover's delight in the question whose answer is known. 

" You were away," replied the girl, devouring him 
with her eyes, " and I wasn't comfortable. You were 
in danger, and — ^and every minute that passed was like 
one of those lead things out of your shiny pistol, and 
seemed to hit me and make holes in me. And then I 
heard you were safe, and I wondered why you didn't 
come. I thought you had forgotten me." 

" You know that I hadn't." 

" Now isn't then," said Polynesia. 

"But why should I forget — in a few hours?" asked 
Ormsrood. 

" When they spoke of fighting," she answered, with 
something of reminiscent horror in her face, " I saw 
your eyes shine." 

"Well?" 

" I thought," explained the girl, " that perhaps fighting 
is a very splendid thing." 

" Some people think so," said Ormsrood. 

" Do you ? " asked Polynesia. 

" Perhaps ; but I know a splendider." 

"Me?" 

" Yes," he answered ; and then, very tenderly : " Do 
you understand now, Polynesia ? " 

" I understood when you left me," she said. " And I 
do — really, I do." 

"Do what, dear?" 

"Love you, dear." 

" I am very happy," said the man. 

" So am I," said the woman. " Isn't it wonderful? " 

" Yes." 
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"Why is it?" she asked. 

"Don't you know?" said Ormsrood. 

" I suppose it's each other," said Polynesia. 

The torches had flickered out, or been carried away. 
The moon was at its greatest height, its disc a perfect 
circle. The fountain to their ears was in that moment 
music as wonderful as the best from the Frenchman's 
violin. 

Ormsrood looked all round him, at the scene that in 
so short a time had become so full of secret meaning. 
The girl's eyes followed his, and saw all these things 
that she had known so long as if she had never seen them 
before. 

The sound of happy voices came to them from the 
shore. 

" This," said Ormsrood, " is where I saw you first." 

"And I you," said Polynesia. 

They looked in each other's eyes, until the eyes drew 
the lips together, and they kissed; he for the second 
time, but the woman he had found for the first. 



THE END 
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